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PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  REVISED  EDITION. 


When  this  book  was  written,  I  was  unable  to 
gain  access  to  certain  indispensable  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  rival  claimants  to  Acadia,  La  Tour  and 
D'Aunay,  and  therefore  deferred  all  attempts 
to  treat  that  subject.  The  papers  having  at 
length  come  to  hand,  the  missing  chapters  are 
supplied  in  the  present  edition,  which  also  contains 
some  additional  matter  of  less  prominence. 

The  title  of  "The  Old  R%ime  in  Canada"  is 
derived  from  the  third  and  principal  of  the  three 
sections  into  which  the  book  is  divided. 

June  16,  1893. 


PREFACE. 


"  The  phyaognomy  of  a  government,"  says  De  j 
cqueville,  "can  best  be  judged  in  its  coloniesj 
for  there  its  characteristic  traits  usuaUy  appear 
larger  and  more  distinct.  When  I  wish  to  judge 
of  the  spirit  and  the  faults  of  the  administration 
of  Louis  XIV.,  I  must  go  to  Canada.  Its  deform- 
ity is  there  seen  as  through  a  microscope." 

The  monarchical  administration  of  France,  at 
the  height  of  its  power  and  at  the  moment  of 
its  supreme  triumph,  stretched  an  arm  across  the 
Atlantic  and  grasped  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. This  volume  attempts  to  show  by  what 
methods  it  strove  to  make  good  ita  hold,  why  it 
achieved  a  certain  kind  of  success,  and  why  it 
failed  at  last.  The  political  sy.stem  which  has 
fallen,  and  the  antagonistic  system  which  has  pre- 
vailed, seem,  at  first  sight,  to  offer  notliing  but 
contrasts ;  yet  out  of  the  tomb  of  Canadian  abso- 
lutism come  voices  not  without  suggestion  even  to 
us.  Extremes  meet,  and  Autocracy  and  Democ- 
racy often  touch  hands,  at  least  in  their  vice 
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The  means  of  knowing  the  Canada  of  the  past 
are  ample.  The  pen  was  always  busy  in  this  out- 
post of  the  old  monarchy.  The  king  and  the  min- 
ister demanded  to  know  every  thing ;  and  officials 
of  high  and  low  degree,  soldiers  and  civiliamfi 
friends  and  foes,  poured  letters,  despatches,  and 
memorials,  on  both  sides  of  every  question,  into 
the  lap  of  government.  These  masses  of  paper 
have  in  the  main  survived  the  perils  of  revolutions 
and  the  incendiary  torch  of  the  Commune.  Add 
to  them  the  voluminous  records  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Quebec,  and  numerous  other  docinnenta 
preserved  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  depositories 
of  Canada. 

The  governments  of  New  York  and  of  Canada 
have  caused  a  large  part  of  the  papers  in  the 
French  archives,  relating  to  their  early  history,  to 
be  copied  and  brought  to  America,  and  valuable 
contributions  of  material  from  the  same  quarter 
have  been  made  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
by  private  Canadian  investigators.  Nevertheless, 
a  great  deal  has  still  remained  in  France,  uncopied 
and  imexplored.  In  the  course  of  several  visits  to 
that  country,  I  have  availed  myself  of  these  sup- 
plementary papers,  as  well  as  of  those  which  had 
before  been  copied,  sparing  neither  time  nor  pains 
to  explore  every  part  of  the  field.  With  the  help 
of  a  system  of  classified  notes,  I  have  collated  the 
evidence  of   the  various  writers,  and  set  down 
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without  reserve  all  the  results  of  the  examiiiatiuiij 
whether  favorable  or  unfavorable.  Some  of  them 
are  of  a  character  which  I  regret,  since  they  cannot 
be  agreeable  to  persons  for  whom  I  have  a  very 
cordial  regard.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
facts  may  be  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  facts  themselves  can  be 
overthrown  only  by  overthrowing  the  evidence 
on  which  they  rest,  or  bringing  foi"ward  counter- 
evidence  of  equal  or  greater  strength ;  and  neither 
task  will  be  found  an  easy  one.'  - — 

I  have  received  moat  valuable  aid  in  my  inqui- 
ries from  the  great  knowledge  and  experience  of 
M.  Pierre  Margry,  Chief  of  the  Archives  of  the 
Marine  and  Colonies  at  Paris.  I  beg  also  warmly 
to  acknowledge  the  kind  offices  of  Abb6  Henri 
Raymond  Casgrain  and  Grand  Vicar  Cazeau,  of 
Quebec,  together  with  those  of  James  LeMoine, 
Esq.,  M.  Eugfene  Tach^,  Hon.  P.  J.  0.  Chauveau, 
and  other  eminent  Canadians,  and  Henry  Har- 
risse,  Esq. 

The  few  extracts  from  original  documents,  which 
are  printed  in  the  appendix,  may  serve  as  samples 
of  the  material  out  of  which  the  work  has  been 
constructed.    In  some  instances  their  testimony 
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I  Those  who  wish  ti 
mine  cannot  do  better 
with  the  ex(.«l1eiit  ani 
•cription  of  Now  Frant 


Bee  the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  opposite  to 
nun  coDBuEt  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  Charlevoix, 
nation  of  Mr.  Sliea.  (History  and  Generiii  Do- 
p,  by  the  Rbt.  P.  F.  X.  de  ChwleToii,  S.J.,  n 
n  Qilmnr;  Shea.  0  voIb.   New  York :  1860-  It 
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might  be  multiplied  twenty-fold.  When  the  place 
of  deposit  of  the  docmnents  cited  in  the  margin 
is  not  otherwise  indicated^  they  will,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  be  found  in  the  Archives  of  the  Marine 
and  Colonies. 

In  the  present  book  we  examine  the  political 
and  social  machine;  in  the  next  voliune  of  the 
series  we  shall  see  this  machine  in  action. 

BotTOX,  Ju\f  1, 1874. 
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With  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century- 
began  that  contest  for    the    ownership    of  Nortli 
America  which  was  to  remain  nndeciiled  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.     England  claimed  the  continent 
through  the  discovery  by  the  Cabota  in  1497  and 
1498,  and  France  claimed  it  through  the  voyage 
of  Verrazzano  in  1524.     Each  resented  the  claim 
of  the  other,  and  each  snatched  such  fragments  of 
I  the  prize  as  she  could   reach,  and    kept  them  if 
I  she  could.      In   1604  Henry  IV.  of  France  gave 
'to  De  Monts  all  America  from  the  40th  to  the 
^6th  degree  of  north  latitude,  including  the  sites 
£  Philadelphia  on  one  hand,  and  Montreal  oi 
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Other ; '  while,  eight  years  after,  Louis  XIII.  j 
to  Madame  de  GiierchevUle  and  the  Jesuits  tht| 
whole  continent  from  Florida  to  the  St.  La^ 
that  is,  the  whole  of  the  future  British  colon  ieai 
Again,  in  1621,  James  I.  of  England  made 
a  part  of  this  generous  domain  to  a  subject  of  his 
own,  Sir  William  Alexander,  to  whom  he  gave, 
under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  peninsula 
which  is  now  so  called,  together  with  a  vast  ad- 
jacent wilderness,  to  be  held  forever  as  a  fief  of 
the  Scottish  Crown.^     Sir  William,  not  yet  satis- 
fied, soon  got  an  additional  grant  of  the  "  RiveSj^^ 
and  Gulf  of  Canada,"  along  with  a  belt  of  hin(^ 
three  hundred    miles  wide,  reaching  across   the 
continent.®      Thus   the  king   of   France  gave 
Frenchmen  the  sites  of  Bo.ston,  New  York,  i 
Washington,  and  the    king  of  England    gave    to 
a  Scotciiman  the  sites  of  Quebec   and  Montreal. 
But   while  the  seeds  of  international    war  were 
thus  sown    broadcast    over  the  continent,  an  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  vast  regions  in  dispute  became 
the  scene  of  an    intestine  strife  like  the  bloody 
conflicts  of  two  feudal  chiefs  in  the  depths  of  the 
middle  ages. 

After  the  lawless  inroads  of  Argall  the  French, 
with  young  Bienconrt  at  their  head,  still  kept  a 
feeble  hold  on  Acadia.      After  the  death  of    his« 
father,  Poutrincourt,  Bienconrt  took  his  name,  byj 

•  See  Pionrert  of  France  m  Ihe  New  Wnr!d.  243. 
2  Charier  of  New  Scotland  in/oiionr  of  Sir  William  Alexander. 
'  Charter  of  the  Countri,  ar>d  T/irdihip  nf  Cnnnda  in  America,  2  Feb. 
ie28-9,  in  Publications  of  the  Prince  Socieli/,  1873. 
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hich  thenceforth  he  is  usually  known.  In  his 
istreas  he  lived  much  like  an  Indian,  roaming  thi 
roods  with  a  few  followers,  and  subsisting  on  fish, 
■ame,  rootSj  and  lichens.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  found  means  to  build  a  small  fort  among  the 
rooks  and  fogs  of  Cape  Sable.  He  named  it  Fort 
Lomeron,  and  here  he  appears  to  have  main- 
tained himself  for  a  time  by  fishing  and  the  fur 
trade. 

Many  years  before,  a  French  boy  of  fourteen 

years,    Charles    Saint   Etienne    do    la   Tour,    was 

irouglit  to  Acadia  by  his  father,   Claude  de    la 

'our,  where  he  became  attached  to  the  service  of 

lieneourt  (Poutrincourt),  and,  as  he  himself  says, 

Iserved    as  his  ensign    and    lieutenant.     He  says, 

further,  that  Biencoiirt  on  his  death  left  him  all 

his  property  in   Acadia,     It  was  thus,  it  seema, 

that    La    Tour   became    owner   of  Fort  Lomeron 

and  its  dependencies  at  Cape    Sable,  whereupon 

he    begged  the    king  to    give  him   help   against 

his  enemies,  especially  the  English,  who,  as  he 

thought,  meant  to  seize   the  country.      And    he 

begged   also    for   a    commission    to    command    in 

Acadia  for  his  Majesty.^ 

In  fact.  Sir  William  Alexander  soon  tried  to  dis- 
possess   him    and    seize   his    fort.     Charles  de  la 
father  had   been   captured  at  sea  by  the 
ateer  Kirke,   and  carried  to  England.     Here, 
widower,  he  married  a  lady  of  lionor  of 
ueen,  and,  being  a  Protestant,  renounced  hia 
tch  allegiance. 

I  La  Turn-  nu  fioj),  25  July,  1627. 
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Alexander  made  him  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  ..^ 
a   new   title  which   King   James  had   authorized  -^ 
Sir  William  to  confer  on  persons  of  consideration- .?. 
aiding   him    in    his   work   of    colonizing   Acadia.*  ■. 
Alexander  now  fitted  out  two  ships,  with  which  he 
sent  the  elder  La  Tour  to  Cape  Sable.     On  arriv- 
ing,  the  father,  says   the  story,  made    the  most 
brilliant  oflfers  to  his  son  if  he  would  give  up  Fort 
Lomeron  to  the  English,  to  which  young  La  Tour 
is  reported  to  have   answered   in  a  burst  of  pa- 
triotism,  that   he   would    take   no   favors  except 
from  his  sovereign,  the  king  of  France.     On  this,^^ 
the  English  are  said  to  have  attacked  the  fort,  and||^.^. ' 
to  have  been  beaten  off.     As  the  elder  La  TourT^ 
could  not  keep  his  promise  to  deliver  the  place  tofel/- 
the    English,    they   would   have  no  more   to   do*"' 
with  him,  on  which  his  dutiful  son  offered  him 
an  asylum   under  condition  that  he  should  never 
enter  the  fort.     A  house  was  built  for  him  out- 
side the  ramparts,  and  here  the  trader,  Nicolas 
Denys,  found  him  in  1635.     It  is  Denys  who  tells 
the  above  story ,^  which  he  probably  got  from  the 
younger  La   Tour,  and  which,  as  he  tells  it,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  known  character  of  its  pre- 
tended hero,  who  was  no  model  of  loyalty  to  his 
king,  being  a  chameleon  whose  principles  took  the 
color  of  his  interests.     Denys  says,  further, 
the  elder  La  Tour  had  been  invested   with 
Order  of  the  Garter,  and  that  the  same  di 
was  offered  to  his  son ;  which   is   absurd, 
truth  is,  that  Sir  William  Alexander,  thinking  vlic^v 

1  Denys,  Description  g€ographique  et  historique. 
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the  two  La  Tours  might  be  useful  to  him,  made  ^H 
them  both  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia.^  ^H 

Yomig  La  Tour,  while  begging  Louis  XIIL  for  ^H 
R,  coniniiasion  to  command  in  Acadia,  got  from  Sir   ^H 
William  Alexander  not  only  the  title  of  Baronet, 
but  also  a  largo  grant  of  land  at  and  near  Cape 

Sable,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Scottish  Crown.^     

^K     Again,  he  got  from    the  French  king  a  grant  of  , 
^1     land  on  the  river  St.  John,  and,  to  make  assur-   ' 
^H    ance   doiibly    sure,    got    leave    from  Sir  William 
^1    Alexander  to  occupy  it.^     Tiiis  he  soon  did,  and  , 
^M    built  a  fort  near  the  month  of  the  river,  not  far 
^H     from  the  present  city  of  St.  John. 
^1         Meanwhile  the  French  had  made  a  lodgment  on 
^1    the  rock  of  Quebec,  and  not  many  years  after,  all 
^M    North  America   from  Florida   to  the  Arctic   cir- 
^H     cle,  and  from  Newfoundland  to  the  springs  of  the 
^H    St.  Lawrence,  was  given   by  King  Louis  to  the  \ 
^H    Company  of  New  France,  with  Richelieu  at  ita 
^M    head.*      Sir   William   Alexander,  jealous    of   this 
^H    powerful  rivalry,  caused   a  private  expedition  to 
^M    be  fitted  out  under  the  brothers  Kirke.      It  suc- 
^H    ceeded,  and  the  Frencii  settlements  in  Acadia  and 
^H    Canada  were  transferred  by  conquest  to  England. 
^H    England  soon  gave  them  hack  by  the  treaty  of  ' 

^H  I   Grn«t  fiom  Sir  Willicm  Al-r-mdrr  to  S!r  Chnde  de  St.  Elienne  {de  In    1 

^H  Twr).  30  iVoi<„  1620.    Ibid,  lo  Chailes  de  Si.  Etiennr,  Etg..  Seigmiir  de  Si.    j 

^^k  i^'iRiVniir'  ami  Bniqaenz,  12  A/ny,  1630.     Ilaznrd.  Slnle  Papers,  I.  294, 

^^M  S68.    The  nameKof  both  tether  nnd  sua  flppeur  on  ti\e  list  of  baronets  nl   • 

^^H  Nova  ScntiH. 

^^B        *  Pafmt  from  S.'r  William  Akiander  to  Claude  and  Charles  de  lit  Toar, 

^H  to  April.  Mim.  -. 

^H        *  WltlinmBon,  Hinor,,  o/-M.,!«e.  I.  246.  J 

^H         *SeePlon-'ersn/FrunK,i20.  M 
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St.  Germain/  and  Claude  de  Razilly,  a  knight  of 
Malta,  was  charged  to  take  possession  of .  them  in 
the  name  of  King  Louis.^  Full  powers  were  given 
him  over  the  restored  domains,  together  with 
grants  of  Acadian  lands  for  himself.^ 

Razilly  reached  Port  Royal  in  August,  1632, 
with  three  hundred  men,  and  the  Scotch  colony 
planted  there  by  Alexander  gave  up  the  place  iu 
obedience  to  an  order  from  the  king  of  England. 
Unfortunately  for  Charles  de  la  Tour,  Razilly 
brought  with  him  an  officer  destined  to  become 
La  Tour's  worst  enemy.  This  was  Charles  de 
Menou  d'Aunay  Charnisay,  a  gentleman  of  birth 
and  character,  who  acted  as  his  commander's  man 
of  trust,  and  who,  in  Razilly's  name,  presently 
took  possession  of  such  other  feeble  English  and 
Scotch  settlements  as  had  been  begun  by  Alex- 
ander or  the  people  of  New  England  along  the 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine.  This  placed  the 
French  Crown  and  the  Company  of  New  France 
in  sole  possession  for  a  time  of  the  region  then 
called  Acadia. 

When  Acadia  was  restored  to  France,  La  Tour's 
English  title  to  his  lands  at  Cape  Sable  became 
worthless.  He  hastened  to  Paris  to  fortify  his 
position,  and,  suppressing  his  dallyings  with  Eng- 

1  Traits  de  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  29  Mars,  1632,  Article  3.  For  reasons 
of  the  restitution,  see  Pioneers  of  France^  444,  445. 

2  Convention  avec  le  Sieur  de  Razilly  pour  aller  reqevoir  la  Restitution  du 
Port  Royal,  etc.,  27  Mars,  1632.  Commission  du  Sieur  de  Razilly,  10  May, 
1632. 

8  Concession  de  la  riviere  et  baye  Saincte  Croix  d  M.  de  RaziUy,  29  May, 
1632. 
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land  and  Sir  William  Alexander,  he  sncceeded  no1 
only  iu  getting  an  extensive  grant  of  lands  at  Cape 
Sable,  but  also  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  for 
the  king  in  Fort  Lomeron  and  its  dependencies,' 
and  commander  at  Cape  Sable  for  the  Company 
of  New  France. 

Eazilly,  who  represented  the  king  in  Acadia, 
died  in  1635,  and  left  his  authority  to  D'Aunay 
Charnisay,  his  relative  and  second  in  command. 
D'Aunay  made  his  headquarters  at  Port  Eoyal, 
and  nobody  disputed  his  authority  except  La  Tour, 
who  pretended  to  be  independent  of  him  in  virtue 
of  hia  commission  from  the  Crown  and  his  grant 
from  the  Company.  Hence  rose  dissensions  that 
grew  at  last  into  war. 

The  two  rivals  differed  widely  in  position  and 
qualities.  Charles  de  Menou,  Seigneur  d'Aunay 
Charnisay,  came  of  an  old  and  distinguished 
family  of  Touralne,''  and  he  prided  himself  above 
all  things  on  his  character  of  geiUUhomme  frangais. 
Charles  Saint  Etienne  de  la  Tour  was  of  less  con- 
spicuous lineage,^    In  fact,  his  father,  Claude  de  la 
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1  fitvoration  de  la  Cu«i 
deta  row.  23  Ffc ,  1C41. 

'  Tlie  moilern  repreaent alive  of  this  fnmil;,  Crnnte  Jules  de  Menoiii  J 
b'Hio  lutlior  of  n  rcniarliable  manuscript  book,  wriiren  from  ramilj  1 
papers  and  offltial  doeumenla,  Hnd  entitled  L'Aeadie  colomsik  jiar  Charla 
de  MfHou  d'Auimi/  Clinm.sa^  I  have  foilowed  Comie  de  Mennu's  epelting,  i 
of  the  name.  It  is.oflen  written  D'Anlnny,  ami  by  New  England 
D"Aulney.  Tlie  manusuript  just  mentioned  is  in  my  poBBcesion,  Corate  1 
de  Menou  is  also  tlie  author  of  a  printed  work  called  Pre,uKS  de  fHisloiTt  \ 
de  la  Maisaa  de  Mrnoii. 

'  Tbe  true  Biirnwne  of  La  Tour's  family,  wliluli  belonfted  t 
nelgliborliood  of  Evrem,  in  Normandy,  was  Turgia.    Tlie  designation  of 
LaTour  was  probably  derived  from  ilie  nnmeofsome  fnmily  eslntc,  nfter 
onl  comiiion  in  Frnni'e  iitiiler  tlie  old  rrffime.     Tlie  TiH%s*'*  a.t\fti 
"  d'or  nu  chevron  de  sable,  iiCKompngiw  ile  Wu\»  ^BXmw  4t  wfe,w«;' 
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Tour,  is  said  by  his  enemies  to  have  been  at  one 
time  so  reduced  in  circumstances  that  he  carried  on 
the  trade  of  a  mason  in  Rue  St.  Germain  at  Paris. 
The  son,  however,  is  called  gentilhomme  cCune  nais- 
sance  distingueej  both  in  papers  of  the  court  and 
in  a  legal  document  drawn  up  in  the  interest 
of  his  children.  As  he  came  to  Acadia  when  a 
boy  he  could  have  had  little  education,  and  both 
he  and  D'Aunay  carried  on  trade,  which  in  France 
would  have  derogated  from  their  claims  as  gentle- 
men, though  in  America  the  fur  trade  was  not 
held  inconsistent  wfth  noblesse. 

Of  La  Tour's  little  kingdom  at  Cape  Sable,  with 
its  rocks,  fogs,  and  breakers,  its  seal-haunted  islets 
and  iron-bound  shores  guarded  by  Fort  Lomeron, 
we  have  but  dim  and  uncertain  glimpses.  After 
the  death  of  Biencourt,  La  Tour  is  said  to  have 
roamed  the  woods  with  eighteen  or  twenty  men, 
"  living  a  vagabond  life  with  no  exercise  of  re- 
ligion." ^  He  himself  admits  that  he  was  forced 
to  live  like  the  Indians,  as  did  Biencourt  before 
him.^  Better  times  had  come,  and  he  was  now 
commander  of  Fort  Lomeron,  or,  as  he  called  it. 
Fort  La  Tour,  with  a  few  Frenchmen  and  abun- 
dance of  Micmac  Indians.  His  next  neighbor  was 
the  adventurer  Nicolas  Denys,  who  with  a  view 
to  the  timber  trade  had  settled  himself  with  twelve 
men  on  a  small  river  a  few  leagues  distant.  Here 
Razilly  had  once  made  him  a  visit,  and  was  enter- 
tained under  a  tent  of  boughs  with  a  sylvan  feast 
of  wild  pigeons,  brant,  teal,  woodcock,  snipe,  and 

^  Menou,  VAmdie  cohnis^e  par  Charles  de  Menou  d*Aunay  Charnisay. 
2  La  Tour  au  Roy,  25  Juillet,  1627. 
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larkg,  cheered  by  profuse  white  wine  and  clarel 
and  followed  by  a  dessert  of  wild  raspberries.' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Acadian  peninsula 
D'Aunay  reigned  at  Port  Royal  like  a  feudal  lord, 
which  in  fact  he  was.  Denys,  who  did  not  like 
him,  says  that  he  wanted  only  to  rule,  and  treated 
his  settlers  like  slaves;  but  this,  even  if  true  at 
the  time,  did  not  always  remain  so.  D'Aunay 
went  to  France  in  1641,  and  brought  out,  at  hia 
own  charge,  twenty  families  to  people  his  seign- 
iory .^  He  had  already  brought  out  a  wife,  having 
espoused  Jeanne  Molin  or  Motin,  daughter  of 
the  Seigneur  de  Courcelles,  What  with  old  set- 
tlers and  new,  about  forty  families  were  gathered 
at  Port  Royal  and  on  the  river  Annapolis,  and 
over  these  D'Aunay  ruled  like  a  feudal  Robinson 
Crusoe.^  He  gave  each  colonist  a  f;irm  charged 
with  a  perpetual  rent  of  one  sou  an  arpent,  or 
French  acre.  The  houses  of  the  settlers  were  log 
cabins,  and  the  manor-house  of  their  lord  was  a 
larger  building  of  tlie  same  kind.  The  most  press- 
ing need  was  of  defence,  and  D'Aunay  lost  no  time  ■ 
in  repairing  and  reconstructing  the  old  fort  on  the  " 
point  between  Allen's  River  and  the  Annapolis.  ■ 
He  helped  his  tenants  at  their  work,  and  his  con-  '. 
fessor  describes  him  as  returning  to  his  rough 
manor-hou.se  on  a  wet  day,  drenched  with  rain  and  ■ 
bespattered  with  mud,  but  in  perfect  good  humor, 
after  helping  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  mark  out' 


'  Denys,  Ek'rn'i-li'm  gioiivnphlijiie 
'  RBmeBii,  line  t'ohnie  fibriule  en 
•  IlHd.,  1.  96,  B-. 
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a  field.  The  confessor  declares  that  during  the 
eleven  months  of  his  acquaintance  with  him  he 
never  heard  him  speak  ill  of  anybody  whatever,  a 
statement  which  must  probably  be  taken  with 
allowance.  Yet  this  proud  scion  of  a  noble  stock 
seems  to  have  given  himself  with  good  grace  to 
the  rough  labors  of  the  frontiersman,  while  Father 
Ignace,  the  Capuchin  friar,  praises  him  for  the 
merit,  transcendent  in  clerical  eyes,  of  constant 
attendance  at  mass  and  frequent  confession.^ 

With  his  neighbors,  the  Micmac  Indians,  he  was 
on  the  best  of  terms.  He  supplied  their  needs, 
and  they  brought  him  the  furs  that  enabled  him 
in  some  measure  to  bear  the  heavy  charges  of  an 
establishment  that  could  not  for  many  years  be 
self-supporting.  In  a  single  year  the  Indians  are 
said  to  have  brought  three  thousand  moose  skins  to 
Port  Royal,  besides  beaver  and  other  valuable  furs. 
Yet,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  D'Aunay 
did  not  prosper.  He  had  sold  or  mortgaged  his 
estates  in  France,  borrowed  large  sums,  built  ships, 
bought  cannon,  levied  soldiers,  and  brought  over 
immigrants.'  He  is  reported  to  have  had  three 
hundred  fighting  men  at  his  principal  station,  and 
sixty  cannon  mounted  on  his  ships  and  forts ;  for 
besides  Port  Royal  he  had  two  or  three  smaller 
establishments.2 

Port  Royal  was  a  scene  for  an  artist,  with  its 

1  Lettre  du  Pere  Ignace  de  Paris,  Capucin,  6  Aoust,  1653. 

2  Certificat  a  lYgard  de  M.  d'Aunay  Charnisay,  signS  Michel  Boudrot, 
Lieutenant  G€n&al  en  I'Acadie,  et  autres^  anciens  habitans  au  pays,  5  Oct., 
1687.  Lettre  du  Roy  de  gouvemeur  et  lieutenant  g€n€ral  es  costes  de  I'Acadie 
pour  Charles  de  Menou,  Sieur  d'Aulnay  Charnisay,  Fe'v.,  1647. 
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[fort,  its  soldiers  in  breastplate  and  morion,  armed 

with  pike,  halberd,  or  matchlock',  its  manor-house 

I  of  logs,  and  its  seminary  of  like  construction,  its 

j  twelve  Capuchin  friars,  with  cowled  beads,  san- 

,  dalled  feet,  and  the  coixl  of    Saint  Francia ;  the 

I  birch  canoes  of  Micmac  and  Abenaki  Indians  lying 

I  along  the  strand,  and  their  feathered  and  painted 

owners  lounging  about  the  place  or  dozing  around 

i  their  wigwam  firea.     It  was  raedioevalisra  married 

\  to  primeval  savagery.     The  friars  were  supported 

*  by  a  fund  supplied  by  Richelieu,  and  their  chief 

:  business  was  to  convert  the  Indians  into  vassals  of 

France,  the  Church,  and  the  Chevalier  d'Aunay. 

Hard  by  was  a  wooden  chapel,  where  the  seignior 

knelt  in    dutiful  observance    of    every   rite,  and 

where,  under  a  stone   chiselled  with   his  ancient 

I  scutcheon,  one  of  his  children  lay  buried.     In  the 

fort  he  had  not  forgotten  to  provide  a  dungeoa 

for  his  enemies. 

The  worst  of  these  was  Charles  de  In  Tour.     P>e- j 
fore  the  time  of  Eazilly  and  his  snccossor.  D'Ait 
La  Tour  had  felt  himself  the  chief  man  in  Acadia 
but  now  he  was  confronted  by  a  rival  hi^er  i 
rank,  superior  in  resources   and   court  influence, 
proud,  ambitious,  and  masterful.'     lie  was  bitterly  1 
jealous    of  D'Aunay,  and,  to  strengthen  himself  1 
against  so  formidable  a  neighbor,  he  got  from  the  [ 
Company  of  New  France  the  grant  of  a  tract  of  j 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John,  where  j 
he  built  a  fort  and  called  it  after  his  own  name,  1 
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though  it  was  better  known  as  Fort  St.  Jean.^ 
Thither  he  removed  from  his  old  post  at  Cape 
Sable,  and  Fort  St.  Jean  now  became  his  chief 
station.  It  confronted  its  rival,  Port  Eoyal,  across 
the  intervening  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Now  began  a  bitter  feud  between  the  two  chiefs, 
each  claiming  lands  occupied  by  the  other.  The 
Court  interposed  to  settle  the  dispute,  but  in  its 
ignorance  of  Acadian  geography  its  definitions 
were  so  obscure  that  the  question  was  more  em- 
broiled than  ever.^ 

While  the  domestic  feud  of  the  rivals  was  gath- 
ering to  a  head,  foreign  heretics  had  fastened  their 
clutches  on  various  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
which  France  and  the  Church  claimed  as  their 
own.  English  heretics  had  made  lodgment  in 
Virginia,  and  Dutch  heretics  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  while  other  sectaries  of  the  most  malig- 
nant type  had  kennelled  among  the  sands  and 
pine  trees  of  Plymouth,  and  others  still,  slightly 
'Jifferent,  but  equally  venomous,  had  ensconced 
themselves  ua  or  near  the  small  peninsula  of 
Shawmut,  at  the  head  of  La  Grande  Baye,  or 
the  Bay  of  Massachusetts.  As  it  was  not  easy 
to  di.slodge  them,  the  French  dissembled  for  the 
present,  yielded  to  the  logic  of  events,  and  bided 

1  Concession  de  la  Compagnie  de  la  Noitvelle  France  a  Charles  de  Saint- 
Etienne,  Sieur  de  la  Tour,  Lieutenant  G^ne'ral  de  VAcadie,  du  Fort  dela  Tour, 
dans  la  Riviere  de  St.  Jean,  du  15  Janvier,  1635,  in  Memoires  des  Commis-' 
saires,  V.  113  (ed.  1756,  12mo). 

2  Louis  XIII  a  d'Avnay,  10  Fev.,  1638.  This  seems  to  be  the  occa- 
sion of  Charlevoix's  inexact  assertion  that  Acadia  was  divided  into  three 
governments,  under  D'Aunay,  La  Tour,  and  Nicolas  Denys,  respectively. 
The  title  of  Denys,  such  as  it  was,  had  no  existence  till  1654. 
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their  time.  But  the  interlopers  soon  began  toJ 
swarm  northward  and  invade  the  soil  of  Acadia,  ' 
sacred  to  God  and  the  king.  Small  parties  from 
Plymouth  built  trading-houses  at  Machias  and  at 
what  is  now  Castine,  on  the  Penobscot.  As  they 
were  competitors  in  trade,  no  less  than  ibea  uf 
God  and  King  Louis,  and  as  they  were  too  few  to 
resist,  both  La  Tonr  and  D'Aunay  resolved  to  expel 
them  ;  and  in  1633  La  Tour  attacked  the  Plymouth 
trading-house  at  Machias,  killed  two  of  the  Gve 
men  he  found  there,  carried  off  the  other  three,  and 
seized  all  the  goods.^  Two  years  later  D'Amaay 
attacked  the  Plymouth  trading  station  at  Penob- 
scot, the  Pentegoet  of  the  French,  and  took  it  in 
the  name  of  King  Louis.  That  he  might  not  ap- 
pear in  the  part  of  a  pirate,  he  set  a  price  on  the 
goods  of  the  traders  and  then,  having  seized  them, 
gave  ill  return  his  promise  to  pay  at  some  con- 
venient time  if  the  owners  would  come  to  him 
for  the  money. 

He  had  called  on  La  Tour  to  help  him  in  this 
raid  against  Penobscot,  but'  La  Tour,  unwilling  to 
recognize  his  right  to  command,  had  refused.  Me 
had  hoped  that  D'Aunay,  becoming  di.?gusted  with 
liis  Acadian  venture,  which  promised  neither  honor 
nor  profit,  would  give  it  up,  go  back  to  France, 
and  stay  there.  About  the  year  1638  D'Aunay 
did  in  fact  go  to  France,  but  not  to  stay,  for  in 
due  time  ho  reappeared,  bringing  with  him  hia 
bride,  Jeanne  Motin,  who  had  had  the  courage  to 
share  bis  fortunes,  and  whom  lie  now  installed  at 

i  Hubbard,  Hialori/  of  New  England,  1G3.  ^| 
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Port  Royal,  a  sure  sign,  as  his  rival  thought,  that 
he  meant  to  make  his  home  there.  Disappointed 
and  angry.  La  Tour  now  lost  patience,  went  to 
Port  Royal,  and  tried  to  stir  D'Aunay's  soldiers  to 
mutiny ;  then  set  on  his  Indian  friends  to  attack 
a  boat  in  which  was  one  of  D'Aunay's  soldiers 
and  a  Capuchin  friar,  the  soldier  being  killed, 
though  the  friar  escaped.^  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  quarrel  waged  partly  at  Port  Royal  and 
St.  Jean,  and  partly  before  the  admiralty  court  of 
Guienne  and  the  royal  council,  partly  with  bullets 
and  cannon  shot,  and  partly  with  edicts,  decrees, 
and  proces  verbaiix.  As  D'Aunay  had  taken  a  wife, 
so  too  would  La  Tour,  and  he  charged  his  agent 
Desjardins  to  bring  him  one  from  France.  The 
agent  acquitted  himself  of  his  delicate  mission,  and 
shipped  to  Acadia  one  Marie  Jacquelin,  daughter 
of  a  barber  of  Mans,  if  we  may  believe  the  ques- 
tionable evidence  of  his  rival.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Marie  Jacquelin  proved  a  prodigy  of  mettle  and 
energy,  espoused  her  husband's  cause  with*  pas- 
sionate vehemence,  and  backed  his  quarrel  like  the 
intrepid  Amazon  she  was.  She  joined  La  Tour  at 
Fort  St.  Jean,  and  proved  the  most  strenuous  of 
allies. 

About  this  time  D'Aunay  heard  that  the  Eng- 
lish of  Plymouth  meant  to  try  to  recover  Penob- 
scot from  his  hands.  On  this  he  sent  nine  soldiers 
thither  with  provisions  and  mimitions.  La  Tour 
seized  them  on  the  way,  carried  them  to  Fort  St. 
Jean,  and,  according  to  his  enemies,  treated  them 

^  Menou,  L*Acadie  colonisee  par  Charles  de  Menou  d*Axmay, 
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like  slaves,  D'Auiia.y  heard  nothing  of  this  till 
four  months  after,  when,  being  told  of  it  by  In- 
dians, he  sailed  in  person  to  Penobscot  with  two 
small  vessels,  reinforced  the  place,  and  was  on  his 
way  back  to  Port  Koyal  when  La  Tour  met  him 
with  two  armed  pinnaces.  A  fight  took  place 
and  one  of  D'Aunay's  vessels  was  dismasted.  He 
fought  so  well,  however,  that  Captain  Jamin,  his 
enemy's  chief  officer,  was  killed,  and  the  rest,  in- 
cluding La  Tour,  his  new  wife,  and  his  agent  Dea- 
jardins  were  forced  to  surrender,  and  were  carried 
prisoners  to  Port  Royal. 

At  the  request  of  the  Capuchin  friars  D'Aunay 
set  them  all  at  liberty,  after  compelling  La  Tour 
to  sign  a  promise  to  keep  the  peace  in  future.' 
Both  parties  now  laid  their  cases  before  the  French 
courts,  and,  whether  from  the  justice  of  his  cause 
or  from  superior  influence,  D'Aunay  prevailed.  La 
Tour's  coTnmia.^ion  was  revoked,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  report  himself  in  France  to  receive  the 
king's  commands.  Trutiting  to  his  remoteness 
from  the  seat  of  power,  and  knowing  that  the  king 
was  often  ill  served  and  worse  informed,  he  did  not 
obey,  but  remained  in  Acadia  exercising  his  author- 
ity as  before.  D'Aimay's  father,  from  his  house 
in  Rue  St,  Germain,  watched  over  his  son's  inter- 
ests, and  took  care  that  La  Tonr's  conduct  should 
not  be  unknown  at  court.  A  decree  was  there- 
upon issued  directing  D'Aunay  to  seize  his  rival's 
forts  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  place  them  in 
charge  of  trusty  persona.     The  order  was  precipe, 

'  Meiiou,  L'Atadie  co/onu^f  par  CliarUs  de  iUnnv.  <£  Aimoa. 
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bat  D'Aunay  had  not  at  the  time  force  enough 
to  execute  it,  and  the  frugal  king  sent  him  only 
six  soldiers.  Hence  he  could  only  show  the  royal 
order  to  La  Tour  and  offer  him  a  passage  to  France 
in  one  of  his  vessels  if  he  had  the  discretion  to 
obey.  La  Tour  refused,  on  which  D'Aunay  re- 
turned to  France  to  report  his  rival's  contumacy. 
At  about  the  same  time  La  Tour's  French  agent 
sent  him  a  vessel  with  succors.  The  king  ordered 
it  to  be  seized;  but  the  order  came  too  late,  for 
the  vessel  had  already  sailed  from  Rochelle  bound 
to  Fort  St.  Jean. 

When  D'Aunay  reported  the  audacious  conduct 
of  his  enemy,  the  royal  council  ordered  that  the 
offender  should  be  brought  prisoner  to  France,^ 
and  D'Aunay,  as  the  king's  lieutenant-general  in 
Acadia,  was  again  required  to  execute  the  decree.^ 
La  Tour  was  now  in  the  position  of  a  rebel,  and  all 
legality  was  on  the  side  of  his  enemy,  who  repre- 
sented royalty  itself. 

D'Aunay  sailed  at  once  for  Acadia,  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1642,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John, 
before  La  Tour's  fort,  and  sent  three  gentlemen  in 
a  boat  to  read  to  its  owner  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil and  the  order  of  the  king.  La  Tour  snatched 
the  papers,  crushed  them  between  his  hands, 
abused  the  envoys  roundly,  put  them  and  their 

four  sailors  into  prison,  and  kept  them  there  aboy| 
a  year.^ 

1  Arret  du  Conseil,  21  Fe«.,  1642. 

2  Menou,  UAcadie  colonisee. 

8  Menou,  UAcadie  colonisee.    Moreau,  Histoire  de  VAcadie,  169,  170. 
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His  position  was  now  desperate,  for  he  had 
placed  himself  in  open  revolt.  Alarmed  for  the 
consequences,  he  turned  for  help  to  the  heretics  of 
Boston.  True  Catholics  detested  them  as  foes  of 
God  and  man,  but  La  Tour  was  neither  true  Catho- 
lic nor  true  Protestant,  and  would  join  hands  with 
anybody  who  could  serve  his  turn.  Twice  before 
he  had  made  advances  to  the  Boston  malignante, 
and  sent  to  them  first  one  Rochet,  and  then  one 
Lestang,  with  proffosals  of  trade  and  alliance.  The 
envoya  vere  treated  with  courtesy,  but  could  gelJ 
no  promise  of  active  aid.'  ^ 

La  Tour's  agent,  Desjardins,  had  sent  him  from 
Rochelle  a  ship,  called  the  St.  Clement,  manned 
by  a  hundred  and  forty  Huguenots,  laden  with 
stores  and  munitions,  and  commanded  by  Captain 
Mouron.  In  due  time  La  Tour  at  his  Fort  St, 
Jean  heard  that  the  St.  Clement  lay  oS  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  unable  to  get  in  because  D'Aunay 
blockaded  the  entrance  with  two  armed  ships  and 
a  pinnace.  On  this  he  resolved  to  appeal  in  per- 
son to  the  heretics.  He  ran  the  blockade  in  a 
small  boat  under  cover  of  night,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  boarded  the  St,  Clement  and  sailed  for 
Boaton.^ 

I  Hubbard,  /Jitfory  o/.Veip  Ewjlaad,  chap.  liv.     Wintlirop,  H.  42,  81 
'  Menou,  L'Acadie  colomaee. 
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1643-1645. 
LA  TOUR  AND  THE  PURITANS. 

La  Touk  at  Boston.  —  BUs  Meeting  with  Winthrop.  —  Boston 
IN  1643.  —  Training  Day.  —  An  Alarm*.  —  La  Tour's  Bargain. 
—  Doubts  and  Disputes.  —  The  Allies  sail.  —  La  Tour  and 
Endicott.  —  D'Aunat's  Overture  to  the  Puritans.  —  Marie's 
Mission. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1643,  the  people  of  the 
infant  town  of  Boston  saw  with  some  misgiving 
a  French  ship  entering  their  harbor.  It  chanced 
that  the  wife  of  Captain  Edward  Gibbons,  with 
her  children,  was  on  her  way  in  a  boat  to  a  farm 
belonging  to  her  husband  on  an  island  in  the 
harbor.  One  of  La  Tour's  party,  who  had  before 
made  a  visit  to  Boston,  and  had  been  the  guest  of 
Gibbons,  recognized  his  former  hostess,  and  he, 
with  La  Tour  and  a  few  sailors,  cast  off  from  tlie 
ship  and  went  to  speak  to  her  in  a  boat  that  was 
towed  at  the  stern  of  the  St.  Clement.  Mrs.  Gib- 
bons, seeing  herself  chased  by  a  crew  of  outland- 
ish foreigners,  took  refuge  on  the  island  where 
Fort  Winthrop  was  afterwards  built,  which  was 
then  known  as  the  "  Governor's  Garden,"  as  it 
had  an  orchard,  a  vineyard,  and  "  many  other 
conveniences."  ^     The  islands  in  the  harbor,  most 

1  Wood,  New  England's  Prospect,  Part  I.  chap.  x. 
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of  which  were  at  that  time  well  wooded,  seem  to 
have  been  favorite  places  of  cultivation,  as  sheep 
and  cattle  were  there  safe  from  tliose  pests  of  the 
mainland,  the  wolves.  La  Tour,  no  doubt  to  the 
dismay  of  Mrs.  Gibbons  and  her  children,  landed 
after  them,  and  was  presently  met  by  the  governor 
himself,  who,  with  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  a  dangh- 
ter-in-law,  had  apparently  rowed  over  to  their 
garden  for  tlie  imwonted  recreation  of  an  after- 
noon's oyting.'  La  Tour  made  himself  known  to 
the  governor,  and,  after  mutual  civilities,  told  him 
that  a  ship  bringing  supplies  from  France  had 
been  stopped  by  his  enemy,  D'Aunay,  and  that  he 
had  come  to  ask  for  help  to  raise  the  blockade  and 
bring  her  to  his  fort  Winthrop  replied  that,  be- 
fore answering,  he  must  consult  the  magistrates. 
As  Mrs.  Gibbons  and  her  children  were  anxious  to 
get  home,  the  governor  sent  them  to  town  in  hia 
own  boat,  promising  to  follow  with  his  party  in 
that  of  La  Tour,  wlio  had  placed  it  at  his  disposal. 
Meanwlule,  the  people  of  Boston  had  heard  of 
what  was  taking  place,  and  were  in  some  anxiety, 
since,  in  a  truly  British  distrust  of  all  French- 
men, they  feared  lest  their  governor  might  be 
kidnapped  and  held  for  ransom.  Some  of  them 
accordingly  took  arms,  and  came  in  three  boats  to 
the  rescue.  In  fact,  remarks  Winthrop,  "  if  La 
Tour  had  been  ill-minded  towards  us,  he  had  such 
an  opportunity  as  we  hope  neither  he  nor  any 
other  shall  ever  have  the  like  again,"  ^  The  castle, 
or  fort,  which  was  on  another  island  hard  by,  was 
defenceless,  its  feeble  garrison  having  been  lately 
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withdrawn,  and  its  cannon  might  easily  have  been 
turned  on  the  town. 

Boston,  now  in  its  thirteenth  year,  was  a  strag- 
gling village,  with  houses  principally  of  boards  or 
logs,  gathered  about  a  plain  wooden  meeting-house 
which  formed  the  heart  or  vital  organ  of  the  place. 
The  rough  peninsula  on  which  the  infant  settle- 
ment stood  was  almost  void  of  trees,  and  was 
crowned  by  a  hill  split  into  three  summits,  whence 
the  name  of  Tremont,  or  Trimount,  still  retained  by 
a  street  of  the  present  city.  Beyond  the  narrow 
neck  of  the  peninsula  were  several  smaller  villages 
with  outlying  farms;  but  the  mainland  was  for 
the  most  part  a  primeval  forest,  possessed  by  its 
original  owners,  wolves,  bears,  and  rattlesnakes. 
These  last  undesirable  neighbors  made  their  favor- 
ite haunt  on  a  high  rocky  hill,  called  Rattlesnake 
Hill,  not  far  inland,  where,  down  to  the  present 
generation,  they  were  often  seen,  and  where  good 
specimens  may  occasionally  be  found  to  this  day.^ 

Far  worse  than  wolves  or  rattlesnakes  were  the 
Pequot  Indians,  a  warlike  race  who  had  boasted 
that  they  would  wipe  the  whites  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  but  who,  by  hard  marching  and  figlit- 
ing,  had  lately  been  brought  to  reason. 

Worse  than  wolves,  rattlesnakes,  and  Indians 
together  were  the  theological  quarrels  that  threat- 
ened to  kill  the  colony  in  its  infancy.  Children 
are  taught  that  the  Puritans  came  to  New  Eng- 
land in  search  of   religious  liberty.     The  liberty^ 

1  Blue  Hill  in  Milton.  "  Up  into  the  country  is  a  high  hill  which  is 
called  rattlesnake  hill,  where  there  is  great  store  of  these  poysonous 
creatures."  {Wood,  New  England's  Prospect.)  "They  [the  wolves]  be 
the  greatest  inconveniency  the  country  hath."    {Ibid.) 
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they  sought  was  for  themselves  Jilone.  It  was 
the  liberty  to  worship  in  their  own  way,  and  to 
prevent  all  others  from  doing  the  like.  They 
imagined  that  they  held  a  monopoly  of  religious 
truth,  and  Vfeve  bound  in  conscience  to  defend  it 
against  all  comers.  Their  mission  was  to  build  up 
a  western  Canaan,  ruled  by  the  law  of  God,  to 
keep  it  pure  from  error,  and,  if  need  were,  purge 
it  of  heresy  by  persecution ;  to  which  ends  they 
set  up  one  of  the  most  detestable  theocraciea  on 
record.  Church  and  state  were  joined  in  one. 
CKurch  members  alone  had  the  right  to  vote.- 
There  was  no  choice  but  to  remain  politically  a 
cipher,  or  embrace,  or  pretend  to  embrace,  the 
estremest  dogmas  of  Calvin.  Never  was  such  a 
premium  offered  to  cant  and  hypocrisy ;  yet  in 
the  early  days  hypocrisy  was  rare,  so  intense  and 
pervading  was  the  faith  of  the  founders  of  Ne' 
England . 

It  wa.*"  in  the  churches  themselves,  the  appointed 
sentinels  and  defenders  of  orthodoxy,  that  heresy 
lifted  its  head  and  threatened  the  state  with  dis- 
ruption. Where  minds  different  in  complexion 
and  character  were  continually  busied  with  subtle  I 
questions  of  theology,  unity  of  opinion  could  not 
'  be  long  maintained  ;  and  innovation  found  a  cham- 
pion in  one  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  great 
controversial  ability  and  inexhaustible  fluency  ot 
tongue.  Persons  of  a  mystical  turn  of  mind,  or 
a  natural  inclination  to  contrariety,  were  drawn 
to  her  preachings,  and  the  church  of  Boston, 
■with  three  or  four  exceptions,  went  over  to  her  ' 
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in  a  body.  ''  Sanctification,"  "justification,"  "  rev- 
elations," the  "  covenant  of  grace,"  and  the  "  cov- 
enant of  works,"  mixed  in  furious  battle  with 
all  the  subtleties,  sophistries,  and  venom  of  theo- 
logical war,  while  the  ghastly  spectre,  of  Antino- 
mianism  hovered  over  the  fray,  carrying  terror  to 
the  souls  of  the  faithful.  The  embers  of  the  strife 
still  burned  hot  when  La  Tour  appeared  to  bring 
another  firebrand. 

As  a  "  papist "  or  '^  idolater,"  though  a  mild 
one,  he  was  sorely  prejudiced  in  Puritan  eyes*, 
while  his  plundering  of  the  Plymouth  trading- 
house  some  years  before,  and  killing  two  of  its 
five  tenants,  did  not  tend  to  produce  impressions 
in  his  favor;  but  it  being  explained  that  ail  five 
were  drunk,  and  had  begun  the  fray  by  firing  on 
the  French,  the  ire  against  him  cooled  a  little. 
Landing  with  Winthrop,  he  was  received  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  Captain  Gibbons,  whose 
wife  had  recovered  from  her  fright  at  his  approach. 
He  went  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  the  gravity  of 
his  demeanor  gave  great  satisfaction,  a  solemn 
carriage  being  of  itself  a  virtue  in  Puritan  eyes. 
Hence  he  was  well  treated,  and  his  men  were  per- 
mitted to  come  ashore  daily  in  small  numbers. 
The  stated  training  day  of  the  Boston  militia  fell 
in  the  next  week,  and  La  Tour  asked  leave  to  ex- 
ercise his  soldiers  with  the  rest.  This  was  granted, 
and,  escorted  by  the  Boston  trained  band,  about 
forty  of  them  marched  to  the  muster  field,  which 
was  probably  the  Common,  a  large  tract  of  pasture 
land  in  which  was  a  marshy  pool,  the  former  home 
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of  a  colony  of  frogs,  perhaps  not  quite  extermi- 
nated by  the  sticks  and  atones  of  Puritan  boys. 
This  pool,  cleaned,  paved,  and  curbed  with  granite, 
preserves  to  this  day  the  memory  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  is  still  the  Prog  Pond,  though 
bereft  of  frogs. 

The  Boston  trained  band,  in  steel  caps  and  buff 
coats,  went  through  its  exercise,  and  the  visitors, 
we  are  told,  expressed  high  approval.  When  the 
drill  was  finished,  the  Boston  officers  invited  La 
Tour's  officers  to  dine,  while  his  rank  and  file  were 
entertained  in  like  manner  by  the  Puritan  soldiers. 
There  were  more  exercises  in  the  afternoon,  and 
this  time  it  was  the  turn  of  the  French,  who,  saya 
Winthrop,  "  were  very  expert  in  all  their  postures 
and  motions."  A  certain  '"judicious  minister,"  in 
dread  of  popish  conspiracies,  was  troubled  in  spirit 
at  this  martial  display,  and  prophesied  that  "store 
of  blood  would  be  spilled  in  Boston,"  a  prediction 
that  was  not  fulfilled,  although  an  incident  took 
place  which  startled  some  of  the  spectators.  The 
Frenchmen  suddenly  made  a  sham  charge,  sword 
in  hand,  which  the  women  took  for  a  real  one. 
The  alarm  was  soon  over ;  and  as  this  demonstra- 
tion ended  the  performance.  La  Tour  asked  leave 
of  the  governor  to  withdraw  his  men  to  their 
ship.  The  leave  being  granted,  they  fired  a  salute 
and  marched  to  the  wharf  where  their  boat  lay, 
escorted,  as  before,  by  the  Boston  trained  band. 
During  the  whole  of  La  Tour's  visit  he  and 
Winthrop  went  amicably  to  church  together  every 
Sunday,  the  governor  being  attended,  on  these 
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and  all  other  occasions  while  the  strangers  were  in 
town,  by  a  guard  of  honor  of  musketeers  and  hal- 
berd men.  La  Tour  and  his  chief  officers  had  their 
lodging  and  meals  in  the  houses  of  the  principal 
townsmen,  and  all  seemed  harmony  and  good  will. 

La  Tour,  meanwhile,  had  laid  his  request  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  and  produced  among  other 
papers  the  commission  to  Mouron,  captain  of  his 
ship,  dated  in  the  last  April,  and  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  vice-admiral  of  France,  authorizing  Mouron 
to  bring  supplies  to  La  Tour,  whom  the  paper 
styled  lieutenant-general  for  the  king  in  Acadia ; 
La  Tour  also  showed  a  letter,  genuine  or  forged, 
from  the  agent  of  the  Company  of  New  France, 
addressed  to  him  as  lieutenant-general,  and  warn- 
ing him  to  beware  of  D'Aunay:  from  all  which 
the  Boston  magistrates  inferred  that  their  peti- 
tioner was  on  good  terms  with  the  French  gov- 
ernment,^ notwithstanding  a  letter  sent  them  by 
D'Aunay  the  year  before,  assuring  them  that  La 
Tour  was  a  proclaimed  rebel,  which  in  fact  he  was. 
Throughout  this  affair  one  is  perplexed  by  the 
French  official  papers,  whose  entanglements  and 
contradictions  in  regard  to  the  Acadian  rivals  are 
past  unravelling. 

La  Tour  asked  only  for  such  help  as  would  en- 
able him  to  bring  his  own  ship  to  his  own  fort, 
and,  as  his  papers  seemed  to  prove  that  he  was  a 


^  Count  Jules  de  Menou,  in  his  remarkable  manuscript  book  now 
before  me,  expresses  his  belief  that  the  commission  of  the  vice-admiral 
was  genuine,  but  that  the  letter  of  the  agent  of  the  Company  was  a 
fabrication. 
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recognized  officer  of  his  king,  Winthrop  and  the: 
magistrates  thought  that  they  might  permit  him 
to  hire  such  ships  and  men  as  were  disposed  to 
join  him. 

La  Tour  had  tried  to  pass  himself  as  a  Protes- 
tant, but  his  professions  were  distrusted,  notwith- 
standing the  patience  with  which  he  had  listened 
to  the  long-winded  sermons  of  the  Reverend  John 
Cotton,  As  to  his  wife,  however,  there  appears 
to  have  been  but  one  opinion.  She  was  approved 
as  a  sound  Protestant  "  of  excellent  virtues ;  "  and 
her  denunciations  of  D'Aunay  no  doubt  fortified 
the  prejudice  which  was  already  strong  against 
him  for  his  seizure  of  the  Plymouth  trading-house 
at  Penobscot,  and  for  his  aggressive  and  master- 
ful character,  which  made  him  an  inconvenient 
neighbor. 

With  the  permission  of  the  governor  and  the 
approval  of  most  of  the  magistrates.  La  Tour  now 
made  a  bargain  with  hi.^  host,  Captain  Gibbons, 
and  a  merchant  named  Thomas  Hawkins.  They 
agreed  to  furnish  him  with  four  ves-sels ;  to  arm 
each  of  these  with  from  four  to  fourteen  small 
cannon,  and  man  them  with  a  certain  number  of 
sailors,  La  Tour  himself  completing  the  crews  with 
Englishmen  hired  at  his  own  charge.  Hawkins 
was  to  command  the  whole.  The  four  vessels  were 
to  escort  La  Tour  and  his  ship,  the  St.  Clement,  fo 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  John,  in  spite  of  D'Aunay 
and  all  other  opponents.  The  agreement  ran  for 
two  months,  and  La  Tour  was  to  pay  £250  sterling 
a  month  for  the  use  of  the  four  ships,  and  mort- 
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gage  to  Gibbons  and  Hawkins  his  fort  and  all  his 
Acadian  property  as  security.  Winthrop  would 
give  no  commissions  to  Hawkins  or  any  others 
engaged  in  the  expedition,  and  they  were  all  for- 
bidden to  fight  except  in  self-defence ;  but  the 
agreement  contained  the  significant  clause  that  all 
plunder  was  to  be  equally  divided  according  to 
rule  in  such  enterprises.  Hence  it  seems  clear  _ 
that  the  contractors  had  an  eye  to  booty ;  yet  \ 
no  means  were  used  to  liold  them  to  their  good 
behavior. 

Now  rose  a  brisk  dispute,  and  the  conduct  of 
Winthrop  was  sharply  criticised.  Letters  poured 
in  upon  him  concerning  "great  dangers,"  "sin 
upon  the  conscience,"  and  the  like.  He  himself 
was  clearly  in  doubt  m  to  the  course  he  was  tak- 
ing, and  he  soon  called  another  meeting  of  magis- 
trates, in  which  the  inevitable  clergy  were  invited 
to  join;  and  they  all  fell  to  discussing  the  matter 
anew.  As  every  man  of  them  had  studied  the 
Bible  daily  from  childhood  up,  texts  were  the  chief 
weapons  of  the  debate.  Doubts  were  advanced 
as  to  whether  Christians  could  lawfully  help  idol- 
aters, and  Jehoshaphat,  Ahab,  and  Josias  were 
btought  forward  as  cases  in  point.  Then  Solomou 
was  cited  to  the  efi'ect  that  "  he  that  meddleth 
with  the  strife  that  belongs  not  to  him  takes  a  dog 
by  the  ear;  "  to  whicli  it  was  answered  that  the 
quarrel  did  belong  to  us,  seeing  that  Providence 
now  offered  us  the  means  to  weaken  our  enemy, 
D'Aunay,  without  much  expense  or  trouble  to  our- 
selves.    Besides,  we  ought  to  helo  a  neighbor  in 
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distress,  seeing  that  Joshua  helped  the  Gibeonitea, 
and  Jehoshaphat  helped  Jehoram  against  Moab 
with  the  appraval  of  Elisha.  The  opposing  party 
argued  that  "by  aiding  papists  we  advance  and 
strengthen  popery;"  to  which  it  was  replied  that 
the  opposite  effect  might  follow,  since  the  grateful 
papist,  touched  by  our  charity,  might  be  won  to 
the  true  faith  and  turned  from  his  idols. 

Then  the  debate  continued  on  the  more  worldly 
gixjunds  of  expediency  and  statecraft,  and  at  last 
Winthrop's  action  was  approved  by  the  majority. 
Still,  there  were  many  doubters,  and  the  governor 
waa  severely  blamed,  Jolm  Endicott  wrote  to  him 
that  La  Tour  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  he 
and  D'Aunay  had  better  be  left  to  fight  it  out 
between  them,  since  if  we  help  the  former  to  put 
down  his  enemy  he  will  be  a  bad  neighbor  to  us. 

Presently  came  a  joint  letter  from  several  chief 
men  of  the  colony,  Saltonstall,  Bradstreet,  Na- 
thaniel Ward,  John  Norton,  and  others,  saying  in 
substance  :  We  foar  international  law  has  been  ill 
observed;  the  merits  of  the  case  are  not  clear; 
we  are  not  called  upon  in  charity  to  help  La  Tour 
(see  2  Chronicles  six.  2,  and  Proverbs  xxvi.  17) ; 
this  quarrel  is  for  England  and  Prance,  and  not 
for  us ;  if  D'Aunay  is  not  completely  put  down, 
we  shall  have  endless  trouble;  and  "he  that  loses 
his  life  in  an  unnecessary  quarrel  dies  the  devil's 
martyr." 

This  letter,  known  as  the  "Ipswich  letter," 
touched  Winthrop  to  the  quick.  He  thought  that 
t  trenched  on  his  official  dignity,  and  the  asperity 
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of  his  answer  betrays  his  sensitiveness.  He  calls 
the  remonstrance  "  an  act  of  an  exorbitant  nature/' 
and  says  that  it  "  blows  a  trumpet  to  division  and 
dissension."  "  If  my  neighbor  is  in  trouble," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  must  help  him  ;  "  he  main- 
tains that  "  there  is  great  difference  between  giv- 
ing permission  to  hire  to  guard  or  transport,  and 
giving  commission  to  fight,"  and  he  adds  the  usual 
Bible  text,  "  The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare ; 
but  whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be 
safe."  1 

In  spite  of  Winthrop's  reply,  the  Ipswich  letter 
had  great  effect,  and  he  and  the  Boston  magis- 
trates were  much  blamed,  especially,  in  the  coun- 
try towns.  The  governor  was  too  candid  not  to 
admit  that  he  had  been  in  fault,  though  he  limits 
his  self-accusation  to  three  points :  first,  that  he 
had  given  La  Tour  an  answer  too  hastily ;  next, 
that  he  had  not  sufficiently  consulted  the  elders 
or  ministers;  and  lastly,  that  he  had  not  opened 
the  discussion  with  prayer. 

The  upshot,  was  that  La  Tour  and  his  allies 
sailed  on  the  14th  of  July.  D'Aunay's  three  ves- 
sels fled  before  them  to  Port  Eoyal.  La  Tour 
tried  to  persuade  his  Puritan  friends  to  join  him  in 
an  attack ;  but  Hawkins,  the  English  commander, 
would  give  no  order  to  that  effect,  on  which  about 
thirty  of  the  Boston  men  volunteered  for  the  adven- 
ture.    D'Aunay's  followers  had  ensconced  them- 

1  Winthrop's  Answer  to  the  Ipswich  Letter  about  La  Tour  (no  date),  in 
Hutchinson  Papers,  122.  Bradstreet  writes  to  him  on  the  21st  of  June, 
*'  Our  ayding  of  Latour  was  very  jfrievous  to  many  hereabouts,  the 
design  being  feared  to  be  unwarrantable  by  dyvers." 
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selvea  in  a  fortified  -mill,  whence  they  were  driven 
with  some  loHs.  After  burning  the  mill  and  rob- 
bing a  pinnace  loaded  with  furs,  the  Puritans 
returned  home,  having  broken  their  orders  and 
compromised  their  colony. 

In  the  next  summer,  La  Tour,  expecting  a 
serious  attack  from  D'Aiinay,  who  had  lately  been 
to  France,  and  was  said  to  be  on  his  way  back 
with  large  reinforcements,  turned  again  to  Massa- 
chusetts for  help.  The  governor  this  time  was 
John  Endicott,  of  Salem.  To  Salem  the  suppliant 
repaired,  and  as  Endicott  spoke  French  the  con- 
ference was  easy.  The  rugged  bigot  had  before 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  "  having  anything  to 
do  with  these  idolatrous  French;  "  but,  according 
to  Hubbard,  he  was  so  moved  with  compassion  at 
the  woful  tale  of  his  visitor  that  he  called  a  meet- 
ing of  magistrates  and  ministers  to  consider  if  any- 
thing could  be  done  for  him.  The  magistratea 
had  by  this  time  learned  caution,  and  the  meeting 
would  do  nothing  but  write  a  letter  to  D'Aimay, 
demanding  satisfaction  for  his  seizure  of  Penobscot 
and  other  aggressions,  and  declaring  that  the  men 
who  escorted  La  Tour  to  his  fort  in  the  last  sum- 
mer had  no  commission  from  Massachusetts,  yet 
that  if  they  had  wronged  him  he  should  have 
justice,  though  if  he  seized  any  New  England 
trading  vessels  they  would  hold  him  answerable. 
In  short,  La  Tour's  petition  was  not  granted. 

D'Aunay,  when  in  France,  had  pursued  his  liti- 
gation against  his  rival,  and  the  royal  council  had 
ordered  that  the  contumacious  La  Tour  should  be 
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seized,  bis  goods  confiscated,  and  he  himself  hrought,' 
home  a  prisoner;  which  decree  D'Aunay  was  em- 
powered to  execute,  if  he  coidd.  He  had  returned 
to  Acadia  the  accredited  agent  of  the  rojal  will. 
It  was  reported  at  Boston  that  a  Biscayan  pirate 
had  sunk  his  ship  on  the  way ;  but  the  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought,  and  the  report  proved  false. 
D'Aunay  arrived  safely,  and  was  justly  incensed 
at  the  support  given  by  the  Puritans  in  the  last 
year  to  his  enemy.  But  he  too  had  strong  reasona 
for  wishing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  heretic 
neighbors.  King  Louis,  moreover,  had  charged 
him  not  to  offend  them,  since,  when  they  helped 
La  Tour,  they  had  done  so  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
commissioned  as  lieutenant-general  for  the  king, 
and  therefore  they  should  be  held  blameless. 

Hence  D'Aunay  made  overtures  of  peace  and 
friendship  to  the  Boston  Puritans.  Early  in  Oc- 
tober, 1644,  they  were  visited  by  one  Monsieur 
Marie,  "  supposed,"  says  the  chronicle,  "  to  be  a 
friar,  but  habited  like  a  gentleman."  He  was 
probably  one  of  tiie  Capuchins  who  formed  an 
important  part  of  D'Aiinay's  establishment  at  Port 
Royal.  The  governor  and  magistrates  received 
him  with  due  consideration ;  and  along  with  cre- 
dentials from  D'Aunay  he  showed  them  papers 
imder  the  great  seal  of  France,  wherein  the  decree 
of  the  royal  council  was  set  forth  in  fidl.  La  Tour 
condemned  as  a  rebel  and  traitor,  and  orders  given 
to  arrest  both  him  and  his  wife.  Henceforth  there 
was  no  room  to  doubt  which  of  the  rival  chiefs 
had  the  king  and  the  law  on  hi.«:  side.     The  envoy. 
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B  while  complaining  of  the  .aid  given  to  La  Tour, 
offered  terms  of  peace  to  the  governor  and  magis- 
trates, who  replied  to  his  complaints  with  their 
usual  subterfuge,  that  they  had  given  no  commia- 

Ision  to  those  who  had  aided  La  Tour,  declaring  at 
the  same  time  that  they  could  make  no  treaty 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  United  Colonies.  They  then  desired  Marie  to 
set  down  his  proposals  in  writing,  on  which  he  went 
to  the  house  of  one  Mr.  Fowle,  where  he  lodged, 
and  drew  up  in  French  his  plan  for  a  treaty,  add- 
ing the  proposal  that  the  Bostonians  should  join 
D'Aunay  against  La  Tour.  Then  he  came  back 
to  the  place  of  meeting  and  discussed  the  subject 

■  for  half  a  day,  sometimes  in  Ijatin  with  the  magis- 
trates, and  sometimes  in  French  with  the  governor, 
that  old  soldier  being  probably  ill  versed  in  the 
classic  tongues.     In  vain  they  all  urged  that  D'Au- 
nay should  come  to  terms  with  La  Tour.     Marie 
replied,  that  if  La  Tour  would  give  himself  up  his 
life  would  be  spared,  but  that  if  he  were  caught 
he  would   lose  his  bead  as  a  traitor;  adding  that 
his  wife  was  worse  than  he,  being  the  mainspring 
f  of  his  rebellion.     Endicott  and  the  maglstnites  re- 
fused active  alliance;  but  the  talk  ended  in  a  pro- 
I  visional  treaty  of  peace,  duly  drawn  up  in  Latin, 
I  Marie    keeping  one  copy  and    the  governor  the 
t  other.     The  agreement  needed  ratification  by  the 
[  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  on  one  part, 
I  and    by  D'Aunay  on    the   other.     What  is    most 
\  curious  in  tlie  affair  is  the  attitude  of  Massachn- 
i  Betts,  which  from  first  to  last  figures  as  an  inde- 
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pendent  state,  with  no  reference  to  the  king  under 
whose  charter  it  was  building  up  its  theocratic 
republic,  and  consulting  none  but  the  infant  con- 
federacy of  the  New  England  colonies,  of  which 
it  was  itself  the  head.  As  the  commissioners  of 
the  confederacy  were  not  then  in  session,  Endicott 
and  the  magisti-ates  took  the  matter  provisionally 
into  their  own  hands. 

Marie  had  made  good  despatch,  for  he  reached 
Boston  on  a  Friday  and  left  it  on  the  next  Tuesday, 
having  Bniahed  his  business  in  about  three  days, 
or  rather  two,  as  one  of  the  three  was  "  the  Sab- 
bath." He  expressed  surprise  and  gratification  at 
the  attention  and  courtesy  with  which  he  had  been 
treated.  His  hosts  supplied  him  with  horses,  and 
some  of  them  accompanied  him  to  Salem,  where 
he  had  left  his  vessel,  and  whence  he  sailed  for 
Port  Royal,  well  pleased. 

Just  before  he  came  to  Boston,  that  town  had 
received  a  visit  from  Madame  de  la  Tour,  who, 
soon  after  her  husband's  successful  negotiation 
with  Winthrop  in  the  past  year,  had  sailed  for 
France  in  the  ship  St.  Clement.  She  had  labored 
strenuously  in  La  Tour's  cause ;  but  the  in^uence 
of  D'Aunay's  partisans  was  far  too  strong,  and, 
being  charged  with  complicity  in  her  husband's 
misconduct,  she  was  forbidden  to  leave  France  on 
pain  of  death.  She  set  the  royal  command  at 
naught,  escaped  to  England,  took  passage  in  a  ship 
bound  for  America,  and  after  long  delay  landed  at 
Boston.  The  English  shipmaster  had  bargained  to 
carry  her  to  her  husband  at  Fort  St.  Jean  ;  but  he 
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[  broke  his  bond,  and  was  sentenced  by  the  Mns- 
F  sachiisetts  courts  to  pay  her  £2,000  as  damages. 
She  was  permitted  to  hire  three  armed  vessels 
I  then  lying  in  the  harbor,  to  convey  her  to  Fort 
,  St.  Jean,  where  she  arrived  safely  and  rejoined 
I  La  Tour. 

Meanwhile,  D'Aimay  was  hovering  off  the  coast, 

armed  with  the  final  and  conclusive  decree  of  the 

royal  council,  which  placed  both  husband  and  wife 

luider  the  ban,  and  enjoined  him  to  execute  its 

'  eentence.     But  a  re.sort  to  force  was  costly  and  of 

I  doubtful  result,  and   D'Aunay  resolved  again    to 

try    the  effect  of  persuasion.      Approaching   the 

,  mouth  of  the  St.  John,  lie  sent  to  the  fort  two 

I  boata,  comroanded  by  his  lieutenant,  who  carried 

letters  from  his  chief  promising  to  La  Tour's  men 

I  pardon  for  their  past  conduct  and  payment  of  nil 

.  wages  due   them  if  they   would  return  to  their 

L  duty.      An   adherent   of  D'Aunay    declares    that 

I  they  received    these    advances   with   insults    and 

[  curses.       It   was    a   little    before    this    time    that 

Madame  de  la  Tour  arrived  from  Boston.     The 

Lsame  writer  says  tlmt  she  fell  into  a  transport  of 

[  fury, ''  behaved  like  one  possessed  with  a  devil," 

I  and  heaped  contempt  on  the  Catholic  faith  in  the 

presence  of  her  husband,  who    approved    every- 

i  thing  she  did  ;  and  he  further  affirms  that  she  so 

f  berated  and  reviled  the  R^collet  friars  in  the  fort 

that  they  refused  to  stay,  and  set  out  for  Port 

Royal  in  tlie  depth  of  winter,  taking  with  them 

eight  soldiers  of  the  fort  who  were  too  good  Cath- " 

olics  to  remain  in  .such  a  nest  of  heresy  and  re- 
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bellion.  They  were  permitted  to  go,  and  provided 
with  an  old  pinnace  and  two  barrels  of  Indian 
corn,  with  which,  unfortunately  for  La  Tour,  they 
safely  reached  their  destination. 

On  her  arrival  from  Boston,  Madame  de  la  Tour 
had  given  her  husband  a  piece  of  politic  advice. 
Her  enemies  say  that  she  had  some  time  before 
renounced  her  faith  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Puri- 
tans ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  had 
been  a  Huguenot  from  the  first.  She  now  advised 
La  Tour  to  go  to  Boston,  declare  himself  a  Prot- 
estant, ask  for  a  minister  to  preach  to  his  men, 
and  promise  that,  if  the  Bostonians  would  help 
him  to  master  D'Aunay  and  conquer  Acadia,  he 
would  share  the  conquest  with  them.  La  Tour 
admired  the  sagacious  counsels  of  his  wife,  and 
sailed  for  Boston  to  put  them  in  practice  just 
before  the  friars  and  the  eight  deserters  sailed 
for  Port  Royal,  thus  leaving  their  departure 
unopposed. 

At  Port  Eoyal  both  friars  and  deserters  found  a 
warm  welcome.  D'Aunay  paid  the  eight  soldiers 
their  long  arrears  of  wages,  and  lodged  the  friars 
in  the  seminary  with  his  Capuchins.  Then  he 
questioned  them,  and  was  well  rewarded.  They 
told  him  that  La  Tour  had  gone  to  Boston,  leaving 
his  wife  with  only  forty-five  men  to  defend  the 
fort.  Here  was  a  golden  opportunity.  D'Aunay 
called  his  officers  to  council.  All  were  of  one 
mind.  He  mustered  every  man  about  Port  Eoyal 
and  embarked  them  in  the  armed  ship  of  three 
hundred  tons  that  had  brought  him  from  France ; 
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he  then  cros.ieti   the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  all  his 
force,  anchored  in   a  small  harbor  a  league  from 
Fort  St.  Jean,  and  sent  the  Rdeollet  Pere  Andr6  to 
try  to  seduce  more  of  La  Tour's  men,  an  attempt 
which  proved  a  failure.     D'Aunay  lay  two  months 
;  at    his    anchorage,    during   which    time    another 
ship  and  a  pinnace  joined  him  from  Port  Royal. 
Then  he  resolved  to  make  an  attack.    Meanwhile, 
La  Tour  had  persuaded  a  Boston  merchant  to  send 
one   Grafton   to  Fort  St.  Jean  in  a  small  vessel    ^h 
loaded  with  provisions,  and  bringing  also  a  letter  ^H 
to  Madame  de  la  Tour  containing  a  promise  from  ^H 
her  husband  that  he  would  "join  her  in  a  month, 
When  the  Boston  vessel  appeared  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  John,  D'Aunay  seized  it,   placed  Grafton     ^^ 

I  and  the  few  men  with  him  on  sd  island,  and  6nally  ^H 
supplied  them  with  a  leaky  sail-boat  to  make  their  ^H 
way  home  as  they  best  could.  ^H 

D'Aun.ny  now  landed  two  cannon  to  batter  Fort  ^H 
St,  Jean  on  the  land  side,  and  on  the  17th  of  ^H 
April,  having  brought  his  largest  ship  within  pia-  , 

tol-shot  of  the  water  rampart,  he  summoned  the 
garrison    to    surrender,^      They  answered  with  a     ^^ 

II  The  *ite  of  Fort  St.  Jean,  or  Fort  Ln  Toar,  hsi  been  mfttter  of  .^H 
qneBtion.  At  Ciirlelan,  opposite  tlie  present  city  of  St.  John,  are  the  ^^H 
reinnins  of  an  enrthen  fort,  bj  Bome  supposed  to  be  that  of  La  Tour, 
but  which  is  no  doubt  of  later  date,  ns  the  place  was  occupied  by  a  sac- 
ceasion  of  torls  down  to  the  Scren  Years'  War.  On  llie  other  hand,  it 
hu  been  assumed  that  Fart  La  Tour  naa  nt  Jemsec,  which  is  ahout 
WTenty  miles  up  ihe  river.  Now,  in  the  second  Tnortg:age  deed  of  Fort 
La  Tour  to  Major  Gibbons,  May  10,  1Q4S,  the  fort  is  described  as  "tituf 
jiria  de  rtmbovchure  de  In  riii'Sr*  de  Si,  Jean,"  Moreover,  there  Is  n  cata- 
ract just  nbore  the  month  of  the  river,  which,  though  submer^d  nt  liigh 
tide,  cannot  be  passed  by  heavy  ships  at  nny  time;  and  as  n'Aunnjr 
brouKl't  hia  tartest  ship  of  war  to  within  piatnl-sliol  of  the  la 
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volley  of  cannon-shot,  then  hung  out  a  red  flag, 
and,  according  to  D'Aunay's  reporter,  shouted 
"  a  thousand  insults  and  blasphemies  "  !  ^  Towards 
evening  a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall,  and 
D'Aunay  ordered  a  general  assault.  Animated 
by  their  intrepid  mistress,  the  defenders  fought 
with  desperation,  and  killed  or  wounded  many  of 
the  assailants,  not  without  severe  loss  on  their  own 
side.  NumbciS  prevailed  at  last;  all  resistance 
was  overcome ;  the  survivors  of  the  garrison  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  fort  was  pillaged.  Madame 
de  la  Tour,  her  maid,  and  another  woman,  who 
were  all  of  their  sex  in  the  place,  were  among  the 
captives ;  also  Madame  de  la  Tour's  son,  a  mere 
child.  D'Aunay  pardoned  some  of  his  prisoners, 
but  hanged  the  greater  part,  ^^  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  posterity,"  says  his  reporter.  Nicolas 
Denys  declares  that  he  compelled  Madame  de  la 
Tour  to  witness  the  execution  with  a  halter  about 
her  neck ;  but  the  more  trustworthy  accounts  say 
nothing  of  this  alleged  outrage.  On  the  next 
day,  the  18th  of  April,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  decently  buried,  an  inventory  was  made  of 
the  contents  of  the  fort,  and  D'Aunay  set  his  men 
to  repair  it  for  his  own  use.  These  labors  occu- 
pied three  weeks  or  more,  during  a  part  of  which 
Madame  de  la  Tour  was  left  at  liberty,  till,  being 
detected  in  an  attempt  to  correspond  with   her 

have  been  below  the  cataract.  Mr.  W.  F.  Ganonp,  after  careful  exam- 
ination, is  convinced  that  Fort  La  Tour  was  at  Portland  Point,  on  tlie 
east  side  of  the  St.  John,  at  its  mouth.  See  his  paper  on  the  subject  in 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  1891. 

1  See  Proces  Verbal  d' Andre  Certain,  in  Appendix  A. 
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husband  by  means  of  an  Indian,  she  was  put  into 
confinement ;  on  which,  according  to  D'Aunay's 
reporter,  "  she  fell  ill  with  spite  and  rage," 
and  died  within  three  weeks,  after,  as  he  tells 
us,  renouncing  her  heresy  in  the  chapel  of  the 
fort. 
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Having  triumphed  over  his  rival,  D'Aunay  was 
left  free  to  settle  his  accounts  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Puritans,  who  had  oflTended  him  anew  by 
sending  provisions  to  Fort  St.  Jean,  having  always 
insisted  that  they  were  free  to  trade  with  either 
party.  They,  on  their  side,  were  no  less  indignant 
with  him  for  his  seizure  of  Grafton's  vessel  and 
harsh  treatment  of  him  and  his  men. 

After  some  preliminary  negotiation  and  some 
rather  sharp  correspondence,  D'Aunay,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1646,  sent  a  pinnace  to  Boston,  bearing  his 
former  envoy,  Marie,  accompanied  by  his  own 
secretary  and  by  one  Monsieur  Louis. 

It  was  Sunday,  the  Puritan  Sabbath,  when  the 
three  envoys  arrived;  and  the  pious  inhabitants 
were  preparing  for  the  afternoon  sermon.     Marie 
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aud  his  two  colleagues  were  met  at  the  wharf  by 
two  militia  officers  and  conducted  through  the 
silent  and  dreary  streets  to  the  house  of  Captain, 
now  Major,  Gibbons,  who  seems  to  have  taken 
upon  himself  in  an  especial  manner  the  ofiice  of 
entertaining  strangers  of  consequence. 

All  was  done  with  much  civility,  but  no  cere-  ' 
mony,  for  the  Lord's  day  must  be  kept  inviolate. 
Winthrop,  who  had  again  been  chosen  governor, 
now  sent  an  officer,  with  a  guard  of  musketeers, 
to  invite  the  envoys  to  his  own  house.  Here  he 
regaled  them  with  wine  and  sweetmeats,  and  then 
informed  them  of  "  our  manner  that  all  men  either 
come  to  our  publiek  meetings  or  keep  themselves 
quiet  in  their  houses,"  '  He  then  laid  before  them 
such  books  in  Latin  and  French  as  he  had,  aud  told 
them  that  they  were  free  to  walk  in  his  garden. 
Though  the  diversion  offered  was  no  doubt  of  the 
dullest,  since  the  literary  resources  of  the  colony 
then  included  little  besides  arid  theology,  and  the 
walk  in  the  garden  promised  but  moderate  delights 
among  the  bitter  pot  herbs  provided  against  days 
of  fasting,  the  victims  resigned  themselves  with 
good  grace,  and,  as  the  governor  tells  us,  "  gave 
no  offence."  Sunset  came  at  last  and  set  the 
captives  free. 

On  Monday  both  sides  fell  to  business.  The 
envoys  showed  their  credentials,  but,  as  the  com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies  were  not  yet 
in  session,  nothing  conclusive  could  be  done  till 
Tuesday.  Then,  all  being  assembled,  each  party 
>  Wiotlirop,  11,  273,  275. 
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made  its  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  other, 
and  a  long  discussion  followed.  Meals  were  pro- 
vided for  the  three  visitors  at  the  "ordinarv," 
or  inn,  where  the  magistrates  dined  during  the 
sessions  of  the  General  Court.  The  governor,  as 
their  host,  always  sat  with  them  at  the  board  and 
strained  his  Latin  to  do  honor  to  his  guests.  They, 
on  their  part,  that  courtesies  should  be  evenly 
divided,  went  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock  to 
the  governor's  house,  whence  he  accompanied 
them  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  at  night  he,  or 
some  of  the  conmiissioners  in  his  stead,  attended 
them  to  their  lodging  at  the  house  of  Major 
Gibbons. 

Serious  questions  were  raised  on  both  sides ;  bu^ 
as  both  wanted  peace,  explanations  were  mutually 
made  and  accepted.  The  chief  difficulty  lay  in 
the  undeniable  fact  that,  in  escorting  La  Tour  to 
his  fort  in  1643,  the  Massachusetts  volunteers  had 
chased  D'Aunay  to  Port  Royal,  killed  some  of  his 
men,  burned  his  mill,  and  robbed  his  pinnace,  for 
w^hich  wrongs  the  envoys  demanded  heavy  dam- 
ages. It  was  true  that  the  governor  and  magis- 
trates had  forbidden  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part 
of  the  volunteers;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  had 
had  reason  to  believe  that  their  prohibition  would 
be  disregarded,  and  had  taken  no  measures  to  en- 
force it.  The  envoys  clearly  had  good  ground  of 
complaint;  and  here,  says  Winthrop,  ^' they  did 
stick  two  days."  At  last  they  yielded  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  what  D'Aunay  wanted  was  not  so 
much  compensation  in  money  as  satisfaction  to  his 
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honor  ]>y  an  iiekiiowledgmcnt  of  their  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  Massachusetts  authorities;  and  they 
further  declared  that  he  would  accept  a  moderate 
present  in  token  of  such  acknowledgment.  The 
difficulty  now  was  to  find  such  a  present.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  Massachusetts  presently  bethought 
themselves  of  a  "very  fair  new  sedan"  which  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico  had  sent  to  his  sister,  and  which 
had  been  captured  in  the  West  Indies  by  one 
Captain  Cromwell,  a  corsair,  who  gave  it  to  "our 
governor."  Winthrop.  to  whom  it  was  entirely 
useless,  gladly  parted  with  it  in  such  a  cause,  and 
the  sedan,  being  graciously  accepted,  ended  the 
discussion.'  The  treaty  was  signed  in  duplicate 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  and 
the  envoys  of  D'Aunay,  and  peace  was  at  last 
concluded. 

The  conference  had  been  conducted  with  much 
courtesy  on  both  sides.  One  small  cloud  appeared, 
but  soon  passed  away.  The  French  envoys  dis- 
played the  fmr-de-lijs  at  the  masthead  of  their 
pinnace  as  she  lay  in  the  harbor.  The  townsmen 
were  incensed,  and  Monsieur  Marie  was  told  that 
to  fly  foreign  colors  in  Boston  harbor  was  not 
according  to  custom.  He  insisted  for  a  time, 
but  at  length  ordered  the  offending  flag  to  be 
lowered. 

On  the  28th  of  September  the  envoys  bade 
farewell  to  Winthrop,  who  had  accompanied  them 
to  their  pinnace  with  a  guard  of  honor.  Five 
cannon  saluted  them  from  Boston,  five  from  "  the 
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Castle,"  and  three  from  Charlestown.  A  sup- 
ply of  mutton  and  a  keg  of  sherry  were  sent 
on  board  their  vessel,  and  then,  after  firing  an 
answering  salute  from  their  swivels,  they  stood 
down  the  bay  till  their  sails  disappeared  among 
the  islands. 

La  Tour  had  now  no  more  to  hope  from  his  late 
supporters.  He  had  lost  his  fort,  and,  what  was 
worse,  he  had  lost  his  indomitable  wife.  Through- 
out the  winter  that  followed  his  disaster  he  had 
been  entertained  by  Samuel  Maverick,  at  his  house 
on  Noddle's  Island.  In  the  spring  he  begged  hard 
for  further  help,  and,  as  he  begged  in  vain,  he 
sailed  for  Newfoundland  to  make  the  same  peti- 
tion to  Sir  David  Kirke,  who  then  governed  that 
island.  Kirke  refused,  but  lent  him  a  pinnace  and 
sent  htm  back  to  Boston.  Here  some  merchanta 
had  the  good  nature  or  fully  to  intrust  him  with 
goods  for  the  Indian  trade,  to  the  amount  of  four 
liundred  pounds.  Thus  equipped,  he  sailed  for 
Acadia  in  Kirke's  pinnace,  manned  with  his  own 
followers  and  five  New  England  men.  On  reach- 
ing Cape  Sable  he  conspired  with  tlie  master  of'l 
the  pinnace  and  his  own  men  to  seize  the  vessel 
and  set  the  New  England  sailors  ashore,  which 
was  done.  La  Tour,  it  is  said,  shooting  one  of 
them  in  the  face  with  a  pistol.  It  was  winter,  and 
the  outcasts  roamed  along  the  shore  for  a  fort- 
night, half  frozen  and  half  starved,  till  they  were 
met  by  Micmac  Indians,  who  gave  them  food  and 
a  boat,  in  whichj  by  rare  good  fortune,  they 
reached  Boston,  where  their  story  convinced  the 
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most  infatuated  that  they  had  harbored  a  knave. 
"Whereby,"  solemnly  observes  the  pious  but  much 
mortified  Winthrop,  who  had  been  La  Tour's  best 
friend,  "  it  appeared  (aa  the  Scripture  saith)  that 
there  is  no  confidence  in  an  unfaithful  or  canial 
man."  ^ 

When  the  capture  of  Fort  St,  Jean  was  known 
at  court  the  young  king  was  well  pleased,  and 
promised  to  send  D'Atmay  the  gift  of  a  ship;^  but 
he  forgot  to  keep  his  word,  and  requited  his  faith- 
ful subject  with  the  less  costly  reward  of  praises 
and  lienors.  After  a  preamble  reciting  his  merits, 
and  especially  his  "care,  courage,  and  valor"  in 
"  taking  by  our  express  order  and  reducing  again 
under  our  authority  the  fort  on  the  St.  John  which 
La  Tour  had  rebelliously  occupied  with  the  aid  of 
foreign  sectaries,"  the  king  confirms  D'Aunay's 
authority  in  Acadia,  and  extends  it  on  paper  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Virginia,  empowering  him  to 
keep  for  himself  such  parts  of  this  broad  domain  as 
he  might  want,  and  grant  out  the  rest  to  others,  who 
were  to  hold  of  him  as  vassals.  He  could  build 
forts  and  cities,  at  his  own  expense  ;  command  by 
land  and  sea,  make  war  or  peace  within  the  limits  ' 
of  hia  grant,  appoint  officers  of  government,  jus-  ' 
tice,  and  police,  and,  in  short,  exercise  sovereign 
power  with  the  simple  reservation  of  homage  to 
the  king,  and  a  tenth  part  of  all  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  to  the  royal  treasury.  A  full  monopi 
of  the  fur  trade  throughout  his  dominion  was  c< 

S  Sei'i.,  1046. 
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ferred  on  him,  and  any  infringement  of  it  was  to 
be  punished  by  confiscation  of  ships  and  goods,  and 
thirty  thousand  livres  of  damages.  On  his  part 
he  was  enjoined  to  "establish  the  name,  power, 
and  authority  of  the  king,  subject  the  nations  to 
his  rule,  and  teach  them  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  and  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith."  ^' 
Acadia,  in  short,  was  made  an  hereditary  fief,  and 
D'Aunay  and  his  heirs  became  lords  of  a  domain 
as  large  as  a  European  kingdom. 

D'Aunay  had  spent  his  substance  in  the  task  of 
civilizing  a  wilderness.^  The  king  had  not  helped 
him;  and  though  he  belonged  to  a  caste  which 
held  commerce  in  contempt,  he  must  be  a  fur 
trader  or  a  bankrupt.  La  Tour  s  Fort  St.  Jean 
was  a  better  trading  station  than  Port  Royal, 
and  it  had  wofully  abridged  D'Aunay's  profits. 
Hence  an  ignoble  competition  in  beaver-skins  had 
greatly  embittered  their  quarrel.  All  this  was 
over ;  Fort  St.  Jean,  the  best  trading  stand  in 
Acadia,  was  now  in  its  conqueror's  hands,  and 
his  monopoly  was  no  longer  a  mere  name,  but 
a  reality. 

Everything  promised  a  thriving  trade  and  a 
growing  colony,  when  the  scene  was  suddenly 
changed.     On   the  24th   of  May,    1650,   a  dark 


1  Lettre  du  Boy  de  Gonvemeur  et  Lieutenant  G^n&al  es  costes  de  VAcadie 
pour  Charles  de  Menou  d^Auhay  Charnisay,  Feo.^  1647.  Leltre  de  la  Reyne 
rigente  au  meme,  13  Avril^  1647. 

2  His  heirs  estimated  Jiis  outlays  for  the  colony  at  800,000  livres. 
Memoire  des  Jilles  du  feu  Seigneur  d'Anlnay  Chamisayf  1686.  Placet  de 
Jofitph  de  Menou  d'Aunay  Charnisay^  JUs  ain€  du  feu  Charles  de  Menou 
d'Aunay  Charnisay,  1658. 
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and  stormy  day,  D'Aunfiy  and  his  valet  were 
in  a  birch  Ciinou  in  the  basin  of  Port  Eoyal,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Annapolis.     Perhaps 

'neither  master  nor  man  was  skilled  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  treiicherous  craft  that  bore  them. 
The  canoe  overset.  D'Aunay  and  the  valet  clung 
to  it  and  got  astride  of  it,  one  at  each  end.  There 
they  sat,  sunk  to  the  shoulders,  the  canoe  though 
under  water  having  buoyancy  enough  to  keep  them 
from  sinking  further.  So  they  remained  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  D'Aunay 
was  dead,  not  from  drowning  but  from  cold,  for  the 
■water  still  retained  the  chill  of  winter.  The  valet 
remained  alive,  and  in  this  condition  they  were 
found  by  Indians  and  brought  to  the  north  shore  of 
the  Annapolis,  whither  Father  Ignace,  the  supe- 
rior of  the  Capuchins,  went  to  find  the  body  of  his 
patron,  brought  it  to  the  fort,  and  buried  it  in  the 
chapel,  in  presence  of  his  wife  and  all  the  soldiers 
and  inhabitants.^ 

The  Father  Superior  highly  praises  the  dead 
chief,  and  is  astonished   that  the   earth  does  not 

'  gape  and  devour  the  slanderers  who  say  that  he 

'  died  in  desperation,  as  one  abandoned  of  God.  He 
admits  that,  in  former. times,  cavillers  might  have 

I  found  wherewith  to  accuse  liim,  but  declares  that 
before  his  death  he  had  amended   all  his  faults. 

[  This  is  the  testimony  of  a  Capuchin,  whose  fra- 
ternity he  bad  always  favored.  The  Kecolleta, 
on  the  other  hand,  whose  patron  was  La  Tour, 

1  Letlre  da  Ren.  P.  Ipmcf,  Capucm,  fl  Aoiisl,  1663. 
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complained  that  D'Aiinay  had  ill-used  them,  and 
demanded  redress.^ 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  favorable  exam- 
ple of  his  class;  loyal  to  his  faith  and  his  king, 
tempering  pride  with  courtesy,  and  generally  true 
to  his  cherished  ideal  of  the  gentilhomme  Fran- 
^ais.  In  his  qualities,  as  in  his  birth,  he  was  far 
above  his  rival,  and  his  death  was  the  ruin  of 
the  only  French  colony  in  Acadia  that  deserved 
the  name. 

At  the  news  of  his  enemy's  fate  a  new  hope 
possessed  La  Tour.  He  still  had  agents  in  France 
interested  to  serve  him,  while  the  father  of  D'Au- 
nay,  who  acted  as  his  attorney,  was  feeble  with 
age,  and  his  children  were  too  young  to  defend 
their  interests. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  document,  bearing 
date  February,  1651,  or  less  than  a  year  after 
D'Aunay's  death.  It  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
decree  of  1647  in  his  favor.  La  Tour  suddenly  ap- 
pears as  the  favorite  of  royalty,  and  all  the  graces 
before  lavished  on  his  enemy  are  now  heaped  upon 
him.  The  lately  proscribed  "  rebel  and  traitor  "  is 
confirmed  as  governor  and  lieutenant-general  in 
New  France.  His  services  to  God  and  the  king 
are  rehearsed  ^*as  of  our  certain  knowledge,"  and 
he  is  praised  with  the  same  emphasis  used  towards 
D'Aunay  in  the  decree  of  1647,  and  almost  in 
the  same  words.  The  paper  goes  on  to  say  that 
he,  La  Tour,  would  have  converted  the  Indians 

^  Papers  to  this  effect  are  among  the  many  pieces  cited  in  the  Arrii 
du  Conseil  d'etat  d  I'egard  du  Seigneur  de  la  Tour,  6  Mars,  1644. 
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4T 
ig  if  D'Aunay 


and    conquered   Acadia  for  the  k: 
had  not  prevented  him,' 

Unless  this  document  is  a  fabrication  in  the 
interest  of  La  Tour,  as  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe,  it  suggests  strange  reflections  on  colonial 
administration  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV. 
Genuine  or  not,  La  Tour  profited  by  it,  and  after 
a  visit  to  France,  which  proved  a  successful  and 
fruitful  one,  he  returned  to  Acadia  with  revived 
hopes.  The  widow  of  D'Aunay  had  eight  chil- 
dren, all  minora,  and  their  grandfather,  the  octo- 
genarian  Rene  de  Menon,  had  been  appointed 
their  guardian.  He  sent  an  incompetent  and 
faithless  person  to  Port  Royal  to  fulfil  the  ward- 
ship of  which  he  was  no  longer  capable. 

The  unfortunate  widow  and  her  children  needed 
better  lielp.  D'Aunay  had  employed  as  bis  agent 
one  I^e  Borgne,  a  merchant  of  Rochelle,  who  now 
succeeded  in  getting  the  old  man  under  his  influ- 
ence and  inducing  him  to  sign  an  acknowledg- 
ment, said  to  be  false,  that  D'Aunay's  heirs  owed 
him  260,000  livres.^  Le  Borgne  next  came  to 
Port  Royal  to  push  his  schemes,  and  here  he  in- 
veigled or  frightened  the  widow  into  signing  a 
paper  to  the  effect  that  she  and  her  children  owed 

*  Confirmalion  de  Goiiameur  el  Lieiilsxant  Gene'ml  pour  le  Roy  de  la 
JVduw//b  France,  a  la  Crate  de  CAeadie.  oh  Sr.  Charles  de  Si.  Elienne,  Chn-a- 
tier  de  la  Tour,  27  Fiki.,  1061.  A  uop.v  of  litis  strnnRe  piipcr  is  before 
Bie.  Comta  ite  Menou,  »nri,  after  liim,  lii«  fbllower,  Mureau.  doubt  Hie 
genuineneai  of  Ihe  document,  whicli,  liowerer,  is  alluded  [o  without 
eogpicioD  in  the  legal  pnpcr  entitled  Miiaoire  in  re  Charles  de  Si.  Eliame, 
Seigotfir  de  la  Tear  [fila )  el  tei  friret  et  jweuri,,  1700.  Tills  Hemoln  in  in 
the  interest  of  the  heirs  of  La  Tour,  and  is  to  be  judged  accord  in  glj',  , 
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him  205,286  livres.  It  was  fortunate  for  his  un- 
scrupulous  plans  that  he  had  to  do  with  the  soft 
and  tractable  Madame  d'Aunay,  and  not  with  the 
high-spirited  and  intelligent  ainazon,  Madame  La 
Tour.  Le  Borgne  now  seized  on  Port  Royal  as 
security  for  the  alleged  debts,  while  La  Tour  on 
his  return  from  his  visit  to  France  induced  the 
perplexed  and  helpless  widow  to  restore  to  him 
Fort  St.  Jean,  conquered  by  her  late  husband. 
Madame  d'Aunay,  beset  with  insidious  enemies, 
saw  herself  and  her  children  in  danger  of  total 
ruin.  She  applied  to  the  Due  de  VendSme,  grand 
master,  chief,  and  superintendent  of  navigation, 
and  offered  to  share  all  her  Acadian  claims  with 
him  if  he  would  help  her  in  her  distress;  but, 
from  the  first,  VendSme  looked  more  to  his  own 
interests  than  to  hers.  La  Tour  w^as  not  satis- 
fied with  her  concessions  to  him,  and  perplexing 
questions  rose  between  them  touching  land  claims 
and  the  fur  trade.  To  end  these  troubles  she 
took  a  desperate  step,  and  on  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1653,  married  her  tormentor,  the  foe  of  her 
late  husband,  who  had  now  been  dead  not  quite 
three  years.^  Her  chief  thought  seems  to  have 
been  for  her  children  whose  rights  are  guarded, 
though  to  little  purpose,  in  the  marriage  contract. 
She  and  La  Tour  took  up  their  abode  at  Fort  St. 
Jean.  Of  the  children  of  her  first  marriage  four 
were  boys  and  four  were  girls.  They  were  ruined 
at  last  by  the  harpies  leagued  to  plunder  them, 

^  Kameau,  I.  120.    Menou  and  Moreau  think  that  this  marriage  took 
piace  two  or  three  years  later. 
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and  sought  refuge  in  France,  where  the  boys  were 
all  killed  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  at  least 
three  of  the  girla  became  huns.^ 

Now  follow  complicated  disputes,  without  dig- 
nity or  interest,  and  turning  chiefly  on  the  fur 
trade.  Lc  Borgne  and  his  son,  in  virtue  of  their 
claims  on  the  estate  of  D'Aunay,  which  were  sus- 
tained by  the  French  courts,  got  a  Hon's  share  of 
Acadia;  a  part  fell  also  to  La  Tour  and  his  children 
by  his  new  wife,  while  Kicolas  Deuys  kept  a  feeble 
hold  on  tbe  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as 
far  north  as  Cape  Eosiers, 

War  again  broke  out  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, and,  in  1654,  Miijor  Robert  Sedgwick  of 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  who  had  served 
the  civil  war  as  a  major-general  of  Cromwell,  led 
a  small  New  England  force  to  Acadia  under  a 
commission  from  the  Protector,  captured  Fort 
St.  Jean,  Port  Koyal,  and  all  the  other  French  star 
tions,  and  conquered  the  colony  for  England.  It 
was  restored  to  France  by  tbe  treaty  of  Breda, 
and  captured  again  in  1690  by  Sir  William  Phips. 
The  treaty  of  Kyswick  again  restored  it  to  France, 
till,  in  1710,  it  was  finally  seized  for  England  by 
General  Nicholson. 

When,  after  Sedgwick's  expedition,  the  English 
were  in  possession  of  Acadia,  La  Tour,  not  for  tbe 
first  time,  tried  to  fortify  his  claims  by  a  British 
title,  and,  jointly  with  Thomas  Temple  and  William 
Crown,  obtjiined  a  grant  of  the  colony  from  Crom- 
well, though  he  soon  after  sold  his  share  to  his 
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copartner,  Temple.  He  seems  to  have  died  in 
1666.^  Descendants  of  his  were  living  in  Acadia 
in  1830,  and  some  may  probably  still  be  found 
there.  As  for  D'Aunay,  no  trace  of  his  blood  is 
left  in  the  land  where  he  gave  wealth  and  life  for 
France  and  the  Church. 

1  Bameau,  L  122. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  JESUITS  AT  ONOITOAGA, 

Phh  iBoqnoia  Wab.  ^^  Fathbr  Ponckt.  — ■  Hi»  Advbstobm.  — 
jBsuir  BoLUNBBS.  —  L&  MoTNK'a  MisEioN.-F  Chaduohot  and 
DiBLON. — Isoiinois  Feroc;tt.  —  The  Mohawk  Kidnappebb. — 
Cbitioal  Position.  —  The  Colont  of  Ososdaoa.  -^  Spbecb  o» 

CBAnHOKOT. —  OlIKNS     OF      DESTRUCTHUi. —  DbvICE   OF    THB    JeB- 

DITS.  — The  Mbdicikb  Feast.  —  Tbb  Escape. 

In  the  summer  of  1653,  all  Canada  turned  to 
fasting  and  penance,  proces.'iions,  vowa,  and  suppli- 
cations. The  saints  and  tlie  Virgin  were  beset  with 
unceasing  prayer.  The  wretched  Uttle  colony  was 
like  some  puny  garrison,  starving  and  sick,  cora- 
passed  with  inveterate  foes,  supplies  cut  off,  and 
succor  hopeless. 

At  Montreal,  the  advance  guard  of  the  settle- 
ments, a  sort  of  Castle  Dangerous,  held  by  about 
fifty  Frenchmen,  and  said  by  a  pious  writer  of  the 
day  to  exist  only  by  a  contmuous  miracle,  some 
two  hundred  Iroquois  fell  upon  twenty-six  French- 
men. Tlie  Christians  were  outmatched,  eight  to 
one ;  but,  says  the  chronicle,  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
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was  on  their  side,  and  the  Son  of  Mary  refuses 
notliing  to  his  holy  mother.^  Through  her  inter- 
cession, the  Iroquois  shot  so  wildly  that  at  their 
first  fire  every  bullet  missed  its  mark,  and  they 
met  with  a  bloody  defeat.  The  palisaded  settle- 
ment of  Three  Rivers,  though  in  a  position  less 
exposed  than  that  of  Montreal,  was  in  no  less 
jeopardy.  A  noted  war-chief  of  the  Mohawk  Iro- 
quois had  been  captured  here  the  year  before,  and 
put  to  death ;  and  his  tribe  swarmed  out,  like  a 
nest  of  angry  hornets,  to  revenge  him.  Not  con- 
tent with  defeating  and  killing  the  commandant, 
Du  Plessis  Bochart,  they  encamped  during  winter 
in  the  neighboring  forest,  watching  for  an  oppor- 
timity  to  surprise  the  place.  Hunger  drove  them 
off,  but  they  returned  in  spring,  infesting  every 
field  and  pathway ;  till,  at  length,  some  six  hundred 
of  their  warriors  landed  in  secret  and  lay  hidden  in 
the  depths  of  the  woods,  silently  biding  their  time. 
Having  failed,  however,  in  an  artifice  designed  to 
lure  the  French  out  of  their  defences,  they  showed 
themselves  on  all  sides,  plundering,  bm-ning,  and 
destroying,  up  to  the  palisades  of  the  fort.^ 

Of  the  three  settlements  which,  with  their  feeble 
dependencies,  then  comprised  the  whole  of  Canada, 
Quebec  was  least  exposed  to  Indian  attacks,  being 
partially  covered  by  Montreal  and  Three  Eivers, 
Nevertheless,  there  was  no  safety  this  year,  even 

i  Le  Mercier,  Relation,  1658,  8. 

2  So  bent  were  thej  on  taking  the  place,  that  they  brought  their 
families,  in  order  to  make  a  permanent  settlement.  —  Marie  de  I'lncama- 
tion,  Lettre  du  6  Sept,  1668. 


fW6S.]  PACITIC  OVERTXIRES. 


rMS 
uTider  the  cannon  of  Fort  St.  Louis.  At  Cap 
Rouge,  a  few  miles  above,  the  Jesuit  Poncet  saw 
a  poov  woman  who  had  a  patch  of  com  beside  her 
cabin,  but  couU]  find  nobody  to  harvest  it.  The 
fn  ther  went  to  seek  aid,  met  one  Mathurin 
Ftanchetot,  whom  he  persuaded  to  undertake  the 
charitable  task,  and  was  returning  with  him,  when 

I  they  both  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  Iioquois,  who 
Heized  them  and  dragged  them  off.  Thirty-two 
men  embarked  in  canoes  at  Quebix  to  follow  the 
retreating  savages  and  rescue  the  prisoners.  Push- 
ing rapidly  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  approached 
Three  Rivers,  foimd  it  beset  by  the  Mohawks, 
and  bravely  threw  themselves  into  it,  to  the  great 
joy  of   its  defenders  and    discouragement  of   the 

I  assailants. 
Meanwhile,  the  interceaaon  of  the  Virgin  wrought 
new  marvels  at  Montreal,  and  a  bright  ray  of  hope 
beamed  forth  from  the  darkness  and  the  storm  to 
cheer  the  hearts  of  her  votaries.  It  was  on  the 
26th  of  June  that  sixty  of  the  Onondaga  Iroquois 
appeared  in  sight  of  the  fort,  shouting  from  a  dis- 
tance that  they  came  on  an  errand  of  peace,  and 
Hsking  safe-conduct  for  some  of  their  number. 
Guns,  Bcalping-knives,  tomahawks,  were  all  laid 
aside ;  and,  with  a  confidence  truly  astonishing,  a 
deputation  of  chiefs,  naked  and  defenceless,  came 
into  the  midst  of  those  whom  they  had  betrayed 
80  often.  The  French  had  a  mind  to  seize  them, 
and  pay  them  in  kind  for  past  treachery  ;  but  they 
refrained,  seeing  in  this  wondrous  change  of  heart 
the  manifest  hand  of  Heaven.    Nevertheless,  it  can 
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be  exphiined  without  a  miracle.  The  Iroquois,  or, 
at  least,  the  western  nations  of  their  league,  had 
just  become  involved  in  war  with  their  neighbors 
the  Eries,^  and  "  one  war  at  a  time  "  was  the  sage 
maxim  of  their  policy. 

All  was  smUes  and  blandishment  in  the  fort  at 
Montreal ;  presents  were  exchanged,  and  the  depu- 
ties departed,  bearing  home  golden  reports  of  the 
French.  An  Oneida  deputation  soon  followed ;  but 
the  enraged  Mohawks  still  infested  Montreal  and 
beleaguered  Three  Rivers,  tiU  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal chiefs  and  four  of  their  best  warriors  were 
captured  by  a  party  of  Christian  Hurons.  Then, 
seeing  themselves  abandoned  by  the  other  nations 
of  the  league  and  left  to  wage  the  war  alone,  they, 
too,  made  overtures  of  peace. 

A  grand  council  was  held  at  Quebec.  •  Speeches 
were  made,  and  wampum-belts  exchanged.  The 
Iroquois  left  some  of  their  chief  men  as  pledges  of 
sincerity,  and  two  young  soldiers  offered  them- 
selves as  reciprocal  pledges  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  The  war  was  over ;  at  least  Canada  had 
found  a  moment  to  take  breath  for  the  next 
struggle.  The  fur  trade  was  restored  again,  with 
promise  of  plenty ;  for  the  beaver,  profiting  by  the 
quarrels  of  their  human  foes,  had  of  late  greatly 
multiplied.  It  was  a  change  from  death  to  life ; 
for  Canada  lived  on  the  beaver,  and,  robbed  of  this, 


^  See  Jesuits  in  North  America,  438.  The  Iroquois,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, consisted  of  five  "nations/'  or  tribes, — the  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Cajugas,  and  Senecas.  For  an  account  of  them,  see  thf 
work  just  cited,  Introduction. 
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her  only  sustenance,  had  been  dying  slowly  since 
the  strife  began.* 

"  Yesterday,"  writes  Father  Le  Mercier,  "  all  waa 
dejection  and  gloom  j  to-day,  all  is  anules  and 
gayety.  On  Wednesday,  massacre,  burning,  and 
pClage ;  on  Thursday,  gifts  and  visits,  as  among 
friends.  If  the  Iroquois  have  their  hidden  designs, 
BO,  too,  has  God. 

'  On  the  day  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  the  chief,  Aontarisati,^  so  regretted  by  the 
Iroquois,  was  taken  prisoner  by  our  Indians,  in- 
structed by  our  fathers,  and  baptized ;  and,  on  the 

ae  day,  being  put  to  death,  he  ascended  to 
heaven.  I  doubt  not  that  he  thanked  the  Virgin 
for  his  misfortune  and  the  blessing  that  followed, 
and  that  he  prayed  to  God  for  his  coimtrymen. 

"  The  people  of  Montreal  made  a  solemn  vow  to 
celebrate  publicly  the  fete  of  this  mother  of  all 
blessings ;  whereupon  the  Iroquois  came  to  ask  for 
peace. 

"  It  was  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption  of  this 
Queen  of  angels  and  of  men  that  the  Huron.s  took 
at  Montreal  that  other  famous  Iroquois  chief,  whose 
cajjture  caused  the  Mohawks  to  seek  our  alliance. 

"  On  the  day  when  the  Church  honora  the  Nativity 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  Iroquoia  granted  Father 

1  According  to  Le  Mercier,  beavet  to  Iho  TBlue  of  from  200,000  to 
800.000  livrea  wn»  yearly  brouglit  down  to  the  colony  before  the  tieatrue- 
tion  of  ilie  lIuroDs  (Ifl49-fl0).  Tliree  yeara  later,  aoi  one  bearer  ekin 
was  brought  to  Mcotreal  during  a  twelvemonth,  and  Three  Kiterg  and 
Quebec  liad  barely  eoougb  to  pay  for  keeping  the  foitiflcatioiu  ii 

1  The  chief  irhose  death  bad  bo  enraged  the  Alohawki. 
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Poncet  his  life ;  and  he,  or  rather  the  Holy  Virgin 
and  the  holy  angels,  labored  so  well  in  the  work  of 
peace,  that  on  St,  Michael's  Day  it  was  resolved  in 
a  council  of  the  elders  that  the  father  should  be 
conducted  to  Quebec,  and  a  lasting  treaty  made 
with  tlie  French,"' 

Happy  as  was  this  consummation,  Father  Poncet'a 
path  to  it  had  been  a  thorny  one.  He  has  left  us 
his  own  rueful  story,  written  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  his  superior.  He  and  his  companion 
in  misery  had  been  hurried  through  the  forests, 
from  Cap  Rouge  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Indian 
towns  on  the  Mohawk.  He  tells  us  how  he  slept 
nmong  dank  weeds,  dropping  with  the  cold  dew; 
how  frightful  colics  iussailed  him  as  he  waded  waist- 
deep  through  a  mountain  stream ;  how  one  of  his 
feet  was  blistered  and  one  of  his  legs  benumbed ; 
how  an  Indian  snatched  away  his  reliquary  and  lost 
the  precious  contents.  "  I  had,"  he  says,  "  a  picture 
of  Saint  Ignatius  with  our  Lord  bearing  the  cross, 
and  another  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity  surrounded  by  the 
five  wounds  of  her  Son.  They  were  my  joy  and 
my  consolation  ;  but  I  hid  them  in  a  bush,  lest  the 
Indians  should  laugh  at  them."  He  kept,  however, 
n  httle  image  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  in  which  he 
loiHid  great  comfort,  as  well  as  in  communion  with 
his  patron  saints,  Saint  Raphael,  Saint  Martha,  and 
Saint  Joseph.  On  one  occasion  he  ajsked  these  celes- 
tial friends  for  something  to  soothe  his  thirst,  and 
for  a  bowl  of  broth  to  revive  his  strength.  Scarcely 
had  he  framed  the  petition  when  an  Indian  gave 

1  motion,  1653,  16. 
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him  some  wild  plums;  and  in  the  evening,  as  lie  lay 
fainting  on- the  ground,  another  brought  him  the 
coveted  broth.  Weary  and  forlorn,  he  reached  at 
last  the  lower  Mohawk  town,  where,  after  being 
stripped,  and,  with  his  companion,  forced  to  run 
the  gauntlet,  he  was  placed  on  a  scaffold  of  bark, 
aurronnded  by  a  crowd  of  grinning  and  mocking 
savages.  As  it  began  to  rain,  they  took  hun  into 
one  of  tlieir  lodges,  and  amused  themselves  by 
making  him  dance,  sing,  and  perform  various  fan- 
ta,stic  tricks  for  their  amusement.  He  seems  to 
have  done  his  best  to  please  them;  "but,"  adds 
the  chronicler,  "  I  will  say  in  passing,  that  as  he 
did  not  succeed  to  their  liking  in  these  buft'ooneries 
(singeries),  they  would  have  put  him  to  death,  if  a 
young  Huron  pri.'ioner  had  not  offered  himself  to 
sing,  dance,  and  make  wry  faces  in  pl.ice  of  the 
father,  who  had  never  learned  the  trade." 

Having  sufficiently  amused  themselves,  they  left 
him  for  a  time  in  peace ;  when  an  old  one-eyed 
Indian  approached,  took  his  hands,  examined  them, 
eelected  the  left  forefinger,  and  calling  a  child  four 
or  five  years  old,  gave  him  a  knife,  and  told  him 
to  cut  it  off,  which  the  imp  proceeded  to  do,  his 
victim  meanwhile  singing  the  Vexilla  Regis.  After 
this  preliminary,  they  would  have  burned  him,  like 
Franchetot,  his  unfortunate  companion,  had  not  a 
eqviaw  happUy  adopted  him  in  place,  as  he  says,  of 
a  deceased  brother.  He  was  installed  at  once  in 
the  lodge  of  his  new  relatives,  where,  bereft  of 
every  rag  of  Christian  clothing,  and  attired  in  leg- 
jccasins,  and  a  greasy  shirt,  the  astonished 
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father  snw  himself  transformed  into  an  iroquoia. 
But  his  deliverance  was  at  hand.  A  special  agree- 
ment providing  for  it  had  formed  a  part  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Quebec;  and  he  now  learned  that  he 
was  to  be  restored  to  his  countrymen.  After  a 
march  of  almost  intolerable  hardship,  he  saw  him- 
flelf  once  more  among  Christians ;  Heaven,  as  he 
modestly  thinks,  having  found  him  imworthy  of 
martyrdom. 

"At  last,"  he  MiTitea,  "we  reached  Montreal  on 
the  2l8t  of  October,  the  nine  weeks  of  my  captivity 
being  accomplisued,  in  honor  of  Saint  Michael  and 
all  the  holy  angels.  On  the  6th  of  November  the 
Iroquois  who  conducted  me  made  their  presents  to 
confirm  the  peace  ;  and  thus,  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
eighty-and-one  days  after  my  capture,  —  that  is  to 
say,  nine  times  nine  days,  —  this  great  business  of 
the  peace  was  happily  concluded,  the  holy  angela 
showing  by  this  nmnber  nine,  which  is  specially 
dedicated  to  them,  the  part  they  bore  in  this  holy 
work."'  Tlus  incessant  supematuralism  is  the  key 
to  the  early  history  of  New  France. 

Peace  was  made ;  but  would  peace  endure  ? 
There  was  little  chance  of  it,  and  this  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  native  fickleness  of  the  Iro- 
quois, who,  astute  and  politic  to  a  surprising  degree, 
were  in  certain  respects,  like  all  savages,  mere 
grown-up  children.  Next,  their  total  want  of  con- 
trol over  their  fierce  and  capricious  young  warriors, 
any  one  of  whom  could  break  the  peace  with  im- 

1  Poncet  in  Relation,  1653, 17.  On  Poncet's  captivity  see  also  Mot'ok 
Pratigae  da  J&uilea,  Tol.  Ixxir.  (4to)  chap,  xii. 
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punify  whenever  he  saw  fit ;  and,  above  aU,  the 
strong  probability  that  the  Iroquois  had  made 
peace  in  order,  under  cover  of  it,  to  butcher  or 
kidnjip  the  unhappy  remnant  of  the  Hurons  who 
were  living,  under  French  protection,  on  the  island 
of  Orleans,  immediately  below  Quebec.  I  have 
nlrcady  told  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  this 
people  and  of  the  Jesuit  missions  established  among 
them,'  Tlie  conquerors  were  eager  to  complete 
iheir  bloody  triumph  by  seizing  upon  the  refugees 
of  Orleans,  killing  the  elders,  and  strengthening 
their  own  tribes  by  the  adoption  of  the  women, 
chDdren,  and  youths.  The  Mohawks  and  the 
Onondagas  were  competitors  for  the  prize.  Each 
coveted  tlie  Huron  colony,  and  each  was  jealous 
lest  his  rival  should  pounce  upon  it  first. 

"When  the  Mohawks  brought  home  Poncet,  they 
covertly  gave  wampum-belts  to  the  Huron  chiefs, 
and  invited  them  to  remove  to  their  villages.  It 
was  the  wolf's  invitation  to  the  lamb.  The  Hurons, 
aghast  with  terror,  went  secretly  to  the  Jesuits, 
imd  told  tliem  that  demons  had  whispered  in  their 
em's  an  invitation  to  destruction.  So  helpless  were 
both  the  Hurons  and  their  French  supporters,  that 
they  saw  no  recourse  but  dissimulation.  The 
Hurons  promised  to  go,  and  only  sought  excuses 
to  gain  time. 

The  Onondagas  had  a  deeper  plan.  Their  towne 
were  already  full  of  Huron  captives,  former  con- 
verts of  the  Jesuits,  cherishing  their  memory  and 
constantly  repeating    their  praises.      Hence  theil 
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tyrants  conceived  the  idea  that  by  plantiii^  at 
Onondaga  a  colony  of  Frenchmen  under  the  direc- 
tion of  these  beloved  fathers,  the  Hurons  of  Orleans, 
disarmed  of  suspicion,  might  readily  be  led  to  join 
them.  Other  motives,  as  we  shall  see,  tended  to 
Ihe  same  end,  and  the  Onondaga  deputies  begged, 
or  rather  demanded,  that  a  colony  of  Frenchmen 
should  be  sent  among  them.  , 

Here  was  a  dilemma..  Was  not  this,  like  the 
Mohawk  invitation  to  the  Hurons,  an  invitation  to 
butchery?  On  the  other  hand,  to  refuse  would 
probably  kindle  the  war  afresh.  The  Jesuits  had 
long  nursed  a  project  bold  to  temerity.  Their 
great  Huron  mission  was  ruined ;  but  might  not 
another  be  built  up  among  the  authors  of  this  ruin, 
and  the  Iroquois  themselves,  tamed  by  the  power 
of  the  Faith,  be  annexed  to  the  kingdoms  of  Heaven 
and  of  France  ?  Thus  would  peace  be  restored  to 
Canada,  a  barrier  of  fire  opposed  to  the  Dutch  and 
English  heretics,  and  the  power  of  the  Jesuits 
vastly  increased.  Yet  the  time  wa,s  hardly  ripe 
for  siich  an  attempt.  '  Before  thrusting  a  head  into 
the  tiger's  jaws,  it  would  be  well  to  try  tlie  effect 
of  thrusting  in  a  hand.  They  resolved  to  compro 
raise  with  the  danger,  and  before  rL'^king  a  colony 
at  Onondaga  to  send  thither  an  envoy  who  could 
Boothe  the  Indians,  confirm  them  in  pacific  designs, 
and  pave  the  way  for  more  decisive  steps.  The 
choice  fell  on  Father  Simon  Le  Moyne. 

The  errand  was  mainly  a  poUtical  one  ■  and  thia 
sagacious  and  able  priest,  versed  in  Indian  lan- 
guages  and    customs,  was  well   suited   to  do   it 
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•  On  the  second  day  of  the  month  of  July,  the  fes- 
tival of  tlje  Visitation  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin, 
ever  favorable  to  our  enterprises,  Father  Simon 
Le  Moyne  set  out  from  Quebec  for  the  country 
of  the  Onondaga  Iroquois."  In  these  words  does 
Father  Le  Mercier  chronicle  the  departure  of  hia 
brother  Jesuit.  Scarcely  was  he  gone  when  a  band 
of  Mohawks,  under  a  redoubtable  hidf-breed  Itnown 
as  the  Flemish  Bastard,  arrived  at  Quebec ;  and, 
when  they  heard  that  the  envoy  was  to  go  to  the 
Onondagas  without  visiting  their  tribe,  they  took 
the  imagined  slight  in  high  dudgeon,  displaying 
such  jealousy  and  ire  that  a  letter  was  sent  after 
Le  Moyne,  directing  him  to  proceed  to  the  Mohawk 
towns  before  his  return.  But  he  was  already  be- 
yond reach,  and  the  angry  Mohawks  were  left  to 
digest  their  wrath. 

At  Montreal,  Le  Moyne  took  a  canoe,  a  young 
B'renchman,  and  two  or  three  Indians,  and  began 
the  tumultuous  journey  of  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence. 
Nature',  or  habit,  had  taught  him  to  love  the  wil- 
derness life.  He  and  his  companions  had  strug- 
gled all  day  against  the  surges  of  La  Chine,  and 
were  bivouacked  at  evening  by  the  Lake  of  St, 
Louis,  when  a  cloud  of  mosquitoes  fell  upon  them, 
followed  by  a  shower  of  warm  rain.  The  father, 
stretched  under  a  tree,  seems  clearly  to  have  en- 
joyed himself.  "  It  is  a  pleasure,"  he  writes,  "  the 
sweetest  and  most  Innocent  imaginable,  to  have 
no  other  shelter  than  trees  planted  by  Nature  since 
the  creation  of  the  world."  Somethnes,  during 
their  journey,  this  primitive   tent  proved  insuf- 
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ficient,  and  they  woiJd  build  a  bark  hut  or  find  a 
partial  shelter  under  their  inv\;rted  cance.  Now 
they  glided  smoothly  over  the  sunny  bosom  of  the  i 
calm  and  smiling  river,  and  now  strained  every  ' 
nerve  to  fight  tlieiV  slow  way  against  the  rapida,  1 
dragging  their  canoe  upward  in  the  ehallow  water  , 
by  the  shore,  as  one  leads  an  unwilling  horse  by  i 
the  bridle,  or  shouldering  it  and  bearing  it  through  I 
the  forest  to  the  smoother  cnrrent  above.  Game  I 
abounded  ;  and  they  saw  great  herds  oi:  elk  quiefly  i 
defihng  between  the  water  and  the  woods,  withi 
little  heed  of  men,  who  in  that  perilous  region  | 
found  employment  enough  in  hunting  one  another,.! 

At  the  entrance  of  Lake  Ontario  they  met  i 
party  of  Iroquois  fishermen,  who  proved  friendly,  , 
and  guided  them  on  their  way.  Ascending  the  | 
Onondaga,  they  neared  their  destination ;  and  now  I 
all  miagivings  as  to  their  reception  at  the  Iroquois^ 
capital  were  dispelled.  The  inhabitants  came  tol 
me(!t  them,  bringing  roasting  ears  of  the  youngJ 
maize  and  bread  made  of  its  pulp,  than  which  they  f 
knew  no  luxury  more  exquisite.  Their  faceiJ 
beamed  welcome.  Le  Moyne  was  astonished.  *'  I J 
never/'  he  says,  "  saw  the  like  among  Indians  be*  \ 
fore."  They  were  flattered  by  his  visit,  and,  for  J 
the  moment,  were  glad  to  see  him.  They  hoped  J 
for  great  advantages  from  the  residence  of  French- 1 
men  among  them;  and,  having  the  Erie  war 
their  hands,  they  wished  for  peace  with  Canada.  ' 
"  One  would  call  me  brother,"  writes  Le  Moyne; 
"  another,  uncle ;  another,  cousin.  I  never  had 
so  many  relations." 
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H  He  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  many  of  the 
^1  Huron  converts,  who  had  long  been  captives  at 
H  Onondaga,  had  not  forgotten  the  teachings  of  their 
H  Jesuit  instructors.  Such  influence  as  they  had 
^B  with  their  conquerors  was  sure  to  be  exerted  in 
H  behalf  of  the  French.  Deputies  of  the  Senecas, 
V  Cayugas,  and  Oneidas  at  length  arrived,  and,  on 
the  10th  of  August,  the  criers  passed  through  the 
town,  summoning  all  to  hear  the  words  of  Onontio. 

I  The  naked  dignitaries,  sitting,  squatting,  or  lying 
at  full  length,  thronged  the  smoky  hall  of  council 
The  father  knelt  and  prayed  in  a  loud  voice,  in- 
voking the  aid  of  Heaven,  cursing  the  demons  who 
are  spirits  of  discord,  and  calling  on  the  tutelar 
angels  of  the  country  to  open  the  ears  of  his  lis- 

Iteners.  Then  he  opened  his  packet  of  presents 
and  began  his  speech.  "  I  was  full  two  hours," 
he  says,  "  in  making  it,  speaking  in  the  tone  of 
a  chief,  and  walking  to  and  fro,  after  their  fashion, 
like  an  actor  on  a  theatre."  Not  only  did  he  im- 
itate the  prolonged  accents  of  the  Iroquois  orators, 
but  he  adopted  and  unproved  their  figiurea  of 
speech,  and  addressed  them  in  turn  by  their  re 
spective  tribes,  bands,  and  families,  calling  their 
men  of  note  by  name,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  among 
them.  They  were  delighted ;  and  their  ejacula- 
tions of  approval  —  hoh-hoh-hok  —  came  thick  and 
fast  at  every  pause  of  his  harangue.  Especially 
were  they  pleased  with  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  presents,  whereby  the  reverend 
speaker  gave  to  the  four  upper  nations  of  the 
league  four  hatchets  to  strike  their  new  enemies, 
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the  Eiies ;  while  by  another  present  he  metaphor- 
ically daubed  their  faces  with  the  war-paint.  How- 
ever it  may  have  suited  the  character  of  a  Christian 
priest  to  hound  on  these  savage  hordes  to  a  war 
of  extermination  which  they  had  themselves  pro- 
voked, it  is  certain  that,  as  a  politician,  Le  Moync 
did  wisely ;  since  in  the  war  with  the  Enes  lay  the 
best  hope  of  peace  for  the  French. 

The  reply  of  the  Indian  orator  was  friendly  to 
overflowing.  He  prayed  hia  French  brethren  to 
choose  a  spot  on  the  lake  of  Onondaga,  where  they 
might  dwell  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  as  they 
dwelt  already  in  their  hearts.  Le  Moyne  promised, 
and  made  two  presents  to  confirm  the  pledge. 
Then,  his  mission  fulfilled,  he  set  out  on  his  return, 
attended  by  a  troop  of  Indians.  As  he  approached 
the  lake,  his  escort  showed  him  a  large  spring  of 
water,  possessed,  as  they  told  him,  by  a  bad  spirit. 
Le  Moyne  tasted  it,  then  boiled  a  little  of  it,  and 
produced  a  quantity  of  excellent  salt.  He  had 
discovered  the  famous  salt-springs  of  Onondaga. 
Fishing  and  hunting,  the  party  pursued  their  way 
till,  at  noon  of  the  7th  of  September,  Le  Moyne 
reached  Montreal.^ 

When  he  reached  Quebec,  his  tidings  cheered  for 
a  while  the  anxious  hearts  of  its  tenants;  but  an 
unwonted  incident  soon  told  them  how  hollow  was 
the  ground  beneath  their  feet.  Le  Moyne,  accom- 
panied by  two  Onondagas  and  several  Hurons  and 
Algonquins,  was  returning  to  Montreal,  when  he 
and  his  companions  were  set  upon  by  a  war-party 

'  Joumaldu  Phe  Le  Sfoine,  Belation,  16M,  uliapg.  vi,  riL 
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of  Mohawks.  The  Hurons  and  Algonqiiius  were 
killed.  One  of  the  Onondagas  shared  their  fate, 
and  the  other,  with  I-e  Moyne  liimself,  was  seized 
and  bound  fast.  The  captive  Onondaga,  however, 
1  .so  loud  In  his  threats  and  denunciations,  that 
the  Mohawks  released  both  him  and  the  Jesuit.' 
Here  was  a  foreshadowing  of  civil  war,  Mohawk 
against  Onondaga,  Iroquois  against  Iroquois.  The 
quarrel  was  patched  up,  but  fresh  provocationg 
were  imminent. 

The  Mohawks  took  no  part  in  the  Erie  war,  and 
hence  their  hands  were  free  to  fight  the  French 
and  the  tribes  allied  with  them.  Reckless  of  their 
promises,  they  began  a  series  of  butcheries,  fell 
upon  the  French  at  Isle  aux  Dies,  killed  a  lay 
brother  of  the  Jesuits  at  SUlery,  and  attacked  Mont- 
real. Here,  being  roughly  handled,  they  came 
for  a  time  to  their  senses,  and  offered  terms,  prom- 
ising to  spare  the  French,  but  declaring  that  they 
would  still  wage  war  against  the  Hurons  and  Al- 
gonquins.  These  were  allies  whom  the  French 
were  pledged  to  protect;  but  so  helpless  was  the 
colony,  that  the  insolent  and  humiliating  proffer 
was  accepted,  and  another  peace  ensued,  as  hollow 
as  the  last.  The  indefatigable  Le  Moyne  was  sent 
to  the  Mohawk  towns  to  confirm  it,  "so  far,"  says 
the  chronicle,  "  as  it  is  possible  to  confirm  a  peace 
made  by  infidels  backed  by  heretics." '  The  Mo- 
hawks received  him  with  great  rejoicing;  yet  his 

1  Compare  Eelalion,  l&M,  33,  and  Lettre  de  Marie  Jo  i' Incamtttion,  18 
Oao&n,lG64. 

*  Copie  dt  Diux  Laltra  min^fu  de  la  NouetiU  Franet  ou  Pirt  Fnartm 
4u  iiinioni  de  la  Cainpagnie  de  Jfna. 
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life  wiis  not  safe  for  a  moment.  A  warrior,  feign- 
ing mfidne»g,  raved  through  the  town  with  uplifted 
hatchet,  howling  for  his  blood ;  but  the  saints 
watched  over  him  and  balked  the  machinations  of 
hell.  He  came  off  alive  and  returned  to  Montreal, 
spent  with  famine  and  fatigiie. 

Meanwhile  a  deputation  of  eighteen  Onondaga 
chiefs  arrived  at  Quebec.  There  was  a  grand 
council.  The  Onondagaa  demanded  a  colony  of 
Frenchmen  to  dwell  among  them.  Lauson,  the 
governor,  dared  neither  to  consent  nor  to  refuse. 
A  middle  course  waa  chosen,  and  two  Jesuits,  Chan- 
monot  and  Dablon,were  sent,  like  Le  Moyne,  partly 
to  gain  time,  partly  to  reconnoitre,  and  partly  to 
confirm  the  Onondagaa  in  such  good  intentions  as 
they  might  entertain.  Chaumonot  waa  a  veteran 
of  the  Huron  mission,  who,  miraculously  as  he  him- 
self supposed,  had  acquired  a  great  fluency  in  the 
Huron  tongue,  which  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the 
Iroquois.  Dablon,  a  new-comer,  Rpol^e,  as  yet,  no 
Indian. 

Their  voyage  up  the  St,  Lawrence  was  enhvened 
by  an  extraordinary  bear-hunt,  and  by  the  antica 
of  one  of  their  Indian  attendants,  who,  having 
dreamed  that  he  had  swallowed  a  frog,  roused  the 
whole  camp  by  the  gymnastics  witli  which  he  tried 
to  rid  himself  of  the  intruder.  On  approtiching 
Onondaga,  they  were  met  by  a  chief  who  sang  a 
song  of  welcome,  a  part  of  which  he  seasoned  with 
touches  of  humor,  apostrophizing  the  fish  in  the 
river  Onondaga,  naming  each  sort,  great  or  small, 
Hnd  calling  on  them  in  turn  to  come  into  the  neta 
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t>f  the  Frenchmen  and  sacrifice  life  cheerfully  for 
their  behoof.  Hereupon  there  was  much  laughter 
among  the  Indian  auditors.  An  unwonted  cleanli- 
ness reigned  in  the  town ;  the  streets  had  been 
cleared  of  refuse,  and  the  arched  roofs  of  the  long 
houses  of  bark  were  covered  with  red-skinned  chil- 
dren staring  at  the  entry  of  the  "  black  robea." 
Crowds  followed  behind,  and  all  was  jubilation. 
The  dignitaries  of  the  tribe  met  them  on  the  way, 
and  greeted  them  with  a  speech  of  welcome.  A 
least  of  bear's  meat  awaited  them ;  but,  unhap- 
pily, it  was  Friday,  and  the  fathers  were  forced 
to  abstain. 

"On  Monday,  the  15th  of  November,  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  after  having  secretly  sent  to  Paradise 
a  dying  infant  by  the  waters  of  baptism,  all  the 
elders  and  the  people  having  assembled,  we  opened 
the  council  by  public  prayer."  Thus  writes  Father 
Dablon.  His  colleague,  Chaumonot,  a  Frenchman 
bred  in  Italy,  now  rose,  with  a  long  belt  of  wam- 
pum in  his  hand,  and  proceeded  to  make  so  effec- 
tive a  display  of  his  rhetorical  gifts  that  the  Indians 
were  lost  in  admiration,  and  their  orators  put  to 
the  blush  by  his  improvements  on  their  own  meta- 
phors. "  If  he  had  spoken  all  day,"  said  the  de 
lighted  auditors,  "  we  should  not  have  had  enough 
of  it."  "  The  Dutch,"  added  others,  "  have  neither 
brains  nor  tongues  ;  they  never  tell  us  about  Para- 
dise and  Hell ;  on  the  contrary,  they  lead  us  into 
bad  ways." 

On  the  nest  day  the  chiefs  returned  their  an- 
swer.    The  council  opened  with  a  song  or  chant, 
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which  was  divided  into  six  parts,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dablon,  was  exceedingly  well  sung. 
The  bui'den  of  the  fifth  part  was  as  follows:  — 

"Farewell  war;  farewell  tomahawk;  we  have 
been  fools  till  now ;  henceforth  we  will  be  brothers  j 
yes,  we  will  be  brothers." 

Then  came  four  presents,  the  third  of  which 
enraptured  the  fathers.  It  was  a  belt  of  seven 
thousand  beads  of  wampum.  "But  this,"  says 
Dablon,  "  was  as  nothing  to  the  words  that  accom- 
panied it."  "  It  is  the  gift  of  the  faith,"  said  the 
orator ;  "  it  is  to  tell  you  that  we  are  believers ;  it 
is  to  beg  you  not  to  tire  of  instructing  us ;  have 
patience,  seeing  that  we  are  so  dull  in  learning 
prayer;  push  it  into  our  heads  and  our  hearts." 
Then  he  led  Chaumonot  into  the  midst  of  the  as- 
sembly, clasped  him  in  his  arms,  tied  the  belt  about 
his  waist,  and  protested,  with  a  suspicious  redim- 
dancy  of  words,  that  as  he  clasped  the  father,  so 
would  he  clasp  the  faith. 

What  had  wrought  this  sudden  change  of  heart  ? 
The  eagerness  of  the  Onondagas  that  the  French 
should  settle  among  them,  had,  no  doubt,  a  large 
share  in  it.  For  the  rest,  the  two  Jesuits  saw 
abundant  signs  of  the  fierce,  uncertain  nature  of 
those  with  whom  they  were  dealing.  Erie  prison- 
ers were  brought  in  and  tortured  before  their  eyes^ 
one  of  them  being  a  young  stoic  of  about  ten  years, 
who  endured  his  fate  without  a  single  outcry, 
Huron  women  and  children,  taken  in  war  and 
adopted  by  their  captors,  were  killed  on  the  slight" 
est  provocation,  and  sometimes  from  mere  caprice. 
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For  several  days  the  whole  town  was  in  an  uproar 
with  the  crazy  follies  of  the  "  dream  feast,"  ^  and 
one  of  the  Fathers  nearly  lost  lus  life  in  this  Indian 
Bedlam. 

One  point  was  clear ;  the  French  must  make  a 
eettleuient  at  Onondaga,  and  that  speedily,  or,  de- 
sjjite  their  professions  of  brotherhood,  the  Onon- 
dagas  would  make  war.  Their  attitude  became 
menacing ;  from  urgency  they  passed  to  threats ; 
and  the  two  priests  felt  that  the  critical  posture  of 
affairs  must  at  once  he  reported  at  Quebec.  But 
here  a  difficulty  arose.  It  was  the  beaver-himting 
season ;  and,  eager  as  were  the  Indians  for  a 
French  colony,  not  one  of  them  would  offer  to 
conduct  the  Jesuits  to  Quebec  in  order  to  fetch 
one.  It  was  not  until  nine  masses  had  been  said 
to  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  that  a  number  of  Indiana 
consented  to  forego  their  hunting,  and  escort 
Father  Dablon  home.*  Chaumonot  remained  at 
Onondaga,  to  watch  his  dangerous  hosts  and  soothe 
their  rising  jealousies. 

It  was  the  2d  of  March  when  Dablon  began  his 
journey.  His  constitution  must  have  been  of  iron, 
or  he  would  have  succumbed  to  the  appalling  hard- 
ehi}i3  of  the  way.  It  was  neither  winter  nor  spring. 
The  lakes  and  streams  were  not  yet  open,  but  the 
half-thawed  ice  gave  way  beneath  the  foot.  One 
of  the  Indians  fell  through  and  was  drovraed. 
Swamp  and  forest  were  clogged  with  sodden  snow, 

1  See  JflU'ls  i«  Nnrll,  Ai-f'rir,,,  til. 
«  He  Queii,   IMaWm.   HioO.  35, 
ascribes  tile  mimult)  lo  tlie  iiitcrces^ 
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and  ceaaeless  rains  drenched  them  as  thej*  toile< 
on,  knee-deep  in  slush.     Happily,  the  St.  Lawrenuf 
waa  open.     They  found  an  old  wooden  cauoe  byl 
the  shore,  embarked,  and  reached  Monti'eal  afters 
a  journey  of  four  weeks. 

Diiblou  descended  to  Quebec.  There  waa  lony 
and  aiixiou.s  counsel  in  the  chambers  of  Fort  St. 
Ixmis.  The  Jesuits  had  informiition  that,  if  the 
demands  of  the  Onondagas  were  rejected,  thej 
would  join  the  Mohawks  to  destroy  Canada.  But 
why  were  they  so  eager  for  a  colony  of  French- 
men? Did  they  want  them  as  hostages,  that  they 
might  attack  the  Hurona  and  Algonquins  without 
risk  of  French  interference ;  or  would  they  mas- 
sacre them,  and  then,  like  tigers  mad  with  the  taste 
of  blood,  tuni  upon  the  helpless  settlements  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  ?  An  abyss  yawned  on  either  hand. 
Lauson,  the  governor,  was  in  an  agouy  of  indeci- 
sion, but  at  length  declared  for  the  lesser  and 
remoter  peril,  and  gave  his  voice  for  the  colony. 
The  Jesuits  were  of  the  same  mind,  though  it  was 
they,  and  not  he,  who  must  bear  the  brunt  of  dan- 
ger. "  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church,"  said  one  of  them,  "  and,  if  we  die  by  the 
fires  of  the  Iroquois,  we  shall  have  won  eternal  life 
by  snatching  souls  from  the  fires  of  Hell." 

Preparation  was  begun  at  once.  The  expense 
fell  on  the  Jesuits,  and  the  outfit  is  said  to  have 
cost  them  seven  thousand  livres,  —  a  heavy  sum 
for  Canada  at  that  day.  A  pious  gentleman,  Zach- 
ary  Du  Puys,  major  of  the  fort  of  Quebec,  joined 
the    expedition   with  ten  soldiers;    and   between 
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thirty  and  forty  other  Frenchmen  also  enrolled  them-     ^H 
selves,  impelled  by  devotion  or  destitution.     Four 
Jesuits,   Le    Mercier,  the    superior,  with  Dablon, 
Menard,  and  Fr^min,  besides  two  lay  brothers  of 
the  order,  formed,  as  it  were,  the  pivot  of  the 
enterprise.  The  governor  made  them  the  grant  of  a 
hundred  square  leagues  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the      ^^ 
Iroquois  country,  —  a  preposterous  act,  which,  had     ^H 
the  Iroquois  known  it,  would  have  rekindled  the     ^H 
war ;  but  Lauson  had  a  mania  for  land-grants,  and      ^™ 
was  himself  the  proprietor  of  vast  domains  which  he 
could  have  occupied  only  at  the  cost  of  his  scalp. 

Embarked  in  two  large  boats  and  followed  by 
twelve  canoes  filled  with  Hurons,  Onondaga-s,  and 
a  few  Senecas  lately  arrived,  they  set  out  on  the 
17tli  of  May  "  to  attack  the  demons,"  as  Le  Mer- 
cier writes,  "in  their  very  stronghold."  With 
ehovits,  tears,  and  benedictions,  priests,  soldiers,  and 
inhabitants  waved  farewell  from  the  strand.  They 
paired  the  bare  steeps  of  Cape  Diamond  and  the 
mission-house  nestled  beneath  the  heights  of  Sil- 
lery,  and  vanished  from  the  anxious  eyes  that 
watched  the  last  gleam  of  their  receding  oars.' 

Meanwhile  three  hundred  Mohawk  warriors  had 
taken  the  war-path,  bent  on  killing  or  kidnapping 
the  Hurons  of  Orleans.  When  they  heard  of  the 
departure  of  the  colonists  for  Onondaga,  their  rage 
was  unbounded ;  for  not  only  were  they  full  of 
jealousy  towards  their  Onondaga  confederates,  but 
tliey  had  hitherto  derived  great  profit  from  the 
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control  which  their  local  position  gave  them  over 
Ihe  traffic  between  thia  tribe  and  the  Dutch  of  the 
Hud.'ion,  upon  whom  the  Onondagas,  in  common 
witli  all  the  upper  Iroquois,  had  been  dependent 
for  their  gims,  hatchets,  scalping-knivea,  beads, 
hlinikete,  and  brandy-  These  supplies  would  now 
be  fm-nished  by  the  French,  and  the  Mohawk  spec- 
ulators saw  their  occupation  gone.  Nevertheless, 
they  had  just  made  peace  with  the  French,  and, 
for  the  moment,  were  not  quite  in  the  mood  to 
break  it.  To  wreak  their  spite,  they  took  a  mid- 
dle course,  crouched  in  ambuah  among  the  buehea 
at  Point  St.  Croix,  ten  or  twelve  leagues  above 
Quebec,  allowed  the  boats  bearing  the  French  to 
pass  unmolested,  and  fired  a  volley  at  the  canoeg 
in  the  rear,  filled  with  Onondagas,  Senecas,  and 
Hurons.  Then  they  fell  upon  them  with  a  yell, 
and,  after  wounding  a  lay  brother  of  the  Jesuits 
who  WHS  among  them,  flogged  and  bound  such  of 
the  Indians  as  they  could  seize.  The  aHtouished 
Onondagas  protested  and  threatened ;  whereupon 
the  Mohawks  feigned  great  surprise,  declared  that 
they  had  mistaken  them  for  Hurons,  called  them 
brothers,  and  suffered  the  whole  party  to  escape 
without  further  injury.' 

The  three  h^mdred  mauraudera  now  paddled 
their  large  canoes  of  elm-bark  stealthily  down 
the  current,  passed  Quebec  undiscovered  in  the 
dark  night  of  the  19th  of  May,  landed  In  early 
morning  on  the  island  of  Orleans,  and  ambushed 
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therasc'vea  to  surprise  the  Hurons  as  they  came 
to  labor  in  their  cornfields.  They  were  tolerably 
successful,  killed  sis,  and  captured  more  than 
eighty,  the  rest  taldng  refuge  in  their  fort,  where 
the  Mohawka  dared  not  attack  them. 

At  noon,  the  French  on  the  rock  of  Quebec  saw 
foity  canoea  approaching  from  the  island  of  Or- 
leans, and  defiling,  with  insolent  parade,  Ln  front  of 
the  town,  all  crowded  with  the  Mohawks  and  their 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  a  great  number  of 
Huron  girls.  Their  captors,  as  they  passed,  forced 
them  to  sing  and  dance.  The  Hurons  were  the 
allies,  or  rather  tlie  wards  of  the  French,  who 
were  in  every  way  pledged  to  protect  them.  Yet 
the  cannon  of  Fort  St.  Louis  were  silent,  and  the 
crowd  stood  gaping  in  bewilderment  and  fright. 
Had  an  attack  been  made,  nothing  but  a  complete 
success  and  the  capture  of  many  prisoners  to  serve 
as  hostages  coidd  have  prevented  the  enraged  Mo- 
hawks from  taking  their  revenge  on  the  Onondaga 
colonists.  The  emergency  demanded  a  prompt  and 
clear-sighted  soldier.  The  governor,  Lauson,  was 
a  gray-haired  civilian,  who,  however  enterprising 
as  a  speculator  in  wild  lands,  was  in  no  way  matched 
to  the  desperate  crisis  of  the  hour.  Some  of  the 
Mohawks  landed  above  and  below  the  town,  and 
plundered  the  houses  from  which  the  scared  inhab- 
itants had  fled.  Not  a  soldier  stirred  and  not  a  gim 
was  fired.  The  French,  bullied  by  a  horde  of  naked 
savages,  became  an  object  of  contempt  to  their 
own  allies. 

The   Mohawks    carried    their    prisoners    home. 
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burued  six  of   them,  and  adopted  or  ra.t.'ier  en- 
elaved  the  rest." 

Meanwhile  the  Onondaga  colonists  pursued  theJJ 
perilous  way.  At  Montreal  they  exchanged  th< 
heavy  l)oats  for  canoes,  and  resumed  their  journey 
with  a  flotilla  of  twenty  of  these  sylvan  vessels.  A 
few  days  after,  the  Indians  of  the  party  had  the 
uatisfaction  of  pillaging  a  small  band  of  Mohawk 
hunters,  in  vicarious  reprisal  for  their  own  wrongs. 
On  the  26th  of  June,  an  they  neared  Lake  Ontario, 
they  heaixi  a  loud  and  lamentable  voice  from  the 
edge  of  the  forest ;  whereupon,  having  beaten  their 
drum  to  show  that  they  were  Frenchmen,  they  be- 
held a  spectral  figure,  lean  and  covered  with  scars, 
which  proved  to  be  a  pious  Hui-on,  one  Joachim 
Ondidsout,  captured  by  the  Mohawks  in  their  de- 
scent on  the  island  of  Orleans,  five  or  six  weeks 
before.  They  had  carried  him  to  their  village  and 
begun  to  torture  him  ;  after  which  they  tied  him 
fast  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  thinking  to  resume 
their  pleasure  on  the  morrow.  His  cuts  and  bums 
being  only  on  the  surface,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  free  himself  from  his  bonds,  and,  naked  as  be  was, 
to  escape  to  the  woods.  He  held  his  course  north- 
westward, through  regions  even  now  a  wilderness, 
gathered  wild  strawberries  to  sustain  life,  and,  in 
fifteen  days,  reached  the  St.  Lawrence,  nearly  dead 
with  exhaustion.  The  Frenchmen  gave  him  food 
and  a  canoe,  and  the  living  skeleton  paddled  with 
a  light  heart  for  Quebec. 

The  colonists  themselves  soon  began   to  suffei 

'  B«e  BOtlioritieB  juat  ri»d,  and  Perrot  Maun  dei  Saaiiagei,  iOft. 
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£rom  hunger.  Their  fishing  failed  on  Lake  OutariOj 
and  they  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
cranberrieH  of  the  last  year,  gathered  ia  the  mead- 
ows. Of  their  Indians,  all  but  five  deserted  them. 
The  Father  Superior  fell  ill,  and  when  they  reached 
the  moutli  of  the  Oswego  many  of  the  atarving 
Frenchmen  had  completely  lost  heart.  Weary  and 
faint,  they  dragged  their  canoes  up  the  rapids,  when 
suddenly  they  were  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  stran- 
ger canoe  swiftly  descending  the  current.  The 
Onondagas,  aware  of  their  approach,  had  sent  it  to 
meet  them,  laden  with  Indian  corn  and  fresh  salmon. 
Two  more  canoes  followed,  freighted  like  the  first ; 
and  now  all  Avas  abundance  till  they  reached  their 
journey's  end,  the  Lake  of  Onondaga.  It  lay  before 
them  in  the  July  sun,  a  glittering  mirror,  framed 
in  forest  verdure. 

They  knew  that  Chaumonot  with  a  crowd  of  Tn- 
dians  was  awaiting  them  at  a  spot  on  the  margin 
of  the  water,  which  he  and  Dablon  had  chosen  as 
the  site  of  their  settlement.  Landing  on  the  strand, 
they  fired,  to  give  notice  of  their  approach,  five 
email  cannon  which  they  had  brought  in  their 
canoes.  Waves,  woods,  and  hills  resounded  with 
the  thunder  of  their  miniature  artillery.  Tlien  re- 
embarking,  they  advanced  in  order,  four  canoes 
abreast,  towards  the  destined  spot.  In  front  floated 
their  banner  of  white  silk,  embroidered  in  large 
letters  with  the  name  of  Jesus.  Here  were  Du 
Puys  and  his  soldiers,  with  the  picturesque  mu- 
forms  and  quaint  weapons  of  their  time  ;  Le  Mer- 
cier  and  his  Jesuits  in  robes  of  black ;  hunters  and 
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bush-rar^ers ;  Indians  painted  and  feathered  for 
festal  day.  As  thej  neared  the  place  where  a  spring 
bubbling  from  the  hillside  is  still  known  an  th© 
"Jesuits'  Well."  they  saw  the  edge  of  the  forest 
dark  with  the  muster  of  savages  whose  yells  of 
welcome  answered  the  salvo  of  their  guns.  Happily 
for  them,  a  flood  of  summer  rain  saved  them  from 
the  harangues  of  the  Onondaga  orators,  and  forced 
white  men  and  red  alike  to  seek  such  shelter  as 
they  could  find.  Their  hosts,  with  hospitable  in- 
tent, would  fain  have  sung  and  danced  all  night ; 
but  the  Frenchmen  pleaded  fatigue,  and  the  court- 
eous savages,  squatting  around  their  tents,  chanted 
in  monotonous  tones  to  lull  them  to  sleep.  In 
the  morning  they  woke  refreshed,  sang  Te 
Deum,  reared  an  altar,  and,  with  a  solemn  mass, 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.* 

Three  things,  which  they  saw  or  heard  of  in  their 
new  home,  excited  their  astonishment.  The  first 
was  the  vast  fiight  of  wild  pigeons  which  in  spring 
darkened  the  air  around  the  Lake  of  Onondaga; 
the  second  was  the  salt  springs  of  SaHna ;  the  third 
was  the  rattlesnakes,  which  Le  Mercier  describes 
with  excellent  precision,  adding  that,  as  he  learns 
from  the  Indians,  their  tails  are  good  for  toothache 
and  their  flesh  for  fever.  These  reptiles,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  haunted  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  salt-springs,  but  did  not  intrude  theii 
presence  into  the  abode  of  the  French. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  Le  Mercier  and  Chaumonot, 

»  Le  Merjier.  RelaHon.  1667,  li 
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escorted  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  set  out  for  Onondaga, 
Boarcely  five  leagues  distant.  They  followed  the 
Indian  trail,  under  the  leafy  arches  of  the  woods, 
by  hill  and  hollow,  still  swamp  and  gurgling  brook, 
tJU  through  the  opening  foliage  they  saw  the  Iro- 
quois capital,  compassed  with  cornfielda  and  girt 
with  its  rugged  palisade.  As  the  Jesuits,  like  black 
spectres,  issued  from  the  shadows  of  the  forest,  fol- 
lowed by  the  pltimed  soldiers  with  shouldered  ar 
(luebusea,  the  red-skinned  population  swarmed  out 
like  bees,  and  they  defiled  to  the  town  through 
gazing  and  admiring  throngs.  All  conspired  to 
welcome  them.  Feaat  followed  feast  throughout 
the  afternoon,  till,  what  with  harangues  and  songs, 
bear's  meat,  beaver-tails,  and  venison,  beans,  corn, 
and  grease,  they  were  wellnigh  killed  with  kindness. 
"  If,  after  this,  they  murder  us,"  writes  Le  Mercier, 
"  it  jviU  be  from  fickleness,  not  premeditated  treach- 
ery." But  the  Jesuits,  it  seems,  had  not  sounded 
the  depths  of  Iroquois  dissimulation.' 

There  was  one  exception  to  the  real  or  pretended 
joy.  Some  Mohawks  were  in  the  town,  and  their 
orator  was  insolent  and  sarcastic ;  but  the  ready 
tongue  of  Chaumonot  turned  the  laugh  against  him 
and  put  him  to  shame. 

Here  burned  the  council  fire  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
at  this  very  time  the  deputies  of  the  five  tribes ' 
were  assembling.    The  session  opened  on  the  24th. 

'  Tlie  Jesuits  were  afternards  lold  by  flurona,  captive  among  tlie 
Mohawki  and  the  Onondngss,  that,  from  the  first,  it  was  inteailed  to 
nnuaacre  the  French  as  soon  as  their  presence  had  attracte-l  tlie  retnnnnl 
of  ttie  HuroDS  of  Orleans  into  the  pnwer  of  tlie  OnoiidagM.  Leltrt  au  P 
BauMwau  au  R.  P.  Praaimial,  Si  Aoil.  1658 
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In  tlie  great  council  house,  on  the  earthen  flooi 
and  the  broad  platforms  heneath  the  smoke- 
begrimed  concave  of  the  bark  roof,  stood,  sat,  or 
squatted,  the  wisdom  and  valor  of  the  confederacy ; 
Mohawks,  Oueidas,  Onondagas,  Cajiigas,  and  Sen- 
ecas ;  sachems,  counsellors,  orators,  warriors  fresh 
from  Erie  victories ;  tall,  stalwart  figures,  limbed 
like  Grecian  statues. 

The  pressing  business  of  the  council  over,  it  waa 
Chaumonot's  turn  to  speak.  But,  first,  all  the 
Frenchmen,  kneeling  in  a  row,  with  clasped  hands 
sang  the  Veni  Creator,  amid  the  silent  admiration 
of  the  auditors.  Then  Chaumonot  rose,  with  an 
immense  wampum-belt  in  his  hand. 

"  It  is  not  trade  that  brings  us  here.  Do  you 
think  that  your  beaver  skins  can  pay  us  for  all  our 
toils  and  dangers  ?  Keep  them,  if  you  like  ;  or,  if 
any  fall  into  our  hands,  we  shall  use  them  only  for 
your  service.  We  seek  not  the  things  that  perish. 
It  is  for  the  Faith  that  we  have  left  our  homes  to 
Uve  in  your  hovels  of  bark,  and  eat  food  which  the 
beasts  of  our  country  would  scarcely*  touch.  We 
are  the  messengers  whom  God  hua  sent  to  tell  you 
that  his  Son  became  a  man  for  the  love  of  you; 
that  this  man,  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  prince  and 
master  of  men ;  that  he  has  prepared  in  heaven 
eternal  joys  for  those  who  obey  him,  and  kindled 
the  fires  of  hell  for  those  who  will  not  receive  hia 
word.  If  you  reject  it,  whoever  you  are,  —  Onon- 
daga, Seneca,  Mohawk,  Cayuga,  or  Oneida,  —  know 
that  Jesus  Christ,  who  inspires  my  heart  and  my 
voice,  will  plunge  you  one  day  into  hell.     Avert 
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thi,"  ruin  ;  be  not  the  authors  of  your  own  destnio- 
Hon;  accept  the  truth;  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
Omnipotent." 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  pith  of  the  father's  ex- 
hortation. As  he  spoke  Indian  like  a  native,  and 
.  his  voice  and  gestures  answered  to  his  worda, 
we  may  believe  what  Le  Mercier  tells  us,  that  hia 
hearers  listened  with  mingled  wonder,  admiration, 
and  terror.  The  work  was  well  begim.  The  Jesuits 
struck  while  the  iron  was  hot,  built  a  email  chapel 
for  the  mass,  installed  themselves  in  the  town,  and 
preached  and  catechised  from  morning  till  night. 

The  Frenchmen  at  the  lake  were  not  idle.  The 
chosen  site  of  their  settlement  was  the  crown  of  a 
hill  commanding  a  broad  view  of  waters  and  forests. 
The  axemen  fell  to  their  work,  and  a  ghastly  wound 
soon  gaped  in  the  green  bosom  of  the  woodland. 
Here,  among  the  stumps  and  prostrate  trees  of  the 
unsightly  clearing,  the  blacksmith  built  his  forge, 
saw  and  hammer  plied  their  trade  ;  pahsades  were 
shaped  and  beams  squared,  in  spite  of  heat,  mos- 
quitoes, and  fever.  At  one  time  twenty  men  were 
ill,  and  lay  gasping  under  a  wretched  shed  of  bark  ; 
but  they  all  recovered,  and  the  work  went  on  till 
at  length  a  capacious  house,  large  enough  to  hold 
the  whole  colony,  rose  above  the  ruin  of  the  forest, 
A  palisnde  was  set  around  it,  and  the  Mission  of 
Saint  Mary  of  Gannentaa  *  was  begim. 

France  and  the  Faith  were  intrenched  on  the 
Lake  of  Onondaga.     How  long  would  they  remain 

I  Gannentna  nr  Ganuntaali  i 
dag&.    According  to  Morgan,  it 
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there  ?  The  future  alone  could  tell.  The  mission, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  had  a  double  scope, 
half  ecclesiastical,  half  political.  The  Jesuits  had 
essayed  a  fearful  task,  —  to  convert  the  Iroquois  to 
God  and  to  the  king,  thwart  the  Dutch  heretics  of 
the  Hudson,  save  souls  from  hell,  avert  ruin  from 
Canada,  and  thus  raise  their  order  to  a  place  of 
honor  and  influence  both  hard  earned  and  well 
earned.  The  mission  at  Lake  Onondaga  was  but 
a  base  of  operations.  Long  before  they  were  lodged 
and  fortified  here,  Chaumonot  and  Menard  set  out 
for  the  Cayugas,  whence  the  former  proceeded  to 
the  Senecas,  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of 
the  five  confederate  nations ;  and  in  the  following 
spring  another  mission  was  begim  among  the  On- 
eidas.  Their  reception  was  not  unfriendly;  but 
such  was  the  reticence  and  dissimulation  of  these 
inscrutable  savages,  that  it  was  impossible  to  fore- 
tell results.  The  women  proved,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, far  more  impressible  than  the  men ;  and  in 
them  the  fathers  placed  great  hope ;  since  in  this, 
the  most  savage  people  of  the  continent,  women 
held  a  degree  of  political  influence  never  perhaps 
equalled  in  any  civilized  nation.^ 

1  Women,  among  the  Iroquois,  had  a  council  of  their  own,  which, 
according  to  Lafitau,  who  knew  this  people  well,  had  the  initiative  in 
discussion,  subjects  presented  by  them  being  settled  in  the  council  of 
chiefs  and  elders.  In  this  latter  council  the  women  had  an  orator,  often 
of  their  own  sex,  to  represent  them.  The  matrons  had  a  leading  voice  in 
determining  the  succession  of  chiefs.  There  were  also  female  chiefs,  one 
of  whom,  with  her  attendants,  came  to  Quebec  with  an  embassy  in  1655 
(Marie  de  T Incarnation).  In  the  torture  of  prisoners,  great  deference 
was  paid  to  the  judgment  of  the  women,  who,  says  Champlain,  were 
thought  more  skilful  and  subtle  than  the  men. 

The  learned  Lafitau,  whose  book  appeared  in  1724,  dwells  at  leni;^ 
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■       But  while  infants  were  baptized  and  squaws  con- 

H    verted,  the  crosses  of  the  mission  were  many  and 

H    gi-eat.    The  devU  bestirred  himself  with  more  than 

H    his  ordinary  activity  ;  "  for,"  as  one  of  the  fathers 

^1   writes,  "  when  in  sundry  nations  of  the  earth  men 

^M   are  rising  up  in  strife  against  us  (the  Jesuits),  then 

^    how  much  more  the  demons,  on  whom  we  con 

tinually  wage  war!"    It  was  these  infernal  sprites, 

as  the  priests  believed,  who  engendered  suspicions 

and  calumnies  in  the  dark  and  superstitious  minda 

of  the  Iroquois,  and  prompted  them  in  dreams  to 

destroy  the  apostles  of  the  faith.    Whether  the 

foe  was  of  earth  or  hell,  the  Jesuits  were  like  tliose 

who  tread  the  lava-crust  that  palpitates  with  the 

thi-oes  of  the  coming  eruption,  while  the  molten 

I  death  beneath  their  feet  glares  white-hot  through 
a  thousand  crevices.  Yet,  with  a  sublime  enthu- 
siasm and  a  glorious  constancy,  they  toiled  and 
they  hoped,  though  the  skies  around  were  black 
■with  portent. 
In  the  year  in  which  the  colony  at  Onondaga 
was  begun,  the  Mohawks  murdered  the  Jesuit  Gar- 
reau,  on  his  way  up  the  Ottawa.  In  th^  following 
spring,  a  himdred  Mohawk  warriors  came  to  Quebec, 
to  carry  more  of  the  Hurons  into  slavery,  though 
the  remnant  of   that  unhappy  people,  since  the 

»  catastrophe  of  the  last  year,  had  sought  safety  in  a 
on  the  resemblance  of  ilie  Iroquois  to  tlie  oncient  Lycians,  among  wiiom, 
Sccordiog  to  Gre<;ian  wrilers,  women  were  in  the  aftcenilaiit.  "  Gfnecoc- 
»«cy.  or  the  rule  of  women,"  tontinuea  Lufltau,  "  wliich  »a«  the  foand*- 
tiOD  of  Ilie  Lfcian  goTerament,  wai  probablj  tommon  in  early  timea  to 
neftrly  all  tbe  barbarotu  people  of  Greece  "  Jficuri  da  Smaiagtt,  L  460 
Lirf.lD4lo] 
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palisaded  camp  within  the  limits  of  the  French 
town,  and  immediately  imder  the  ramparts  of  Fort 
St.  Louis.  Here,  one  might  think,  they  would 
have  been  safe ;  but  Chamy,  son  and  successor  of 
Lauson,  seems  to  have  been  even  more  imbecile 
than  his  father,  and  listened  meekly  to  the  threats 
of  the  insolent  strangers  who  told  him  that  imless 
he  abandoned  the  Hurons  to  their  mercy,  both  they 
and  the  French  should  feel  the  weight  of  Mohawk 
tomahawks.  They  demanded  further,  that  the 
French  should  give  them  boats  to  carry  their 
prisoners ;  but,  as  there  were  none  at  hand,  this 
last  humiliation  was  spared.  The  Mohawks  were 
forced  to  make  canoes,  in  which  they  carried  off  as 
many  as  possible  of  their  victims. 

When  the  Onondagas  learned  this  last  exploit  of 
their  rivals,  their  jealousy  knew  no  bounds,  and  a 
troop  of  them  descended  to  Quebec  to  claim  their 
«hare  in  the  human  plunder.  Deserted  by  the 
French,  the  despairing  Hurons  abandoned  them- 
selves to  their  fate,  and  about  fifty  of  those  whom 
the  Mohawks  had  left  obeyed  the  behest  of  their 
tyrants  and  embarked  for  Onondaga.  They  reached 
Montreal  in  July,  and  thence  proceeded  towards 
their  destination  in  company  with  the  Onondaga 
warriors.  The  Jesuit  Ragueneau,  bound  also  for 
Onondaga,  joined  them.  Five  leagues  above  Mon- 
treal, the  warriorp  left  him  behind ;  but  he  found 
an  old  canoe  on  the  bank,  in  which,  after  abandon 
ing  most  of  his  baggage,  he  contrived  to  follow 
with  two  or  three  Frenchmen  who  were  with  him. 
There  was  a  rumor  that  a  hundred  Mohawk  war- 
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B    riors   were    lying  in   wait   among    the   Thousand  ^H 

Islands,  to  plunder  the  Onondagas  of  their  Huron  ^H 

prisoners.     It  proved  a  false  report.     A  speedier  ^H 

catastrophe  awaited  these  unfortunates.  ^| 
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Towards  evening  on  the  3d  of  August,  after  the 
party  bad  hmded  to  encamp,  an  Onondaga  chief 
made  advances  to  a  Christian  Huron  girl,  as  he  had 
already  done  at  every  encampment  since  leaving 
Montreal.  Being  repulsed  for  the  fourth  time,  he 
split  her  head  with  his  tomahawk.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  massacre.  The  Onondagas  rose 
upon  their  prisoners,  killed  seven  men,  all  Chris- 
tians, before  the  eyes  of  the  horrified  Jesuit,  and 
plundered  the  rest  of  all  they  had.  When  Rague- 
neau  protested,  they  told  him  with  insolent  mockery 
that  they  were  acting  by  direction  of  the  governor 
and  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  The  priest  him- 
self was  secretly  warned  that  he  was  to  be  killed 
during  the  night;  and  he  was  surprised  in  the 
morning  to  find  himself  alive.'  On  reaching  Onon- 
daga, some  of  the  Christian  captives  were  burned, 
including  several  women  and  their  infant  chil- 
dren.' 

The  confederacy  was  a  hornet's  nest,  buzzing 
with  preparation,  and  fast  pouring  out  its  wrathful 
Bwarms.  The  indomitable  Le  Moyne  had  gone  again 
to  the  Mohawks,  whence  he  wrote  that  two  hundred 
of  them  had  taken  the  war-path  against  the  Algon- 
quins  of  Canada;  and,  a  httle  later,  that  all  were 
gone  but  women,  children,  and  old  men.     A  great 

»  Irttrt  lie  Bagueneau  uu  R.  P.  Provincial,  9  Aa6l,  1667  (lUl.,  1667). 
*  Aid:,  21  Jma,  1668  l/ttl.,  1058). 
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war-paxty  of  twelve  hundred  Iroquois  from  all 
the  five  cantons  was  to  advance  into  Canada  in  the 
direction  of  the  Ottawa.  The  settlements  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  were  infested  with  prowling  warriors, 
who  killed  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French,  and 
plundered  the  French  themselves,  whom  they 
treated  with  an  insufferable  insolence ;  for  thej 
felt  themselves  masters  of  the  situation,  and  knew 
that  the  Onondaga  colony  was  in  their  power.  Near 
Montreal  they  killed  three  Frenchmen.  "  They 
approach  like  foxes,"  writes  a  Jesuit,  "  attack  like 
lions,  and  disappear  like  birds."  Chamy,  fortu- 
nately, had  resigned  the  government  in  despair,  in 
order  to  turn  priest,  and  the  brave  soldier  Aille- 
bout  had  taken  his  place.  He  caused  twelve  of 
the  Iroquois  to  be  seized  and  held  as  hostages. 
This  seemed  to  increase  their  fury.  An  embassy 
came  to  Quebec  and  demanded  the  release  of  the 
hostages,  but  were  met  with  a  sharp  reproof  and  a 
flat  refusal. 

At  the  mission  on  Lake  Onondaga  the  crisis 
was  drawing  near.  The  unbridled  young  warriors, 
whose  capricious  lawlessness  often  set  at  naught 
the  monitions  of  their  crafty  elders,  killed  wantonly 
at  various  times  thirteen  Christian  Hurons,  cap- 
tives at  Onondaga.  Ominous  reports  reached  the 
ears  of  the  colonists.  They  heard  of  a  secret  council 
at  which  their  death  was  decreed.  Again,  they 
heard  that  they  were  to  be  siu'prised  and  captured, 
that  the  Iroquois  in  force  were  then  to  descend 
upon  Canada,  lay  waste  the  outlying  settlements, 
and  torture  them,  the  colonists,  in  sischt  of  their 
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countrymen,  by  which  they  hoped  to  extort  what 
terms  they  pleased.  At  length,  a  dying  Onondaga, 
recently  converted  and  baptized,  confirmed  the 
rumors,  and  revealed  the  whole  plot. 

I  It  was  to  take  effect  before  the  spring  opened ; 
but  the  hostages  in  the  hands  of  Aillebout  em- 
barrassed the  conspirators  and  caused  delay. 
sengers  were  sent  in  haste  to  call  in  the  priests 
from  the  detached  missions,  and  all  the  colonists, 
fifty-three  in  number,  were  soon  gathered  at  their 
fortified  house  on  the  lake.  Their  situation  was 
frightful.  Fate  hung  over  them  by  a  hair,  and 
escape  seemed  hopeless.  Of  Du  Puya's  ten  soldiers, 
nine  wished  to  desert,  but  the  attempt  would  have 
been  fatal.  A  throng  of  Onondaga  warriors  were 
flay  and  night  on  the  watch,  bivouacked  aroimd 
the  house.     Some  of  them  had  built  their  huts  of 

»bark  before  the  gate,  and  here,  with  calm,  impas- 
sive faces,  they  lounged  and  smoked  their  pipes ; 
or,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  strolled  about  the 
yards  and  outhouses,  attentive  to  all  that  passed. 
Their  behavior  was  very  friendly.  The  Jesuits, 
themselves  adepts  in  dissiraidation,  were  amazed  at 
the  depth  of  their  duphcity ;  for  the  conviction  had 
been  forced  upon  them  that  some  of  the  chiefs  had 
uursed  their  treachery  from  the  first.  In  this  ex- 
tremity Du  Puys  and  the  Jesuits  showed  an  admi- 
rable coolness,  and  among  them  devised  a  plan  of 
escape,  critical  and  full  of  doubt,  but  not  devoid 
of  hope. 

First,  they  must  provide  means  of  transporta- 
tion; nest,  they  nuist  contrive  to  use  them  undi* 
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covered.  They  had  eight  canoes,  all  of  which 
combined  would  not  hold  half  their  company. 
Over  the  miHsIon-house  was  a  large  loft  or  garret, 
and  here  the  carpenters  were  secretly  set  at  work 
to  construct  two  large  and  light  flat-boats,  each 
capable  of  carrying  fifteen  men.  The  task  was 
soon  finished.  The  most  difficult  part  of  their  plan 
remained. 

There  was  a  beastly  superstition  prevalent  among  I 
the  Hurons,  the  Iroquois,  and  other  tribes.    It  con-' 
eisted  of  a  "  medicine  "  or  mystic  feast,  in  which  it  J 
was  essential  that  the  guests  should  devour  every  I 
thing  set  before  them,  however  inordinate  in  quan*  J 
tity,  unless  absolved  from  duty  by  the  person  inl 
whose  behalf  the  solemnity  was  ordained;  he,  onl 
his  part,  taking  no  share  in  the  banquet.   So  grav«i 
was  the  obligation,  and  so  strenuously  did   thra 
guests  fulfil  it,  that  even  their  ostrich  digestia 
was   sometimes   mined    past  redemption   by    th« 
excess  of  tnis  benevolent  gluttony.     These  festini 
d  manger  tout  had  been  frequently  denounced  j 
diabolical    by   the  Jesuits,   during    their  mission; 
among  the  Hurons ;  but  now,  with  a  pliancy  < 
conscience  as  excusable  in   this  case  as   in   any 
other,  they  resolved  to  set  aside  their  scruples* 
although,  judged  from  their  point  of  vieiv,  thejj 
were  exceedingly  well  founded. 

Among  the  French  was  a  young  man  who  ha4 
been  adopted  by  an  Iroquois  chief,  and  who  spokl 
the  language  fluently.     He  now  told  his  ludiaj 
father  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  a  dreai 
that  he  would    soon  die  unless  the  spirits  werftl 
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appeased  by  one  of  these  magic  feaata.  Dreams 
were  the  oracles  of  the  Iroquois,  and  woe  to  those 
who  slighted  them.  A  day  was  named  for  the 
Bacred  festivity.  The  fathers  killed  their  hogs  to 
meet  the  occasion,  and,  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting,  they  ransacked  their  stores  for  all  that 
might  give  piquancy  to  the  entertainment.  It 
took  place  in  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  March, 
apparently  in  a  large  enclosure  outside  the  palisade 
surrounding  the  mission-house.    Here,  while  blazing 

»■  fires  or  glaring  pine-knots  shed  their  glow  on  the 
wild  assemblage,  Frenchmen  and  Iroquois  joined  In 
the  dance,  or  vied  with  each  other  in  games  of 
agility  and  skill.  The  politic  fathers  offered  prizes 
to  the  winners,  and  the  Indians  entered  with  zest 

»■  into  the  sport,  the  better,  perhaps,  to  hide  their 
treachery  and  hoodwink  their  intended  victims; 
for  they  little  suspected  that  a  subtlety,  deeper 
this  time  than  their  own,  was  at  work  to  counter- 
mine them.  Here,  too,  were  the  French  musicians ; 
and  drum,  trumpet,  and  cymbal  lent  their  clangor 
to  the  din  of  shouts  and  laughter.  Thus  the  even- 
ing wore  on,  till  at  length  the  serious  labors  of  the 
feast  began.  The  kettles  were  brought  in,  and 
their  steaming  contents  ladled  into  the  wooden 
bowls  which  each  provident  guest  had  brought 
with  hira.  Seated  gravely  in  a  ring,  they  fell  to 
their  work.  It  was  a  point  of  high  conscience  not 
to  flinch  from  duty  on  these  solemn  occasions ;  and 
tiiough  they  might  burn  the  young  man  to-morrow, 
they  would  gorge  themselves  like  vultures  in  Ma 
behoof  to-day. 


» 
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Menntime,  while  the  musicians  etralneJ  their 
lunga  and  their  arms  to  drown  all  other  sounds, 
a  band  of  anxious  Frenchmen,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  cloudy  night,  with  cautious  tread  and  bated 
breath,  carried  the  boats  from  the  rear  of  the  mis- 
eion-house  down  to  the  border  of  the  lake.  It  was 
Dear  eleven  o'clock.  The  mieerahle  guests  were 
choking  with  repletion.  They  prayed  the  young 
Frenchman  to  dispense  them  from  further  surfeit. 
"  Will  you  suffer  me  to  die  ?  "  he  asked,  in  piteous 
tones.  They  bent  to  their  task  again,  but  Nature" 
soon  reached  her  utmost  limit ;  and  they  sat  help- 
less as  a  conventicle  of  gorged  turkey-buzzarda, 
without  the  power  possessed  hy  those  unseemly 
birds  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden,  "  That  will 
do,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  you  have  eaten  enough ; 
iny  life  is  saved.  Now  you  can  sleep  till  we  come 
in  the  morning  to  waken  you  for  prayers."'  And 
one  of  his  companions  played  soft  airs  on  a  violin 
to  lull  them  to  repose.  Soon  all  were  asleep,  or 
in  a  lethargy  akin  to  sleep.  The  few  remaining 
Frenchmen  now  silently  withdrew  and  cautiously 
descended  to  the  shore,  where  their  comrades,  al- 
ready embarked,  lay  on  their  oars  anxiously  await- 
ing them.  Snow  was  falling  fast  as  they  pushed 
out  upon  the  murky  waters.  The  ice  of  the  winter 
had  broken  up,  but  recent  frosts  had  glazed  the 
surface  with  a  thin  crust.  The  two  boats  led  the 
way,  and  the  canoes  followed  in  their  wake,  while 
men  in  the  bows  of  the  foremost  boat  broke  the 
ice  with  clubs  as  they  advanced.     They  readied 

1  r^lre  de  Mark  de  fincamation  a  son  fits,  4  Oetobre,  1068. 
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the  outlet  and  rowed  swiftly  down  the  dark  cur- 
rent of  the  Oswego.  When  day  broke,  Lake  Onon- 
daga was  far  behind,  and  around  them  was  the 
leaflessj  lifeless  forest. 

When  the  Indians  woke  in  the  morning,  dull  anc 
■tupefied  from  their  nightmare  slumbers,  they  were 
astonished  at  the  silence  that  reigned  in  the  mission- 
house.  They  looked  through  the  palisade.  Noth- 
ing was  stirring  but  a  bevy  of  hens  clucking  and 
scratching  in  the  snow,  and  one  or  two  doga  im- 
prisoned in  the  house  and  barking  to  be  set  free 
The  Indians  waited  for  some  time,  then  climbed 
the  palisade,  burst  in  the  doors,  and  found  the 
house  empty.  Their  amazement  was  unbounded. 
How,  without  canoes,  could  the  French  have  es- 
caped by  water  ?  and  how  else  could  they  escape  ? 
The  snow  which  had  fallen  during  the  night  com- 
pletely hid  their  footsteps.  A  superstitious  awe 
seized  the  Iroquois,  They  thought  that  the  "  black- 
robes  "  and  their  flock  had  flown  off  through  the 
air. 

Meanwhile  the  fugitives  pushed  their  flight  with 
the  energy  of  terror,  passed  in  safety  the  rapids 
of  the  Oswego,  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  de- 
scended the  St,  Lawrence  with  the  loss  of  three 
men  drowned  in  the  rapids.  On  the  3d  of  April 
they  reached  Montreal,  and  on  the  23d  arrived  at 
Quebec.  They  had  saved  their  lives ;  but  the  nii&- 
Bion  of  Onondaga  was  a  miserable  failure.* 

1  On  the  Otiondaga  miseinn.  ihe  antboritlei  are  Marie  de  I'lncania- 
Hon,  Lettra  HiHoriqmt,  and  Relationi  drt  Jftuiia,  1657  and  16Sb,  whei» 
the  alory  is  told  ai  lengili,  acixmipunied  with  several  interesting  letter* 
and    jonmala.     CliaumoHQ^    in    hia  Aulohiugraphie,   speakg    only  at   th» 
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Seneca  miision,  and  refers  to  the  Relations  for  the  rett.  Dollier  de  Can- 
son,  in  his  Hiatoire  du  Montreal,  mentions  the  arriral  of  the  fugitiTea  at 
that  place,  the  sight  of  which,  he  adds  complacently,  cured  them  of  their 
fright.  The  Journal  de$  Sup&Uun  des  JAuiteB  chronicles  with  its  nana] 
brevity  the  ruin  of  the  mission  and  the  return  of  the  party  to  Quebec 

The  contemporary  Jesuits,  in  their  account,  say  nothing  of  the  super- 
stitious character  of  the  feast.  It  is  Marie  de  Tlncarnation  lyho  lets  out 
the  secret.  The  later  Jesuit  Charlevoix,  much  to  his  credit,  repeats  the 
story  without  reserve. 

Since  the  above  chapter  was  written  the  remarkable  narratives  of 
Pierre  Esprit  Kadisson  have  been  rescued  from  the  obscurity  where  they 
have  lain  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Kadisson,  a  native  of  St.  Malo,  was 
a  member  of  the  colony  at  Onondaga ;  but  having  passed  into  the  service 
of  England,  he  wrote  in  a  language  which,  for  want  of  a  fitter  name, 
may  be  called  English.  He  does  nut  say  that  the  feast  was  of  the  kind 
known  rs /estin  a  manger  toutf  though  he  asserts  that  one  of  the  priests 
pretended  to  liave  broken  his  arm,  and  that  the  Indians  believed  that 
the  '*  feasting  was  to  be  done  for  the  safe  recovery  of  the  ffather's  health." 
Like  the  other  writers,  he  says  that  the  feasters  gorged  themselves  like 
wolves  and  became  completely  helpless,  *'  making  strange  kinds  of  faces 
that  turned  their  eyes  up  and  downe,"  till,  when  almost  bursting,  they 
were  forced  to  cry  Skenony  which  according  to  Kadisson  means  enough. 
Kadisson  adds  that  it  was  proposed  that  the  French,  "  being  three  and 
fifty  in  number,  while  the  Iroquois  were  but  100  beasts  not  able  to  budge/' 
should  fall  upon  the  impotent  savages  and  kill  them  all,  but  that  the  Jes 
uits  would  not  consent.  His  account  of  the  embarkation  and  escape  of 
the  colonists  agrees  with  that  of  the  other  writers.  See  Second  Voyage 
made  in  the  Upper  Country  of  the  IroquoitSy  in  Publications  of  the  Prince 
Society,  1886. 

The  Sulpitian  Allet,  in  the  Morale  Pratique  des  Jesuites,  says  that  the 
French  placed  effigies  of  soldiers  in  the  fort  to  deceive  the  Indians. 
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—  Jesuit  and  Sdij'ITian.  —  Montsbal  ih   1659.  —  Thi 

HOSFIIAL     NdNS. — ThB     NdNB     and    TDK     iBOqUOlB.  —  MOBB    MlB- 

ACLBB.  —  Thu   Mcrdehed    Pktebts.  —  Bbiobao   aj<d   Clobsb.  — 
SoU)iBBfl  or  THU  Holy  Family. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1659,  the  ship  "  St.  Andrg  " 
lay  in  the  harbor  of  Rochelle,  crowded  with  pas- 
sengers for  Canada.  She  had  served  two  years  as 
a  hospital  for  marines,  and  was  infected  with  a 
contagious  fever.  Including  the  crew,  some  two 
hundred  persona  were  on  board,  more  than  half  of 
whom  were  boimd  for  Montreal.  Most  of  these 
were  sturdy  laborers,  artisans,  peasants,  and  sol- 
diers, together  with  a  troop  of  young  women,  their 
present  or  future  partners ;  a  portion  of  the  com- 
pany set  down  on  the  old  record  as  "  sixty  virtu- 
ous men  and  thirty-two  pious  girls."  There  were 
two  priests  also,  Vignal  and  Le  Maltre,  both  des- 
tined to  a  speedy  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Iro- 
quois. But  the  most  conspicuous  among  these 
passengers  for  Montreal  were  two  groups  of  women 
in  the  habit  of  nuns,  under  the  direction  of  Mar- 
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guerite  Boiirgeoys  and  Jeanne  Mance:  Marguerite 
Bourgeoys,  whose  kind,  womanly  face  bespoke  her 
fitness  for  the  task,  was  foundress  of  the  school  fot  ■ 
feiaale  children  at  Montreal ;  her  companion,  a  j 
lall,  austere  figure,  worn  with  suffering  and  care,  i 
was  directress  of  the  hospital.  Both  had  returned  1 
to  France  for  aid,  and  were  now  on  their  way  back,  1 
each  with  three  recruits,  three  being  the  myatio  I 
number,  as  a  type  of  the  Holy  Family,  to  whose  | 
worship  they  were  especially  devotfid.  I 

Amid  tlie  bustle  of  departure,  the  shouts  of  sail-  I 
ors,  the  rattling  of  cordage,  the  flapping  of  sails,  J 
the  tears  and  the  embracings,  an  elderly  man,  with  J 
heavy  plebeian  features,  sallow  with  disease,  and  in  I 
a  sober,  half-clerical  dress,  approached  Mademoi-1 
selle  Mance  and  her  three  nuns,  and,  turning  hia  1 
eyes  to  heaven,  spread  his  hands  over  them  in  I 
benediction.  It  was  Le  Eoyer  de  la  Dauversi^re,  1 
founder  of  the  sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph,  to  which.J 
the  three  nuns  belonged.  "  Now,  O  Lord,"  he  ex- | 
claimed,  with  the  look  of  one  whose  mission  on  1 
iarth  is  fulfilled,  "permit  thou  thy  servant  to  de*  J 
part  in  peace  ! "  1 

Sister  Maillet,  who  had  charge  of  the  meagre  I 
treasury  of  the  community,  thought  that  some-l 
thing  more  than  a  blessing  was  due  from  himj.J 
and  asked  where  she  should  apply  for  payment  ofl 
the  interest  of  the  twenty  thousand  livres  which  i 
Mademoiselle  Mance  had  placed  in  his  hands  for'! 
investment.  Dauversifere  changed  countenance,  I 
and  replied,  with  a  troubled  voice  :  "  My  daughter,  1 
God  will  provide  for  you.     Place  youi   trust  in  1 
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Him." '  He  was  bankrupt,  and  had  osed  the 
money  of  the  sisterhood  to  pay  a  debt  of  hia  own, 
leaving  the  nuns  penniless. 

I  have  related  in  another  place  '  how  an  associa- 
tion of  devotees,  inspired,  as  they  supposed,  from 
heaven,  had  undertaken  to  found  a  religious  col- 
ony at  Montreal  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Family. 
The  essentials  of  the  proposed  establishment  were 
to  be  a  seminary  of  priests  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
a  hospital  to  Saint  Joseph,  and  a  school  to  the  Infant 
Jesus ;  while  a  settlement  was  to  be  formed  around 
them  simply  for  tlieir  defence  and  maintenance. 
This  pious  purpose  had  in  part  been  accomplished. 
It  wa-j  seventeen  years  since  Mademoiselle  Mance 
had  begunherlaborsinhonorof  Saint  Joseph.  Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys  had  entered  upon  hers  more 
recently ;  yet  even  then  the  attempt  was  prema- 
ture, for  she  found  no  white  cluldren  to  teach.  In 
time,  however,  this  want  was  supphed,  and  she 
opened  her  school  in  a  stable,  which  answered  to 
the  stable  of  Bethlehem,  lodging  with  her  pupils 
in  the  loft,  and  instructing  them  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic Christianity,  with  such  rudiments  of  mundane 
knowledge  as  she  and  her  advisers  thought  fit  to 
impart. 

Mademoiselle  Mance  foimd  no  lack  of  hospital 
work,  for  blood  and  blows  were  rife  at  Montreal, 
where  the  woods  were  full  of  Iroquois,  and  not  a 
moment  was  without  its  peril.     Though  years  be- 
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gan  to  tell  upon  her,  she  toiled  patiently  at  her 
dreary  ttifk,  till,  in  the  winter  of  16-57,  she  fell  on 
the  ice  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  broke  her  right  arm, 
and  dislocated  the  wrist,  Bonchard,  tlie  surgeon 
of  Montreal,  eet  the  broken  bones,  but  did'  not 
discover  the  dislocation.  The  arm  in  consequence 
became  totally  useless,  and  her  health  wasted  away 
under  incessant  and  violent  pain.  Maisonneuve, 
the  civil  and  military  chief  of  the  settlement,  ad- 
vised her  to  go  to  France  for  assistance  in  the  work 
to  which  she  was  no  longer  equal ;  and  Marguerite 
Bourgeoys,  whose  pupils,  white  and  red,  had  greatly 
multiplied,  resolved  to  go  with  her  for  a  similar  ob- 
ject. They  set  out  in  September,  1658,  landed  at 
Rochelle,  and  went  thence  to  Paris.  Here  they 
repaired  to  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice ;  for  the 
priests  of  this  community  were  joined  with  them 
in  the  work  at  Montreal,  of  which  they  were  afteis 
wards  to  become  the  feudal  proprietors. 

Now  ensued  a  wonderful  event,  if  we  may  trust 
the  evidence  of  sundry  devout  persons.  Olier, 
founder  of  St.  Sulpice,  had  lately  died,  and  the  twoi 
pilgrims  would  fain  pay  their  homage  to  his  heai 
which  the  priests  of  his  community  kept  as  a  pre* 
cious  rehc,  enclosed  in  a  leaden  box.  The  bos  wi 
brought,  when  the  thought  inspired  Mademoiselle-] 
Mance  to  try  its  miraculous  efficacy  and  invoke  thoj 
intercession  of  the  departed  founder.  She  did  aoj' 
touching  her  disabled  arm  gently  with  the  leaden 
casket.  Instantly  a  grateful  warmth  pervaded  the 
shrivelled  limb,  and  from  that  hour  its  use  waa, 
restored.     It  is  true  that  the  Jesuits  ventured  tH] 
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doubt  the  Sulpitian  miracle,  and  even  to  lidlciile 
it;  but  the  Siilpitians  will  show  to  this  day  the  at- 
testation of  Mademoiselle  Mance  herself,  written 
with  the  fingers  once  paralyzed  and  powerless,' 
Nevertheless,  the  cure  was  not  so  thoroiigh  as  to 
[lermit  her  again  to  take  charge  of  her  patients. 

Her  next  care  was  to  visit  Madame  de  Biillion, 
a  devout  lady  of  great  wealth,  who  was  usually 
designated  at  Montreal  as  "  the  unknown  benefac- 
tress," because,  though  her  charities  were  the  main- 
stay of  the  feeble  colony,  and  though  the  source 
from  which  tliey  proceeded  was  well  known,  she 
affected,  in  the  interest  of  humUity,  the  greatest 
secrecy,  and  required  tliose  who  profited  by  her 
gifts  to  pretend  ignorance  whence  they  came. 
Overflowing  with  zeal  for  the  pious  enterprise,  she 
received  her  visitor  with  enthusiasm,  lent  an  open 
ear  to  her  recital,  responded  graciously  to  her  ap- 
peal for  aid,  and  paid  over  to  her  the  sum,  munifi- 
cent at  that  day,  of  twenty-two  thousand  francs. 
Thus  far  successful,  Mademoiselle  Mance  repaired 
to  the  town  of  La  Fleche  to  visit  Le  Eoyer  de  la 
Dauversi&re. 

It  was  this  wretched  fanatic  who,  through  visions 
and  revelations,  had  first  conceived  the  plan  of  a 
hospital  in  honor  of  Siiint  Joseph  at  Montreal.^  He 
had  found  in  Mademoiselle  Mance  a  zealous  and 
efficient  pioneer;  but  the  execution  of  liis  scheme 
required  a  community  of  hospital  nuns,  and  thero 

'  For  m  Recount  of  thin  mirai^le,  written  in  perfect  good  faith  and 
■nppon«d  by  TsriouB  actestatione,  eee  FoiUon,  T  la  dtM'Ue  Manx,  cbsp.  j< 
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fore  lie  had  labored  for  the  last  eighteen  years  to 
form  one  at  La  Fl^che,  meaning  to  despatch  its 
members  in  due  time  to  Canada.  The  time  at  length 
was  come.  Three  of  the  nuns  were  chosen,  Sisters 
Bresoles,  Mac6,  and  Maillet,  and  sent  under  the 
escort  of  certain  pious  gentlemen  to  Rochelle. 
Their  exit  from  La  Fl&che  was  not  without  its 
diflficulties.  Dauversi&re  was  in  ill  odor,  not  only 
from  the  multiplicity  of  his  debts,  but  because,  in 
his  character  of  agent  of  the  association  of  Mon- 
treal, he  had  at  various  times  sent  thither  those 
whom  his  biographer  describes  as  "  the  most  virtu- 
ous girls  to  be  foimd  at  La  Fl&che,"  intoxicating 
them  with  religious  excitement,  and  shipping  them 
for  the  New  World  against  the  will  of  their  parents. 
It  was  noised  through  the  town  that  he  had  kid- 
napped and  sold  them ;  and  now  the  report  spread 
abroad  that  he  was  about  to  crown  his  iniquity  by 
^uring  away  three  young  nuns.  A  mob  gathered 
at  the  convent  gate,  and  the  escort  were  forced  to 
draw  their  swords  to  open  a  way  for  the  terrified 
sisters. 

Of  the  twenty-two  thousand  francs  which  she  had 
received,  Mademoiselle  Mance  kept  two  thousand 
for  immediate  needs,  and  confided  the  rest  to  the 
hands  of  Dauversiere,  who,  hard  pressed  by  his 
creditors,  used  it  to  pay  one  of  his  debts;  and 
then,  to  his  horror,  foimd  himself  unable  to  replace 
it.  Racked  by  the  gout  and  termented  by  re- 
morse, he  betook  himself  to  his  bed  in  a  state  of 
body  and  mind  truly  pitiable.  One  of  the  miracles, 
BO  frequent  inr  the  early  annals  of  Montreal,  was 
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vouchsafed  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  journey  to  Rochelle  and  bid  farewell  to 
^hia  nuns.  It  was  but  a  brief  respite;  he  returned 
home  to  become  the  prey  of  a  host  of  maladies,  and 
to  die  at  last  a  lingering  and  painful  death. 

While  MademoiKelle  Mance  was  gaining  recruita 
in  La  Fleche,  Marguerite  Bourgeoya  was  no  leae 
Buccessful  in  her  native  town  of  Troyes,  and  she 
rejoined  her  companions  at  Eochelle,  accompanied 
by  Sisters  Chatel,  Cralo,  and  Eaisin,  her  destined 
assistants  in  the  school  at  Montreal.  Meanwliile, 
the  Sulpitians  and  others  interested  in  the  pious 
enterprise,  had  spared  no  effort  to  gather  men  to 
strengthen  the  colony,  and  young  women  to  serve 
as  their  wives;  and  all  were  now  mustered  at 
Rochelle,  waiting  for  embarkation.  Their  wait- 
ing waa  a  long  one.  Laval,  bishop  at  Quebec,  waa 
allied  to  the  Jesuits,  and  looked  on  the  colonists 
of  Montreal  with  more  than  coldness.  Sidpitian 
writers  say  that  his  agents  used  every  effort  to 
discourage  them,  and  that  certain  persons  at  Eo- 
chelle told  the  master  of  the  ship  in  which  the 
emigrants  were  to  sail  that  they  were  not  to  be 
trusted  to  pay  their  pu-ssage-money.  Hereupon 
ensued  a  delay  of  more  than  two  months  before 
means  could  be  found  to  quiet  the  scruples  of  tiie 
prudent  commander.  At  length  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  the  dreary  voyage  begun. 

The  woe-begone  company,  crowded  in  the  filthy 
and  infected  ship,  were  tossed  for  two  montlia  more 
on  the  relentless  sea,  bulfeted  by  repeated  storms, 
and  wast«d  by  a  contagious  fever,  winch  attacked 
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nearly  all  of  them  and  reduced  Mademoiselle  Mance 
tx)  extremity.  Eight  or  ten  died  and  were  dropped 
overboard,  after  a  prayer  from  the  two  priests.  At 
length  land  hove  in  sight ;  the  piny  odors  of  the 
forest  regaled  their  languid  senses  as  they  sailed 
up  the  broad  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
anchored  imder  the  rock  of  Quebec. 

High  aloft,  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  they  saw 
the  fleur-de-lis  waving  above  the  fort  of  St.  Loms, 
and,  beyond,  the  cross  on  the  tower  of  the  cathe- 
dral traced  against  the  sky ;  the  houses  of  the  mer- 
chants on  the  strand  below,  and  boats  and  canoes 
drawn  up  along  the  bank.  The  bishop  and  the 
Jesuits  greeted  them  as  co-workers  in  a  holy  cause, 
with  an  unction  not  wholly  sincere.  Though  a 
unit  against  heresy,  the  pious  founders  of  New 
France  were  far  from  unity  among  themselves. 
To  the  thinking  of  the  Jesuits,  Montreal  was  a 
government  within  a  government,  a  wheel  within 
a  wheel.  This  rival  Sulpitian  settlement  was,  in 
their  eyes,  an  element  of  disorganization  adverse 
to  the  disciplined  harmony  of  the  Canadian  Church, 
which  they  would  fain  have  seen,  with  its  focus  at 
Quebec,  radiating  light  unrefracted  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  colony.  That  is  to  say,  they 
wished  to  control  it  unchecked,  through  their  ally, 
the  bishop. 

The  emigrants,  then,  were  received  with  a  studi- 
ous courtesy,  which  veiled  but  thinly  a  stiff  and 
persistent  opposition.  The  bishop  and  the  Jesuits 
were  especially  anxious  to  prevent  the  La  Fl^che 
nuns   from  establishing  themselves  at  Montreal, 
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where  they  would  fonn  a  separate  community, 
under  Sulpitiaii  influence ;  and,  in  place  of  the 
newly  arrived  slstera,  they  wished  to  substitute 
auns  from  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Quebec,  who  would 
be  ujider  their  own  control.  That  which  most 
strikes  the  non-Catholic  reader  throughout  tliis 
affair  is  the  constant  reticence  and  dissimulation 
practised,  not  only  between  Jesuits  and  Montreal 
ista,  but  among  the  Moatrealists  themselves.  Their 
self-devotion,  great  as  it  was,  was  fairly  matched 
by  their  disingenuousness.' 

All  difficulties  being  overcome,  the  Montrealists 
embarked  in  boats  and  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence, 
leaving  Quebec  infected  with  the  contagion  they 
had  brought.  The  journey  now  made  in  a  single 
night  cost  them  fifteen  days  of  hardship  and 
danger.  At  length  they  reached  their  new  home. 
The  little  settlement  lay  before  them,  still  gasping 
betwixt  life  and  death,  in  a  puny,  precarious  in- 
fancy. Some  forty  small,  compact  houses  were 
ranged  parallel  to  the  river,  chielly  along  the  line 
of  what  is  now  St,  Paul's  Street.  On  the  left  there 
was  a  fort,  and  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  right  a 
massive  windmill  of  stone,  enclosed  with  a  wall  or 
palisade  pierced  for  musketry,  and  answering  tlie 
purpose  of  a  redoubt  or  block-hot^e,^  Fields, 
studded  with  charred  and  blackened  stumps,  be- 

I  See,  for  example,  chapter  ir.  of  Fuillun'a  Life  of  Mniteraolselli 
Usnce-  The  eviiJeDce  is  u  nun  ewe  ruble,  Ihe  writer  being  the  partieag 
and  admirer  of  moat  of  those  wlioee  pieiiK  trompa-le,  to  uie  ilie  expresBioa 
of  Dotlier  ile  Casaon,  he  deacrilies  in  apparent  unconKiouauees  IliHt  anj 

*  UOndu  Vicomie  d'Ar(/eHauu,  GonBeruirUTda  Ciimda,  4  Aoit,16liS,M.S     I 
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tween  wlucb  crops  were  growing,  stretched  awi 
to  the  edges  of  the  bordering  forest ;    and 
green,   shaggy    back   of    the    mountain    towered"' 
over  all. 

There  were  at  this  time  a  hundred  and  sixty 
men  at  Montreal,  about  fifty  of  whom  had  familieB, 
or  at  least  wives.  They  greeted  the  new-comen 
with  a  welcome  which,  this  time,  was  as  sincere  aa 
it  wafl  wai-m,  and  bestirred  themselves  with  alacrity 
to  provide  them  with  shelter  for  the  winter.  As 
for  the  three  nuns  from  La  Fieche,  a  chamber  was 
hastily  made  for  them  over  two  low  rooms  which 
had  served  as  Mademoiselle  Mance's  hospital.  This 
chamber  was  twenty-five  feet  square,  with  four 
cells  for  the  nuns,  and  a  closet  for  stores  and  cloth- 
ing, which  for  the  present  was  empty,  as  they  bad 
landed  in  such  destitution  that  they  were  forced  to 
sell  all  their  scanty  equipment  to  gain  the  bare 
necessaries  of  exiatence.  Little  could  be  hope4 
from  the  colonists,  who  were  scarcely  less  destitubOi 
than  they.  Such  was  their  poverty,  —  thanks  ta-. 
Uauversiere's  breach  of  trust,  —  that  when  'heiri 
clothes  were  worn  out,  they  were  unable  to  replaoB* 
them,  and  were  forced  to  patch  them  with  such] 
material  as  came  to  hand,  Maisonneuve,  the  gov* 
enior,  and  the  pious  Madame  d'Aillebout,  bein^ 
once  on  a  visit  to  the  hospital,  amused  tbemselvesi 
with  ti'ying  to  guess  of  what  stnJf  the  habits  of  the' 
Duns  had  originally  been  made,  and  were  unabld 
to  agree  ou  the  point  in  question.' 

1  Annala  da  HiapitaUirei  de    ViUtniarie,  par  la  Steur  Morin,  t  om 
J  record,  fcom  nhii±  FoilloD  gives  long  extravU. 
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Their  chamber,  which  they  occupied  for  many 
years,  being  hastily  biiilt  of  ill-seasoned  planks,  let 
in  the  piercing  cold  of  the  Canadian  winter  through 
countless  cracks  and  chinks;  and  the  driving  snow 
aifted  througli  in  such  quantities  that  they  were 
soraetimes  obliged,  the  morning  after  a  storm,  to 
remove  it  with  shovels.  Their  food  would  freeze 
on  the  table  before  them,  and  their  coarse  brown 
bread  had  to  be  thawed  on  the  hearth  before  they 
could  cut  it.  These  women  had  been  nurtured  in 
ease,  if  not  in  luxury.  One  of  them,  Judith  de 
Br^soles,  had  in  her  youth,  by  advice  of  her  con- 
fessor, run  away  from  parents  who  were  devoted 
to  her,  and  immured  herself  in  a  convent,  leaving 
them  in  agonies  of  doubt  as  to  her  fate.  She  now 
,  acted  as  superior  of  the  little  community.  One  of 
her  nuns  records  of  her  that  she  had  a  fervent 
devotion  for  the  Infant  Jesus  ;  and  that,  along  with 
many  more  spiritual  graces,  he  inspired  her  with 
BO  transcendent  a  skill  in  cookery,  that  "  with  a 
small  piece  of  lean  pork  and  a  few  herbs  she  could 
make  soup  of  a  marvellous  relish."'  Sister  Mac#! 
was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  pigs  and  hens,  to 
whose  wants  she  attended  in  person,  though  she, 
loo,  had  been  delicately  bred.  In  course  of  time, 
the  sisterhood  was  increased  by  additions  from 
without ;  though  more  than  t^venty  girls  who 
entered  the  hospital  as  novices  recoiled  from  the 
hardship,  and  took  husbands  in  the  colony.  Among 
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a  few  who  took  the  vows,  Sister  Jumeau  should 
not  pass  unnoticed.  Such  was  her  humility,  that, 
though  of  a  good  family  and  imable  to  divest  her-  • 
self  of  the  marks  of  good  breeding,  she  pretended 
to  be  the  daughter  of  a  poor  peasant,  and  per- 
sisted in  repeating  the  pious  falsehood  tiU  the 
merchant  Le  Ber  told  her  flatly  that  he  did  not 
believe  her. 

The  sisters  had  great  need  of  a  man  to  do  the 
heavy  work  of  the  house  and  garden,  but  foimd  no 
means  of  hiring  one,  when  an  incident,  in  which 
they  saw  a  special  providence,  excellently  supplied 
the  want.  There  was  a  poor  colonist  named  Jouan- 
eaux  to  whom  a  piece  of  land  had  been  given  at 
some  distance  from  the  settlement.  Had  he  built 
a  cabin  upon  it,  his  scalp  would  soon  have  paid  the 
forfeit ;  but,  being  bold  and  hardy,  he  devised  a 
plan  by  which  he  might  hope  to  sleep  in  safety 
without  abandoning  the  farm  which  was  his  only 
possession.  Among  the  stumps  of  his  clearing  there 
was  one  hollow  with  age.  Under  this  he  dug  a 
sort  of  cave,  the  entrance  of  which  was  a  small  hole 
carefully  hidden  by  brushwood.  The  hollow  stump 
was  easily  converted  into  a  chimney ;  and  by  creep- 
ing into  his  biurow  at  night,  or  when  he  saw  signs 
of  danger,  he  escaped  for  some  time  the  notice  of 
the  Iroquois.  But,  though  he  could  dispense  with 
a  house,  he  needed  a  barn  for  his  hay  and  corn ; 
and  while  he  was  building  one,  he  fell  from  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  and  was  seriously  hurt.  He  was 
carried  to  the  H8tel  Dieu,  where  the  nuns  showed 
him  every  attention,  until,  after  a  long  confinement, 
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he  at  last  recovered.  Being  of  a  grateful  uature 
Hud  enthusiastically  devout,  he  was  so  touched  by 
the  kindness  of  his  benefactors,  and  so  moved  by 
the  spectacle  of  their  piety,  that  he  conceived  the 
wish  of  devoting  his  life  to  their  service.  To  this 
end  a  contract  was  drawn  up,  by  which  he  pledged 
liimself  to  work  for  them  as  long  as  strength  re- 
mained; and  they,  on  their  part,  agreed  to  main- 
tain him  Lu  sickness  or  old  age. 

This  stout-hearted  retainer  proved  invaluable; 
though,  had  a  guard  of  soldiers  been  added,  it 
would  have  been  no  more  than  the  case  demanded. 
Montreal  was  not  palisaded,  and  at  first  the  hospital 
was  as  much  exposed  as  the  rest.  The  Iroquois 
would  skulk  at  night  among  the  houses,  like  wolves 
in  a  camp  of  sleeping  travellers  on  the  prairies ; 
though  the  hmnan  foe  was,  of  the  two,  incompar- 
ably tlie  bolder,  fiercer,  and  more  bloodthirsty. 
More  than  once  one  of  these  prowling  savages  waa 
known  to  have  crouched  all  night  in  a  ranlt  growth 
of  wild  mustard  in  the  garden  of  the  nuns,  vainly 
hoping  that  one  of  them  would  come  out  within 
reach  of  his  tomahawk.  During  summer,  a  month 
rarely  passed  without  a  fight,  sometimes  within 
eight  of  their  windows.  A  burst  of  yells  from  the 
ambushed  marksmen,  followed  by  a  clatter  of  mus- 
ketiy,  would  annoimce  the  opening  of  the  fray, 
and  promise  the  nuns  an  addition  to  their  Ust  of 
patients.  On  these  occasions  they  bore  themselves 
according  to  their  several  natures.  Sister  Morin, 
who  had  joined  their  number  three  years  after 
their  arrival,  relates  that  Sister  Brdsoles  and  she 
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U9ud  to  nm  to  the  belfry  and  ring  the  tocsin^  to 
raU  the  inhabitants  together.  "  From  onr  high 
station,"  slie  writes,  "  we  could  aometimes  see  the 
combat,  which  terrified  ws  extremely,  so  that  we 
came  down  again  as  soon  as  we  coidd,  trembling 
with  fright,  and  thinking  that  our  last  hour  was 
come.  When  the  tocain  -soimded,  my  Sister  Maillet 
would  become  faint  with  excess  of  fear ;  and  my 
Sister  Mac^,  as  long  as  the  alarm  continued,  would 
remain  speechless,  in  a  state  pitiable  to  see.  They 
woidd  both  get  into  a  comer  of  the  rood-loft,  before 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  death ; 
or  else  go  into  their  cells.  As  soon  as  I  heard  that 
the  Iroquois  were  gone,  I  went  to  tell  them,  which 
comforted  them  and  seetned  to  restore  them  to  life. 
My  Sister  Br^soles  was  stronger  and  more  coura- 
geous ;  her  terror,  which  she  could  not  help,  did  not 
prevent  her  from  attending  the  sick  and  receiving 
the  dead  and  wounded  who  were  brought  in." 

The  priests  of  St.  Sulpice,  who  had  assxuned  1 
entire  spiritual  charge  of  the  settlement,  and  whs 
were  soon  to  assume  its  entire  temporal  ohargi 
also,  had  for  some  years  no  other  lodging  than  I 
room  at  the  hospital,  adjoining  those  of  the  patientt 
They  caused  the  building  to  be  fortified  with  pa] 
sades,  and  the  houses  of  some  of  tiie  chief  inhaW 
tants  were  placed  near  it,  for  mutual  defence.  Thew 
also  built  two  fortified  houses,  called  Ste.  Marie  nm 
St.  Gabriel,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  settltjj 
ment,  and  lodged  in  them  a  considerable  numb 
of  armed  men,  whom  they  employed  in  clearii^ 
and  cultivating  the  surrounding  lands,  the  propertj 
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r>f  their  community.  All  other  outlying  housea 
were  also  pierced  with  loopholes,  and  fortified  . 
well  as  the  slender  means  of  their  owners  would 
permit.  The  laborers  always  carried  tlieir  guns  to 
the  field,  and  often  had  need  to  use  thera.  A  few 
incidents  ivill  show  the  state  of  Montreal  and  the 
character  of  its  tenants. 

In  the  autumn  of  1657  there  was  a  truce  with 
the  Iroquois,  under  cover  of  which  three  or  four  of 
them  came  to  the  settlement.  Nicolas  God^  and 
Jean  Saint-PSre  were  on  the  roof  of  their  house, 
laying  thatch ;  when  one  of  the  visitors  aimed  hia 
arquebuse  at  Saint-P&re,  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground  like  a  wild  turkey  from  a  tree.  Now  en- 
sued a  prodigy ;  for  the  assassins,  having  cut  off 
his  head  and  carried  it  home  to  their  village,  were 
amnzed  to  hear  It  speak  to  them  in  good  Iroquois, 
ecold  them  for  their  perfidy,  and  threaten  them 
with  the  vengeance  of  Heaven ;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  hear  it3  voice  of  admonition  even  after 
scalping  it  and  throwing  away  the  skull.'  This 
fifory,  circulated  at  Montreal  on  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  the  Indians  themselves,  found  believers 
among  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  colony. 

Another  miracle,  which  occurred  several  years 
later,  deserves  to  he  recorded.  Le  Mattre,  one  of 
the  two  priests  who  had  sailed  from  France  with 
Mndemoifelle  Mance  and  her  nuns,  being  one  day  at 
the  fortified  house  of  St.  Gabriel,  went  nut  with  the 
laborerfl,  in  order  to  watch  while  they  were  at  their 
work.    In  view  of  a  possible  enemy,  he  had  girded 

»  Dollier  de  Cajson,  Uisiolreda  Mantr^l,  1667  1658. 
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Jiimself  with  an  earthly  sword ;  but  seeing  no  sign 
of  danger,  he  presently  took  out  his  breviary,  and, 
while  reciting  his  office  with  eyes  bent  on  the 
page,  walked  into  an  ambuscade  of  Iroquois,  who 
rose  before  him  with  a  yell. 

He  shouted  to  the  laborers,  and,  drawing  his 
sword,  faced  the  whole  savage  crew,  in  order,  prob- 
ably, to  give  the  men  time  to  snatch  their  guns. 
AfraiJ  to  approach,  the  Iroquois  fired  and  killed 
him ;  then  rushed  upon  the  working  party,  who 
escaped  into  the  house,  after  losing  several  of  their 
nimiber.  The  victors  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
heroic  priest,  and  tied  it  in  a  white  handkerchief 
which  they  took  from  a  pocket  of  his  cassock.  It 
is  said  that  on  reaching  their  villages  they  were 
astonished  to  find  the  handkerchief  without  the 
slightest  stain  of  blood,  but  stamped  indelibly  with 
the  features  of  its  late  owner,  so  plainly  marked 
that  none  who  had  known  him  could  fail  to  recog- 
nize them.^  This  not  very  original  miracle,  though 
it  found  eager  credence  at  Montreal,  was  received 
coolly,  like  other  Montreal  miracles,  at  Quebec ; 
and  Sulpitian  writers  complain  that  the  bishop,  in 
a  long  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Pope,  made  no 
mention  of  it  whatever. 

Le  Maitre,  on  the  voyage  to  Canada,  had  been 
accompanied  by  another  priest,  Guillaume  de 
Vignal,  who  met  a  fate  more  deplorable  than  that 
of  his  companion,  though  unattended  by  any  re- 

1  This  story  is  told  by  Sister  Morin,  Marguerite  Bourgeoyi,  and 

Dollier  de  Casson,  on  the  authority  of  one  Layigne,  then  a  prisonex 

among  the  Iroquois,  who  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  handkerchief  ^ 
(he  hands  of  the  returning  warriors. 
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corded  miracle.  Le  Maftre  had  been  killed  in 
August.  In  the  October  following,  Vignal  went 
with  thirteen  men,  in  a  flat-boat  and  sevei-al  canoes, 
to  Isle  a  la  Pierre,  nearly  opposite  Montreal,  to  get 
Bfone  for  the  seminary  wliich  the  priests  had  re- 
cently begun  to  build.  With  him  was  a  pious  and 
valiant  gentleman  named  Claude  de  Brigeac,  who, 
though  but  thirty  yeara  of  age,  had  come  as  a  Sul- 
dier  to  Montreal,  in  the  hope  of  dying  in  defence 
of  the  true  church,  and  thus  reaping  the  reward 
of  a  martyr.  Vignal  and  three  or  four  men  had 
scarcely  landed  wlien  they  were  set  upon  by  a 
large  band  of  Iroquois  who  lay  among  the  bushea 
waiting  to  receive  them.  The  rest  of  the  party, 
who  were  still  in  their  boats,  with  a  cowardice  rare 
at  Montreal,  thought  only  of  saving  themselves. 
Claude  de  Brigeac  alone  leaped  ashore  and  ran 
to  aid  hia  comrades.  Vignal  was  soon  mortally 
wounded.  Brigeac  shot  the  chief  dead  with  his 
arquebuse,  and  then,  pistol  in  hand,  held  the  whole 
troop  for  an  instaat  at  bay ;  but  his  ann  was  shat- 
tered by  a  gun-shot,  and  he  was  seized,  along  with 
Vignal,  Een^  Cuilldrier,  and  Jacques  Dufresne. 
Crossing  to  the  main  shore,  immediately  opposite 
Montreal,  the  Iroquois  made,  after  their  custom,  a 
small  fort  of  logs  and  branches,  in  which  they  en- 
sconced themselves,  and  then  began  to  dress  the 
wounds  of  their  prisoners.  Seeing  that  Vignal  was 
unable  to  make  the  joiu-ney  to  their  villages,  they 
killed  him,  divided  his  flesh,  and  roasted  it  for  food. 
Brigeac  and  his  fellows  in  misfortune  spent  a 
'ill  night  in  this  den   of  wolves ;    and  in   tlw 
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morning  their  captors,  having  brealdasted  on  the 
remains  of  Vignal,  took  up  their  homeward  march, 
dragging  the  Frenchmen  with  them.  On  reaching 
Oneida,  Brigeac  was  tortured  to  death  with  the 
customary  atrocities.  Cuill^rier,  who  was  present, 
declared  that  they  could  wring  from  him  no  cry  of 
pain,  but  that  throughout  he  ceased  not  to  pray  for 
their  conversion.  The  witness  himself  expected  the 
same  fate,  but  an  old  squaw  happily  adopted  him, 
and  thus  saved  his  life.  He  eventually  escaped  to 
Albany,  and  returned  to  Canada  by  the  circuitous 
but  comparatively  safe  route  of  New  York  and 
Boston. 

In  the  following  winter,  Montreal  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  the  brave  Major 
Closse,  a  man  whose  intrepid  coolness  was  never 
known  to  fail  in  the  direst  emergency.  Going  to 
the  aid  of  a  party  of  laborers  attacked  by  the  Iro- 
quois, he  was  met  by  a  crowd  of  savages,  eager  to 
kill  or  capture  him.  His  servant  ran  off.  He 
snapped  a  pistol  at  the  foremost  assailant,  but  it 
missed  fire.  His  remaining  pistol  served  him  no 
better,  and  he  was  instantly  shot  down  "He 
died,"  writes  Dollier  de  Casson,  "  like  a  brave  soli- 
dier  of  Christ  and  the  king."  Some  of  his  frienda 
once  remonstrating  with  him  on  the  temerity  with 
which  he  exposed  his  life,  he  replied,  "  Messieinrs, 
I  came  here  only  to  die  in  the  service  of  God ;  and 
if  I  thought  I  could  not  die  here,  I  would  leave 
.  this  country  to  fight  the  Turks,  that  I  might  not 
be  deprived  of  such  a  glory."  ^ 

1  DoUier  de  Casson,  Histoit  t  d%  MonirSbi,  1661, 1668. 
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The  fortified  house  of  Ste.  Marie,  belonging  to 
the  priests  of  St.  Sulpice,  was  the  scene  of  sevei-al 
hot  and  bloody  fights.  Here,  too,  occurred  the 
following  nocturnal  adventure.  A  man  named 
Lavigue,  who  had  lately  returned  from  captivity 
among  the  Iroquois,  chancing  to  rise  at  night  and 
look  out  of  the  window,  saw  by  the  bright  moon- 
liglit  a  munber  of  naked  warriors  stealthily  gliding 
round  a  corner  and  crouching  near  the  door,  in 
order  to  kill  the  first  Frenchman  who  should  go 
out  in  the  morning.  He  silently  woke  his  com- 
rades ;  and,  having  the  rest  of  the  night  for  con- 
Bultation,  they  arranged  their  plan  so  well,  that 
some  of  them,  sallying  from  the  rear  of  the  house, 
came  cautiously  round  upon  the  Iroquois,  placed 
tliem  between  two  fires,  and  captured  them  all. 

The  summer  of  1661  was  marked  by  a  series  of 
calamities  scarcely  paralleled  even  in  the  annala 
of  this  disastrous  epoch.  Early  in  February,  thir- 
teen colonists  were  surprised  and  captured ;  next 
came  a  fight  between  a  large  band  of  laborers  and 
two  hundred  and  sixty  Iroquois ;  in  the  following 
month,  ten  more  Frenchmen  were  killed  or  taken ; 
and  thenceforth,  till  winter  closed,  the  settlement 
had  scarcely  a  breathing  space.  "  These  hobgob- 
lins," writes  the  author  of  the  Relation  of  this  year, 
"  sometimes  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
aseailing  us  with  abuse ;  sometimes  they  glided 
stealthily  mto  the  midst  of  the  fields,  to  surprise 
the  men  at  work  j  sometimes  they  approached 
the  houses,  harassing  us  without  ceasing,  and, 
3  importunate  harpies  or  birds  of  prey,  swoop- 
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ing  down   on  us  whenever  they  oonld  take  us 
unawares." ' 

Speaking  of  the  disasters  of  this  year,  the  sol- 
dier-priest, Dollier  de  Casson,  writes :  "  God,  who 
afflicts  the  body  only  for  the  good  of  the  soul^ 
made  a  marvellous  use  of  these  calamities  and  ter- 
rors to  hold  the  people  firm  in  their  duty  towards 
Heaven.  Vice  was  then  almost  unknown  here,  and 
in  the  midst  of  war  religion  flourished  on  all  sides  in 
a  manner  very  different  from  what  we  now  see  in 
time  of  peace."* 

The  war  was,  in  fact,  a  war  of  religion.  The 
small  redoubts  of  logs,  scattered  about  the  skirts 
of  the  settlement  to  serve  as  points  of  defence  in 
case  of  attack,  bore  the  names  of  saints,  to  whose 
care  they  were  commended.  There  was  one  placed 
under  a  higher  protection  and  called  the  Redoubt 
of  the  Infant  Jesus.  Chomedey  de  Maisonneuve, 
the  pious  and  valiant  governor  of  Montreal,  to 
whom  its  successful  defence  is  largely  due,  re- 
solved, in  view  of  the  increasing  fury  and  persist- 
ency of  the  Iroquois  attacks,  to  form  among  the 
mhabitants  a  military  fraternity,  to  be  called 
"  Soldiers  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and 
Joseph;"  and  to  this  end  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, of  which  the  following  is  the  characteristic 
beginning :  — 

"  We,  Paul  de  Chomedey,  governor  of  the  island 
of  Montreal  and  lands  thereon  dependent,  on  in- 
Eonnation  given  us  from  divers  quarters  that  the 

^  Le  Jeune,  Relation,  1661,  p.  8  (ed.  1858). 
S  Histoire  du  Mmtr&d.  1660, 1661. 
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Iroquois  have  formed  the  design  of  seizing  upon 
this  settlement  by  surprise  or  force,  have  thought 
it  our  duty,  seeing  that  thia  island  is  the  property 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,'  to  invite  and  exhort  those 
zetilous  for  her  service  to  unite  together  by  squads, 
each  of  seven  persons;  and  after  choosing  a  cor- 
poral by  a  plurality  of  voices,  to  report  themselves 
to  us  for  enrolment  in  our  garrison,  and,  in  this 
capacity,  to  obey  our  orders,  to  the  end  that  the 

>  country  may  be  saved." 
Twenty  squads,  numbering  in  all  one  hmidred 
and  forty  men,  whose  names,  appended  to  the 
proclamation,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  ancient 
records  of  Montreal,  answered  the  appeal  and  en- 
rolled themselves  in  the  holy  cause. 

The  whole  settlement  was  in  a  state  of  religious 
exaltation.  As  the  Iroquois  were  regarded  as  actual 
myrmidons  of  Satan  in  his  mahgn  warfare  against 
Mary  and  her  divine  Son,  those  who  died  in  fight- 
ing them  were  held  to  merit  the  reward  of  martys, 
assured  of  a  seat  in  paradise. 

And  now  it  remains  to  record  one  of  the  most 

heroic  feats  of  arms  ever  achieved  on  this  continent. 

That  it  may  be  rated  as  it  merits,  it  will  be  well  to 

glance  for  a  moment  at  the  condition  of  Canada, 

,  under  the  portentous  cloud  of  war  which  constantly 

bovershadowed  it.' 

1  Thli  ii  no  flipin)  of  speech.  The  Aggocl&CeB  of  Montreal,  after 
reoeiTing  a  grant  of  the  iElanJ  ft'om  Jean  de  LaimoD,  placed  it  under  tlie 
protection  of  the  Virgin,  and  fornudly  declared  her  lo  be  tlie  proprietor 
of  it  from  (hat  day  fbrtli  for  ever. 

1  In  all  that  relates  to  Montreal,  I  cannot  be  aufflcientlj  grateful  to 
•  AliW  Faillon,  the  iudefatiijable,  patient,  conscientiotu  cln^niclcr  of  iti 
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Bturly  history;  an  ardent  and  prejudiced  Sulpitian,  a  priest  who  three 
centuries  ago  would  have  passed  for  credulous,  and,  withal,  a  kind- 
hearted  and  estimable  man.  His  numerous  books  on  his  favorite 
theme,  witli  the  vast  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  facts  which,  they 
embody,  are  invaluable,  provided  their  partisan  character  be  well  kept 
in  mind.  His  recent  death  leaves  his  principal  work  unfinished.  His 
iJuUoire  de  la  Colome  Fmugaise  en  Canada — it  might  more  fitly  be  called 
HiMoirt  du  MotUr^oU^^u  unhappily  little  more  than  half  complela 
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THB   HEROES   OF  THE  LONG   SACT. 

BrrvERiKo  AND  Tebkor.  —  Francois  FIertbl.  —  Thb  Captitb  Wolf 
—  The  threatknbd  Invabion.  —  Dadlao  dkb  Orheaux.  —  Thi 
Advent  CBEHS  at  ihb  Lono  Sini.  —  Tub  Attack.  —  ADebpbbatb 
Depenob.  —  A  FiHAL  Assault.  —  The  Fobt  taken. 

Canada  had  writhed  for  twenty  years,  with  little 
respite,  under  the  scourge  of  Iroquois  war.  During 
a  great  part  of  this  dark  period  the  entire  French 
population  was  less  than  three  thousand.  What, 
then,  saved  them  from  destruction  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  settlements  were  grouped  around  three 
fortified  posts,  Quebec,  Three  Rivera,  and  Montreal, 
which  in  time  of  danger  gave  asylum  to  the  -fugi- 
tive inhabitants.  Again,  their  assailants  were  con- 
tinually distracted  by  other  wars,  and  never,  except 
at  a  few  spasmodic  intervals,  were  fully  in  earnest 
to  destroy  the  French  colony.     Canada  was  indis- 


I 

»pensable  to  them.     The  four  upper  nations  of  the  ^H 

league  soon  became  dependent  on  her  for  supplies;  ^H 

and  all  the  nations  alike  appear,  at  a  very  early  ^* 
period,  to  have  conceived  the  policy  on  which  they 
afterwards  distinctly  acted,  of  balancing  the  rival 

^B  settlements  of  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  ^M 

^  I 
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the  one  against  the  other.  They  would  torture,  but 
not  kill.  It  wag  but  rarely  that,  in  fits  of  fury,  they 
struck  their  hatchets  at  the  brain ;  and  thus  the 
bleeding  and  gasping  colony  hngered  on  in  torment. 
The  seneschal  of  New  France,  son  of  the  gov- 
ernor Lauson,  was  surprised  and  killed  on  the  island 
of  Orleans,  along  with  seven  companions.  About 
the  same  time,  the  same  fate  befell  the  son  of 
Godefroy,  one  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Quebec. 
Outside  the  fortifications  there  was  no  safety  for 
a  moment.  A  universal  terror  seized  the  people.  A 
comet  appeared  above  Quebec,  and  they  saw  in  it 
a  herald  of  destruction.  Their  excited  imagina- 
tions turned  natural  phenomena  into  portents  and 
prodigies.  A  blazing  canoe  sailed  across  the  sky ; 
confused  cries  and  lamentations  were  heard  in  the 
air ;  and  a  voice  of  thunder  sounded  from  mid- 
heaven.^  The  Jesuits  despaired  for  their  scattered 
and  persecuted  flocks.  "  Everywhere,"  writes  their 
superior,  "  we  see  infants  to  be  saved  for  heaven, 
sick  and  dying  to  be  baptized,  adults  to  be  instructed, 
but  everywhere  we  see  the  Iroquois.  They  haimt 
us  like  persecuting  goblins.  They  kill  our  new- 
made  Christians  in  our  arms.  If  they  meet  us  on 
the  river,  they  kill  us.  If  they  find  us  in  the 
huts  of  our  Indians,  they  bum  us  and  them  to- 
gether." ^  And  he  appeals  urgently  for  troops  to 
destroy  them,  as  a  holy  work  inspired  by  God,  and 
needful  for  his  service. 

» 

Canada  was  still  a  mission,  and  the  influence  of 

1  Marie  de  I'lncamation,  Lettre,  Sept,,  1661 

2  Relation,  1660  (anonymous),  8. 
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tlie  churct  wns  paramount  and  pervading.  At 
Quebec,  as  at  Montreal,  the  war  with  the  Iroquois 
was  regarrled  as  a  war  with  the  hosts  of  Satan.  Of 
the  settlers'  cabins  scattered  nJong  the  shores  above 
and  below  Quebec,  many  were  provided  with  small 
iron  cannon,  made  probably  by  blacksmiths  in  the 
colony ;  but  they  had  also  other  protectors.  In 
each  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin  or  some  patron 
saint,  and  every  morning  the  pious  settler  knelt 
before  the  shrine  to  beg  the  protection  of  a  celes- 
tial hand  in  his  perilous  labors  of  the  forest  or  the 
farm. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1658,  the  young  Vi- 
comte  d'Argenson  came  to  assume  the  thankless 
task  of  governing  the  colony,  the  Iroquois  war  was 
at  its  height.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
washing  Lis  hands  before  seating  himself  at  dinner 
in  the  haU  of  the  Chateau  St.  Louis,  when  cries  of 
alarm  were  heard,  and  he  was  told  that  the  Iroquoia 
were  close  at  hand.  In  fact,  they  were  so  near  that 
their  war-whoops  and  the  screams  of  their  victims 
could  plainly  be  heard.  Argenson  left  liis  guests, 
and,  with  such  a  following  as  lie  could  muster  at  the 
moment,  hastened  to  the  rescue ;  but  the  assailants 
were  too  nimble  for  him.  Ttie  forests,  which  grew 
at  that  time  around  Quebec,  favored  them  both  in 
attack  and  in  retreat.  After  a  year  or  two  of  expe- 
rience, he  wrote  urgently  to  the  court  for  troops. 
He  adds  tliat,  what  with  the  demands  of  the  har- 
vest, and  the  unrailitary  character  of  many  of  the 
settlers,  the  colony  coiUd  not  furnish  more  than  a 
hundred  men  for  offen.sive  operations,     A  vigorous 
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aggressive  war,  he  insists,  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  this  not  only  to  save  the  colony,  but  to  save 
the  only  true  faith ;  "  for,"  to  borrow  his  own  words, 
"  it  is  this  colony  alone  which  has  the  honor  to  be 
in  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Chiu'ch.  Every- 
where else  reigns  the  doctrine  of  England  or  Hol- 
land, to  which  I  can  give  no  other  name,  because 
there  are  as  many  creeds  as  there  are  subjects  who 
embrace  them.  They  do  not  care  in  the  least 
whether  the  Iroquois  and  the  other  savages  of  this 
country  have  or  have  not  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  or  else  they  are  so  malicious  as  to  inject  the 
venom  of  their  errors  into  souls  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  truth  of  the  gospel  from  the  false- 
hoods of  heresy ;  and  hence  it  is  plain  that  religion 
has  its  sole  support  in  the  French  colony,  and  that, 
if  this  colony  is  in  danger,  religion  is  equally  in 
danger."  ^ 

Among  the  most  interesting  memorials  of  the  time 
are  two  letters,  written  by  Francois  Hertel,  a  youth 
of  eighteen,  captured  at  Three  Rivers,  and  carried 
to  the  Mohawk  towns  in  the  siunmer  of  1661.  He 
belonged  to  one  of  the  best  families  of  Canada,  and 
was  the  favorite  child  of  his  mother,  to  whom  the 
second  of  the  two  letters  is  addressed.  The  fii'st 
is  to  the  Jesuit  Le  Moyne,  who  had  gone  to  Onon- 
daga, in  July  of  that  year,  to  effect  the  release 
of  French  prisoners  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  a  truce.*  Both  letters  were  written  on  birch 
bark :  — 

^  Papiers  cTArgenson  ;  Mfinoire  sur  It  sujet  de  la  guem  det  IrvquoU,  1659 
(1660?).    MS. 

'^  Journal  des  J€swie»,  800. 
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My  Rbvrrend  Fathbh:  —  The  very  (Jay  wbeii  yoQ  left  ^^M 

Three  Kivei's  I  was  onptm'ed,  at  aboat  three  iii  the  aflernoon,  ^^H 

by  lour  Iroquois  of  the  Muhawk  tribe.    I  would  not  have  been  ^^H 

tiikcn  alive,  U^  to  tuy  aorrow,  I  had  not  feared  that  I  was  not  ^^H 

in  a  fit  state  to  die.  If  you  came  here,  my  Father,  I  could  ^^| 
Iiave  the  happiness  of  oonlcssiug  to  you ;  atid  I  do  not  think 
they  would  do  you  any  harm ;  and  I  think  that  I  could  return 
home  with  you.  I  pray  you  to  pity  my  poor  mother,  who  is 
in  great  ti'oubie.  You  know,  my  Father,  how  fond  she  is  ol 
me,  I  have  heard  from  a  Frenchman,  who  was  taken  at 
Three  Rivere  on  the  lat  of  August,  that  she  is  wejl,  and  com- 

I  forts  herself  with  the  hope  that  I  shall  see  you.    There  are  ^^^ 

three  of  us  Frenclimen  alive  here,    I  commend  myself  to  your  ^^^ 

good  prayers,  and  particularly  to  the  Holy  Sacilflce  of  the  ^^M 

Mass.     I  pray  you,  my  Father,  to  say  a  mass  for  me.     I  pray  ^^M 

you  give  my  dutiful  love  to  my  poor  mother,  and  oonsole  her,  ^^| 

if  it  ple.wes  yon.  ^^H 

My  Father,  1  beg  your  blessing  on  the  hand  that  writes  to  ^H 

you,  which  has  one  of  the  fingei's   bui'ned  in  the  bowl  of  ^^| 

All  Indian  pi]>e,  to  satisfy  the  Majesty  of  God  which  I  have  ^^M 

ufiended.     Tlic  thmub  of  the  other  hand  is  cut  oif;  but  do  ^^M 

iiot  tell  my  mother  of  it.  ^^ 

My  Father,  I  pray  yon  to  honor  me  with  a  word  from  your 
band  in  reply,  and  tell  me  if  you  shall  come  here  before 

winter.  ^^ 

Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant,  ^^| 

Francois  Ksrtsi.  ^^M 

The  foUomng  ia  the  letter  to  his  mother,  sent  ^| 

probably,  with   the  other,  to  the   charge    of    I^  ^H 

Moyne :  —  ^H 

My  HOST  DBAB  ASD  BOKOBED  Motheb:  —  I  know  very  ^H 

well  that  my  capture  must  Iiave  distressed  you  very  much  ^B 

I  I  ask  you  to  forgive  my  diaohedience.    It  is  my  sins  that 

L  have  pliiced  ine  wliere  I  am.     I  owe  my  life  to  your  prayers, 

i  and  those  of  M,  de  Sainl-Qneiitin,  and  of  my  sistera.  I  hope  to 

(i  you  again  befue  winter.    I  pray  you  to  tell  the  good  breth 
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ren  of  Notre  Dame  to  pray  to  God  and  the  Holy  VirgLi  for  me, 

my  dear  mother,  and  for  you  and  all  my  sisters. 

Your  poor 

Fakchov 

This,  no  doubt,  was  the  name  by  which  she  had 
called  him  familiarly  when  a  child.  And  who  wm 
this  "  Fanchon,"  this  devout  and  tender  son  of  a 
fond  mother  ?  New  England  can  answer  to  her  cost. 
When,  twenty-nine  years  later,  a  band  of  French 
and  Indians  issued  from  the  forest  and  fell  upon 
the  fort  and  settlement  of  Salmon  Falls,  it  was 
Francois  Hertel  who  led  the  attack ;  and  when  the 
retiring  victors  were  hard  pressed  by  an  over- 
whelming force,  it  was  he  who,  sword  in  hand,  held 
the  pursuers  in  check  at  the  bridge  of  Wooster 
River,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  his  men.  He 
was  ennobled  for  his  services,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  of  Canada.^  To  the  New  England 
of  old  he  was  the  abhorred  chief  of  Popish  malig- 
nants  and  murdering  savages.  The  New  England 
of  to-day  will  be  more  just  to  the  brave  defender 
of  his  country  and  his  faith. 

In  May,  1660,  a  party  of  French  Algonquins 
captured  a  Wolf,  or  Mohegan,  Indian,  natiuralized 
among  the  Iroquois,  brought  him  to  Quebec,  and 
burned  him  there  with  their  usual  atrocity  of  tor- 
ture. A  modern  Catholic  writer  says  that  the 
Jesuits  could  not  save  him;  but  this  is  not  so. 
I'heir  influence  over  the  consciences  of  the  colonistH 

^  Ilis  letters  of  nobility,  dated  1716,  will  be  found  in  Daniel's  Hisiain 
de*  G^andeM  Families  Franqaise$  du  Canada,  404. 
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wa  at  that  time  unbounded,  and  their  direct  po 
liti.  al  power  was  very  gre&t.  A  prote-st  on  theii 
pari,  and  that  of  the  newly  arrived  bishop,  who 
was  In  their  interest,  could  not  have  failed  of  effect. 
The  truth  was,  they  did  not  care  to  prevent  the 
tortiire  of  prisoners  of  war,  not  solely  out  of  that 
epirit  of  compliance  with  the  savage  hmnor  of 
Indian  allies  which  stabis  so  often  the  pages  of 
French  American  history,  but  also,  and  perliaps 
chiefly,  from  motives  purely  religious.  Torture,  in 
their  eyes,  seems  to  have  been  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. They  thought  it  good  for  the  soul,  and  in- 
case of  obduracy  the  surest  way  of  salvation.  "  We 
have  very  rarely  indeed,"  writes  one  of  them, 
"  seen  the  burning  of  an  Iroquois  witliout  feeUng 
sure  that  he  was  on  the  path  to  Paradise ;  and  we 
never  knew  one  of  them  to  be  surely  on  the  path 
to  Paradise  without  seeing  hiin  pass  through  thin 
fiery  punishment." '  So  they  let  the  Wolf  burn ; 
but  first,  having  instructed  him  after  their  fashion, 
they  baptized  liim,  and  his  savage  soul  flew  to 
heaven  out  of  the  fire.  "  Is  it  not,"  pursues  the 
same  writer,  "  a  marvel  to  see  a  wolf  changed  at 
one  stroke  into  a  lamb,  and  enter  into  the  fold  of 
Christ,  which  lie  came  to  ravage?" 

Before  he  died  he  requited  their  spiritual  carea 
with  a  startling  secret.  He  told  them  that  eight 
hundred  Iroquois  warriors  were  encamped  below 
Montreal;  that  four  hundred  more,  who  had  win- 
tered on  the  Ottawa,  were  on  the  point  of  joining 
them ;  and  that  the  united  force  would  swoop  upon 

I  iUialion,  1060,  81. 
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Quebec,  kill  the  governor,  lay  waste  'he  town,  and 
then  attack  Three    Rivers  and   Montreal.'      This 
time,  at  least,  the  Iroquois  were  in  deadly  earnest, 
Quebec  was  wild  with  terror.     The  Ursulines  and 
the  nuns  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  took  refuge  in  tlio 
strong  and  extensive  building  which  the  JeDiiita  J 
had  just  finished,  opposite  the  Parish  Church.     Ita  ' 
walls  and  pahsades  made  it  easy  of  defence ;  and 
in  its  yards  and  court  were  lodged  the  terrified 
Hurona,  as  well  as  tlie  fugitive  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  settlements.     Others  found  asylum  in 
the  fort,  and  others  in  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines, 
which,  in  place  of  nuns,  was  occupied  by  twenty- 
four  soldiers,  who  fortified  it  with  redoubts,  and  J 
barricaded  the  doors  and  windows.     Similar  meaa-  , 
ures  of   defence  were  taken  at   the    Hotel   Dieu,  I 
and  the  streets  of  the  Lower  Town  were  strongly 
barricaded.      Everybody   was    in    arms,   and    the  J 
Qui  vive  of  the  sentries  and  patrols  resounded  allJ 
night.^  I 

Several  days  passed,  and  no  Iroquois  appeared.  I 
The  refugees  took  heart,  and  began  to  return  to  | 
their  deserted  farms  and  dwellings.  Among  the  \ 
rest  was  a  family  consisting  of  an  old  woman,  her  j 
daughter,  her  son-in-law,  and"  four  small  children,  J 
Uving  near  St.  Anne,  some  twenty  miles  below  \ 
Quebec.  On  reaching  home  the  old  woman  and  1 
the  man  went  to  their  work  in  the  fields,  while  j 
tlie  mother  and  children  remained  in  the  house.  1 

1  Marie  de  rlncamatinn,  LeUre,  25  Jnln,  1660.  1 

*  On  tliiB  nlarm  st  Quebec  compare  Marie  de  1 'Incarnation.  25  Jain,  I 

lUeO;  Hehflioii.ieGQ.b;  Jachema,Hisloiredel'H6ld-DieuiUQugbi!r.,12i    J 
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Here  they  were  pounced  Tipoii  and  captured  by 
eight  renegade  Hurons,  Iroquois  by  adoption,  who 
placed  them  in  their  large  canoe,  and  paddled  up 
the  river  with  their  prize.  It  was  Saturday,  a  day 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin;  and  the  captive  mother 
prayed  to  her  for  aid,  "  feeling,"  writes  a  Jesuit, 
"  a  full  conviction  that,  in  passing  before  Quebec 
on  a  Saturday,  she  would  be  deUvered  by  the  powei 
of  this  Queen  of  Heaven."  In  fact,  as  the  ma^ 
rauders  and  their  captives  glided  in  the  darkness 
of  night  by  Point  Levi,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
shore,  they  were  greeted  with  a  voUey  of  musketry 
from  the  bushes,  and  a  band  of  French  and  Algon- 
quins  dashed  into  the  water  to  seize  them.  Five 
of  the  eight  were  taken,  and  the  rest  shot  or 
drowned.  The  governor  had  heard  of  the  descent 
at  St.  Anne,  and  despatched  a  party  to  lie  in  am- 
bush for  the  authors  of  it.  The  Jesuits,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  saw  a  miracle  in  the  result.  The  Virgin 
had  answered  the  prayer  of  her  votary.  "  Though 
it  is  true,"  observes  the  father  who  records  the 
marvel,  '*  that,  in  the  voUey,  she  received  a  mortal 
wound."  The  same  shot  struck  the  infant  in  her 
arms.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Quebec,  wliere 
four  of  them  were  tortured  with  even  more  ferocitj 
than  had  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Wolf.'    Being  questioned,  they  confirmed  his  story, 


1  Tlie  larturera  were  Christian  AlgonquinB,  converta  of  the  Jeaiiit*. 
ChanmoDoti  who  wiu  present  to  give  spiritual  aid  to  the  auCierers,  de- 
tcribe*  tilt  Kene  with  horrilile  niinutenesg.  "I  coutd  not,"  lie  aayi, 
■'  deliver  lliem  from  their  lormentB."  Perhaps  not :  but  it  Is  certain  tlial 
le  Jesuits  «9  a  limty,  with  or  witliout  the  bisliop,  coald  have  prevEnted 
le  atrocitj,  had  they  lee'n  fit     They  fomelimes  tauglil  Iheir  («nve: 
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and  expressed  great  Burpriae  that  the  Iroquois  hi 
not  come,  adding  that  they  must  have  stopped  to 
nttiick  Montreal  or  Three  Rivers.  Again  all  was 
terror,  and  again  days  passed  and  no  enemy 
iippeared.  Had  the  dying  converts,  so  charitably 
despatched  to  heaven  tUiough  fire,  souglit  an  un- 
hallowed conBolation  m  scaring  the  abettors  of  theii 
Utrture  with  a  he  ?  Not  at  all.  Bating  a  slight 
exaggeration,  they  had  told  the  truth.  Where, 
then,  were  the  Iroquois  1  Aa  one  small  point  of 
steel  disarms  the  hghtning  of  its  terrors,  so  did  the 
heroism  of  a  few  intrepid  youths  divert  this  storm 
of  war  and  save  Canada  from  a  possible  ruin. 

In  the  preceding  April,  before  the  designs  of 
the  Iroquois  were  known,  a  young  officer  named 
Daulac,  commandant  of  the  garrison  of  Montreal, 
asked  leave  of  Maisonneuve,  the  governor,  to  lead 
a  party  of  volunteers  against  the  enemy.  His  plan 
was  bold  to  desperation.  It  was  known  that  Iro- 
quois warriors  in  great  numbers  had  wintered 
among  the  forests  of  the  Ottawa.  Daulac  proposed 
to  waylay  them  on  their  descent  of  the  river,  and 
fight  them  without  regard  to  disparity  of  force. 
The  settlers  of  Montreal  had  hitherto  acted  solely 
on  the  defensive,  for  their  numbers  had  been  too 
small  for  aggressive  war.  Of  late  their  strength 
had  been  somewhat  increased,  and  Maisonneuve, 
judging  that  a  display  of  enterprise  and  boldness 

praj  for  tlieir  enemies.  It  woulii  have  been  well  had  they  taught  theiif 
not  to  torture  tlicni.  I  csii  reuall  but  oue  inatatice  in  whii^ii  the;  did  lo. 
The  prayers  for  enemies  were  nlirayd  for  a  epiritual,  not  a  temporal  good. 
The  fathers  held  the  bod;  in  elicht  account  and  cared  attle  what  fa 


DAULAC  DES   ORMEAUX 


might  iicL  an  a  check  on  the  audacity  of  the  eoeiny, 
at  lenj^'tli  gave  his  consent. 

Adam  Daiilac,  or  Dollard,  Sieur  des  Ormeaxix, 
was  a  young  man  of  good  family,  who  had  come 
to  the  colony  three  years  before,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  lie  had  lield  some  military  command 
in  France,  though  in  what  rank  does  not  appear. 
It  was  said  that  he  hiid  been  involved  in  some 
aSair  wliich  made  him  anxious  to  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  the  past  by  a  nnt^-worthy  exploit;  and 
he  had  been  busy  for  some  (ime  among  the  young 
men  of  Montreal,  inviting  them  to  join  him  in  the 
enterprise  he  meditated.  Sixteen  of  them  caught 
his  spirit,  struck  hands  with  hhn,  and  pledged  their 
word.  They  bound  tbemselvea  by  oath  to  accept 
no  quarter;  and,  having  giiined  Maisonneuve'e 
consent,  they  made  their  wills,  confessed,  and 
received  the  sacraments.  As  they  knelt  for  the 
last  time  before  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the 
HStel  Dieu,  tliat  sturdy  little  population  of  pious 
Indian-fighters  gazed  on  them  with  enthusiasm,  not 
unmixed  with  an  envy  which  had  in  it  nothing 
ignoble.  Some  of  the  chief  men  of  Montreal,  with 
the  brave  Cliarles  Le  Moyne  at  their  head,  begged 
them  to  wait  till  the  spring  sowing  was  over,  that 
they  might  join  them;  but  Daulac  refused.  He 
was  jealous  of  the  glory  and  the  danger,  and  he 
wished  to  command,  which  he  could  not  have  done 
had  Le  Moj'ue  been  present. 

The  spirit  of  the  enterprise  was  purely  mediisval. 
The  enthusiasm  of  honor,  the  enthusiasm  of  adven- 
ture, and  the  enthusiasm  of  faith,  were  its  motive 
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forces.  Dauloc  wh,8  a  knight  of  the  early  crusades 
among  the  forests  and  savages  of  the  New  World. 
Yet  the  incidents  of  this  exotic  heroism  are  definite 
and  clear  as  a  tale  of  yesterday.  The  names,  ages, 
and  occupations  of  the  seventeen  young  men  may 
still  be  read  on  the  ancient  register  of  the  parish 
of  Montreal ;  and  the  notarial  acts  of  that  year, 
pieserved  in  the  records  of  the  city,  conlnin  minute 
accounts  of  such  property  as  each  of  them  possessed. 
The  three  eldest  were  of  twenty-eight,  thirty,  and 
thirty-one  years  respectively.  The  age  of  tlie  rest 
varied  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-seven.  They 
were  of  various  callings,  —  soldiers,  armorers,  lock- 
smiths, lune-burncrs,  or  settlers  without  trades. 
The  greater  number  h.id  come  to  the  colony  as 
part  of  the  reinforcement  brought  by  Maisonneuve 
in  1653. 

After  a  solemn  farewell  they  embarked  in  sev- 
eral canoes  well  supplied  with  anns  and  ammuni- 
tion. They  were  very  indifferent  canoe-men ;  and 
il  is  said  tbit  they  lost  a  week  in  vain  attempts  to 
pa.s8  the  swift  current  of  St.  Anne,  at  the  head  of 
the  island  of  Montreal.  At  length  they  were  more 
successful,  and  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa, 
crossed  the  I^ake  of  Two  Mountains,  and  slowly 
advanced  against  the  current. 

Meanwhile,  forty  warriors  of  that  remnant  of  the 
(lurons  who,  in  spite  of  Iroquois  persecutions,  still 
lingered  at  Quebec,  had  set  out  on  a  war-party,  led 
liy  the  brave  and  wily  Etienne  Annahotaha,  their 
most  noted  chief.  They  stopped  by  the  way  at 
Three  Rivers,  where  they  found  a  band  of  Christian 
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Algonquina  under  a  chief  namecl  Mituvemeg  An 
nahotalia  challenged  him  to  a  trial  of  courage,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  meet  at  Montreal, 
where  they  were  likely  to  find  a  speedy  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  their  mettle  to  the  test.  ITiither, 
accordingly,  they  repaired,  the  Algonquin  with 
three  followers,  and  the  Huron  with  thirty-nine. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  learned  the  departure 
of  Daulac  and  his  companions.  "  For,"  obsen'cs 
the  honest  Dollier  de  Casson,  "  the  principal  fault 
of  our  Frenchmen  is  to  talk  too  much."  The  wish 
seized  them  to  share  the  adventure,  and  to  that 
end  the  Huron  chief  asked  the  governor  for  a  letter 
to  Diiulac,  to  serve  as  credentials.  Maisonneuve 
hesitated.  His  faith  in  Huron  valor  was  not  great, 
and  he  feared  the  proposed  a!liance.  Nevertheless, 
he  at  length  yielded  so  far  as  to  give  Annahotaha 
a  letter  in  which  Daidac  was  told  to  accept  or  reject 
the  proffered  reinforcement  as  he  should  see  fit. 
The  Hurons  and  Algonquins  now  embarked  and 
paddled  in  pursuit  of  the  seventeen  Frenchmen. 

They  meanwhile  had  passed  with  difficulty  tho 
Bwtft  current  at  Carillon,  and  about  the  first  of 
May  reached  the  foot  of  tlie  more  formidable  rapid 
called  the  Long  Saut,  where  a  tumxdt  of  waters, 
foaming  among  ledges  and  boiJdera,  barred  the 
onward  way.  It  was  needless  to  go  farther.  The 
Iroquois  were  sure  to  pass  the  Saut,  and  coidd  be 
fought  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Just  below  the 
rapid,  where  the  forests  sloped  gently  to  the  shore, 
among  the  bushes  and  stumps  of  the  rough  clearing 
made  in  constructing  it,  stood  a  palisade  fort,  the 
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work  i»f  an  Algonqxun  war-party  in  the  past  auturmu 
It  was  a  mere  enclosure  of  trimkn  of  small  trees 
planted  in  a  circle,  anrl  was  already  ruinous.  Such 
as  it  was,  the  Frenchmen  took  possession  of  it. 
Their  first  care,  one  would  think,  should  have  been 
to  repair  and  strengthen  it ;  but  this  they  seem 
not  to  have  done :  possibly,  in  the  exaltation  of 
their  minds,  they  scorned  such  precaution.  They 
made  their  fires,  and  slung  their  kettles  on  the 
neighboring  shore  ;  and  here  they  were  soon  joined 
by  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins.  Daulac,  it  seems, 
made  no  objection  to  their  company,  and  they  all 
bivouacked  together.  Morning  and  noon  and  night 
they  prayed  in  three  different  tongues ;  and  when 
at  sunset  the  long  reach  of  forests  on  the  farther 
shore  basked  peacefully  in  the  level  rays,  the  rapidg 
joined  their  hoarse  music  to  the  notes  of  their  even- 
ing hymn. 

In  a  day  or  two  their  scouts  came  in  ■nnth  tidings 
that  two  Iroquois  canoes  were  coming  down  the 
Saut.  Daulac  had  time  to  set  his  men  in  ambush 
among  the  bushes  at  a  point  where  he  thought  the 
strangers  likely  to  land.  He  judged  aright.  The 
canoes,  bearing  five  Iroquois,  approached,  and  were 
met  by  a  volley  fired  with  such  precipitation  tliat 
one  or  more  of  them  escaped  tlie  shot,  fled  into  the 
forest,  and  told  their  mischance  to  their  main  body, 
two  hundred  in  number,  on  the  river  above.  A 
fleet  of  canoes  suddenly  appeared,  bounding  down 
the  rapids,  filled  with  warriors  eager  for  revenge. 
The  allies  had  barely  time  to  escape  to  their  fort, 
leaving  their  kettles  still  slimg  over  the  fires.    The 
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Iroquois  made  a  hasty  and  desultory  attack,  and  ^H 
were  quickly  repulsed.  They  next  opened  a  parley,  ^H 
hoping,  no  doubt,  to  gain  some  advantage  by  aur-  ^H 
prise.  Failing  in  this,  they  set  themselves,  after  ^H 
their  custom  on  such  occasions,  to  building  a  rude 
fort  of  their  own  in  the  neighboring  forest. 

This  gave  the  French  a  breathing-time,  and  they 
used  it  for  strengthening  their  defences.  'Being 
provided  with  tools,  they  planted  a  row  of  stakea 
within  their  palisade,  to  fonn  a  double  fence,  and 
filled  the  intervening  space  with  earth  and  stones 
to  the  height  of  a  man,  leaving  some  twenty  loop- 
holes, at  each  of  whicli  three  marksmen  were  sta- 
tioned. Their  work  was  still  unfinished  when  the 
li-oquois  were  upon  them  again.  They  had  broken 
to  pieces  the  birch  canoes  of  the  French  and  their 
ftllies.  and,  kindling  the  bark,  rushed  up  to  pile  it 
blazing  ngalnst  tlie  piilisade  ;  but  kg  brisk  and  steady 
B  fire  met  them  that  they  recoiled  and  at  last  gave 
way.  They  came  on  again,  and  again  were  driven 
back,  leaving  many  of  their  number  on  the  ground, 
among  them  the  principal  chief  of  the  Senecas. 
Some  of  the  French  dashed  out,  and,  covered  by 
the  fire  of  their  comrades,  hacked  off  his  head,  and 
stuck  it  on  the  palisade,,  while  the  Iroquois  howled 
in  a  frenzy  of  helpless  rage.  They  tried  another  ^^ 
attack,  and  were  beaten  off  a  third  time.  ^H 

This  daslied  their  spirits,  and  they  sent  a  canoe  to     ^H 
cnll  to  their  aid  five  hundred  of  their  warriors  who 
were  mustered  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eichelieu. 
These  were  the  aUies  whom,  but  for  this  untoward 
check,  they  were  on  their  way  to  join  for  a  com 
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bined  attack  on  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Mon- 
treal. It  was  maddening  to  see  their  grand  project 
thwarted  by  a  few  French  and  Indians  ensconced 
in  a  paltry  redoubt,  scarcely  better  than  a  cattle- 
pen  ;  but  they  were  forced  to  digest  the  affront  aa 
best  they  might. 

Meanwhile,  crouched  behind  trees  and  logs,  they 
beset  the  fort,  harassing  its  defenders  day  and  night 
with  a  spattering  fire  and  a  constant  menace  of 
attack.  Thus  five  days  passed.  Hunger,  thirst, 
and  want  of  sleep  wrought  fatally  on  the  strength 
of  the  French  and  their  allies,  who,  pent  up  to- 
gether in  their  narrow  prison,  fought  and  prayed 
by  turns.  Deprived  as  they  were  of  water,  they 
could  not  swallow  the  crushed  Indian  com,  or 
"  hominy,"  which  was  their  only  food.  Some  of 
them,  under  cover  of  a  brisk  fire,  ran  down  to  the 
river  and  filled  such  small  vessels  as  they  had ;  but 
this  pittance  only  tantalized  their  thirst.  They  dug 
a  hole  in  the  fort,  and  were  rewarded  at  last  by  a 
little  muddy  water  oozing  through  the  clay. 

Among  the  assailants  were  a  nmnber  of  Hurons, 
adopted  by  the  Iroquois  and  fighting  on  their  side. 
These  renegades  now  shouted  to  their  countrymen 
in  the  fort,  telling  them  that  a  fresh  army  was 
close  at  hand ;  that  they  would  soon  be  attacked 
by  seven  or  eight  hundred  warriors ;  and  that  their 
only  hope  was  in  joining  the  Iroquois,  who  would 
receive  them  as  friends.  Annahotaha's  followers, 
half  dead  with  thirst  and  famine,  Ustened  to  their 
seducers,  took  the  bait,  and,  one,  two,  or  three  at 
a  time,  climbed  the  palisade  and  ran  over  to  the 
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enemy,  amid  the  hootings  and  execrations  of  tlioae 
whom  they  deserted.  Their  chief  stood  firm  ;  and 
when  he  saw  his  nephew,  La  Mouche,  join  the  other 
fugitivee,  he  fired  his  pistol  at  him  in  a  rage.  The 
four  Algonquins,  who  had  no  mercy  io  hope  for, 
ptood  fastj  with  the  courage  of  despair. 

On  the  fifth  day  an  uproar  of  unearthly  yells 
from  seven  hundred  savage  throats,  mingled  with 
a  clattering  salute  of  musketry,  told  the  Trench- 
men  that  the  expected  reinforcement  had  come  j 
ajid  soon,  in  the  forest  and  on  the  clearing,  a  crowd 
of  "warriors  mustered  for  the  attack.  Knowing 
from  the  Huron  deserters  the  weakness  of  their 
enemy,  they  had  no  doubt  of  an  easy  victory.  Tliey 
advanced  cautiously,  as  was  usual  with  the  Iroquois 
before  their  blood  was  up,  screeching,  leaping  from 
side  to  side,,  and  firing  is  they  came  on ;  but  the 
French  were  at  their  posts,  and  every  loophole 
darted  its  tongue  of  fire.  Besides  muskets,  they 
had  heavy  musketoons  of  large  calibre,  which,  scat- 
tering scraps  of  lead  and  iron  among  the  throng  of 
savages,  often  maimed  several  of  them  at  one  dis- 
charge. The  Iroquois,  astonished  at  the  persistent 
vigor  of  the  defence,  fell  back  discomfited.  The  fire 
of  the  French,  who  were  themselves  completely 
under  cover,  had  told  upon  them  with  deadly  effect, 
Three  days  more  wore  away  in  a  series  of  futile 
attacks,  made  with  Uttle  concert  or  vigor;  and 
during  all  this  time  Daulac  and  his  men,  reehng 
with  exhaustion,  fought  and  ,^rayed  as  before,  sxu'e 
of  a  martyr's  reward. 

The  uncertain,  vacillating  temper  common  to  ol] 
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Indians  now  began  to  declare  itself.  Some  of  the 
Iroquois  were  for  going  home.  Others  revolted  at 
the  thought,  and  declared  that  it  would  be  an 
eternal  disgrace  to  lose  so  many  men  at  the  handa 
of  so  paltry  an  enemy,  and  yet  fail  to  take  revenge. 
It  was  resolved  to  make  a  general  assault,  and  vol- 
unteers were  called  for  to  lead  the  attack.  After 
the  custom  on  such  occasions,  bundles  of  small 
sticks  were  thrown  upon  tiie  ground,  and  those 
picked  them  up  who  dared,  thus  accepting  the 
gage  of  battle,  and  enrolling  themselves  in  the 
forlorn  hope.  No  precaution  was  neglected.  Large 
and  heavy  shields  four  or  five  feet  high  were  made 
by  lashing  together  three  split  logs  with  the  aid  of 
cross-bars.  Covering  themselves  with  these  man- 
telets, the  chosen  band  advanced,  followed  by  the 
motley  throng  of  warriors.  In  spite  of  a  brisk  fire, 
they  reached  the  palisade,  and,  crouching  below 
the  range  of  shot,  hewed  furiously  with  their 
hatchets  to  cut  their  way  through.  The  rest  fol- 
lowed close,  and  swarmed  like  angry  hornets 
around  the  little  fort,  hacking  and  tearing  to 
get  in. 

Daulac  had  crammed  a  large  musketoon  with 
powder,  and  plugged  up  the  muzzle.  Lighting  the 
l'u.se  inserted  in  it,  he  tried  to  throw  it  over  the  bar- 
rier, to  burst  like  a  grenade  among  the  crowd  of 
savages  without ;  but  it  struck  the  ragged  top  of 
one  of  the  palisades,  fell  back  among  the  French- 
men and  exploded,  killing  and  wounding  several 
of  them,  and  nearly  blinding  others.  In  the  con- 
ftision  that  followed,  the  Iroquois  got  possession  of 
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^B  leec 

^P  tile  loopholes,  and,  thrusting  in  their  guns,  fired  on 
^  those  within.  In  a  moment  more  they  had  torn  a 
breach  in  the  palisade  ;  but,  nerved  ■with  the  energy 
of  desperation,  Daulac  and  his  followers  sprang  to 
defend  it.  Another  breach  was  made,  and  then 
another.  Daulac  was  struck  dead,  but  the  9ur 
vivors  kept  up  the  fight.  With  a  sword  or  a 
hatchet  in  one  hand  and  a  knife  in  the  other,  they 
threw  themselves  against  the  throng  of  enemies, 

(striking  and  stabbing  with  the  fury  of  madmen ; 
till  the  Iroquois,  despairing  of  taking  them  alive, 
fired  volley  after  volley  and  shot  them  down.  ■  All 
was  over,  and  a  burst  of  triumphant  yells  pro- 
claimed the  dear-bought  victory. 

Searching  the  pile  of  corpses,  the  victors  found 

four  Frenchmen  still  breathing.    Tlu-ee  had  scarcely 

a  spark  of  life,  and,  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  they 

burned  them  on  the  spot.     The  fourth,  less  for- 

^L  tunate,  seemed  likely  to  survive,  and  they  peserved 

^V  him  for  future  torments.     As  for  the  Huron  de- 

^B  serters,  their  cowardice  profited  them  little.     The 

^m  Iroquois,  regai-dless  of  their  promises,  fell  upon  them, 

^1  burned  some  at  once,  and  carried  the  rest  to  their 

^M  villages  for  a  similar  fate.    Five  of  the  number  had 

^B  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  and  it  was  from  them, 

^B  aided  by  admissions  made  long  afterwards  by  the 

^K  Iroquois  themselves,  that  the  French  of  Canada 

^m  derived  all  their  knowledge  of  this  glorious  disaster.* 

^H  '  Wlien  the  fugitive  Hurons  renched  Montreal,  Iliej  were  unwiUing 

^^1  to  confesB  their  ilesertion  of  the  Frencli,  and  declared  that  they  and  aonie 

^^K  others  of  their  people,  to  Ibe  number  of  fourteen.  Iiad  stood  by  them  to 

^H  the  last.    This  was  the  elory  told  by  one  of  them  lo  the  Jesuit  Chuumi> 

^H  Mrt,  and  by  him  communicated  in  a  letter  lo  his  IViendB  at  Quebec     Tha 
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To  the  colony  it  proved  a  salvation.  The  Iro- 
quois had  had  fighting  enough.  If  seventeen 
Frenchmen,  four  Algonquins,  and  one  Huron,  be- 
hind a  picket  fence,  could  hold  seven  hundred  war- 
riors at  bay  so  long,  what  might  they  expect  from 
many  such,  fighting  behind  walls  of  stone  ?  For 
that  year  they  thought  no  more  of  capturing  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  but  went  home  dejected  and  amazed, 
to  howl  over  their  losses,  and  nurse  their  dashed 
comrage  for  a  day  of  vengeance. 

substance  of  this  letter  is  given  by  Marie  de  Tlncamation,  in  her  letter  to 
her  son  of  June  25,  1660.  The  Jesuit  Relation  of  this  year  gives  another 
long  account  of  the  affair,  also  derived  from  the  Huron  deserters,  who 
this  time  only  pretended  that  ten  of  their  number  remained  with  the 
French.  They  afterwards  admitted  that  all  had  deserted  but  Annaho- 
taha,  as  appears  from  the  account  drawn  up  by  Dollier  de  Casson,  in  his 
Histoire  du  Montreal,  Another  contemporary,  Belmont,  who  lieard  the 
story  from  an  Iroquois,  makes  the  same  statement.  All  these  writers, 
though  two  of  them  were  not  friendly  to  Montreal,  agree  that  Daulac 
and  his  followers  saved  Canada  from  a  disastrous  invasion.  The  gov- 
ernor, Argenson,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  fourth  of  July  following, 
and  in  his  M€moire  sur  le  sujet  de  la  guerre  des  Iroquois,  expresses  the  same 
conviction.  Before  me  is  an  extract,  copied  from  the  Petit  Registre  de  la 
Cure  de  Montr^,  giving  the  names  and  ages  of  Daulac's  men. 

Radisson,  the  famous  voyngeur,  says  that,  on  his  way  down  the  Ottawa 
from  Lake  Superior,  he  passed  the  Long  Saut  eight  days  after  the  de- 
struction of  Daulac  and  his  party  ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of  the  fight 
that  answers  on  the  whole  to  those  of  the  other  writers.  He  adds,  how- 
ever, that  the  Hurons  remained  outside  the  fort,  which  was  too  small  to 
hold  them,  and  that  only  the  17  Frenchmen  and  4  Algonquins,  or  21  in 
all,  were  under  cover.  He  also  says  that  the  reinforcement  which 
joined  the  200  Iroquois  who  began  the  attack  consisted  of  "  o50Iroquoit8 
of  the  lower  nation"  (Mohawks)  "and  SOOrijonot"  (Oneidas'?),  making 
with  the  original  assailants  800  in  all.  Publications  of  the  Prince  Society, 
1886,  p.  233.  Radisson,  whose  narratives  were  not  written  till  some 
years  after  the  events  that  they  record,  forgets  the  date  of  the  fight  at 
the  Long  Saut,  which  would  appear  from  him  to  have  happened  three 
years  after  it  really  took  place. 

Abbe  Faillon  took  extreme  pains  to-collect  the  evidence  touching  Dau- 
lac's  heroism,  and,  though  Radisson's  writings  were  unknown  to  him,  his 
narrative  should  be  consulted  by  those  interested  in  the  subject.  See  his 
anonymous  Histoire  de  la  Colonie  Fran^aise  au  Canada,  II.  chap.  xv. 
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THE  DISPUTED    BISHOPBIO. 

DONBSTIO    StBIFB.  — JuSniT    AND    SUI.FITIAM,  — Assil    QdeTLDB.  — 

FsANCois  DE  Laval.  —  The  Zealots  of  Cabs.  —  Gallioan  amt 
Ultrauontanb.  —  The  Hital  Claiuanth.  —  Storh  at  Qitbbbo 
—  Laval  TaicuFHAnr. 

Canada,  gasping  under  the  Iroquois  tomahawk, 
might,  one  would  suppose,  have  thought  her  cup  of 
tribulation  f  iJl,  and,  sated  witli  inevitable  woe,  have 
Bought  consolation  from  the  wmth  without  in  a 
Holy  ealoi  within.  Not  so,  however;  for  while  the 
heathen  raged  at  the  door,  discord  rioted  at  the 
hearthstone.  Her  domestic  quarrels  were  wonder- 
ful in  number,  diversity,  and  bitterness.  There  was 
the  standing  quarrel  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  the 
quarrels  of  priests  with  each  other,  of  priests 
with  the  governor,  and  of  the  governor  with  the 
intendant,  besides  ceaseless  wranglings  of  ri\'al 
traders  and  rival  peculators. 

Some  of  these  disputes  were  local  and  of  no 
special  significance ;  while  others  are  very  inter- 
esting, because,  on  a  remote  and  obscure  theatre, 
they  represent,  sometimes  in  striking  forma,  the 
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contending  pasaons  and  principles  of  a  most  im* 
poii^nt  epoch  of  history.  To  begin  with  one 
which  even  to  tliia  day  has  left  a  root  of  bitter- 
ness behind  it. 

The  association  of  pious  enthusiasts  who  had 
founded  Montreal'  was  reduced  in  1657  to  a  rem- 
nant of  five  or  six  persons,  whose  ebbing  zeal  and 
overtaxed  purses  were  no  longer  equal  to  the  de- 
vout but  arduous  enterprise.  They  begged  the 
priests  of  the  Seminary  of  St,  Sulpice  to  take  it  off 
their  hands.  The  priests  consented  ;  and,  though  the 
conveyance  of  the  island  of  Montreal  to  these  its 
new  proprietors  did  not  take  effect  till  some  years 
later,  four  of  the  SulpitJan  fathers,  Queylus,  Souart, 
Galin^e,  and  AJlet,  avme  out  to  the  colony  and 
took  it  in  charge.  Thus  far  Canada  had  had  no 
bishop,  and  the  Sxdpitians  now  aspired  to  give  it 
one  from  their  own  brotherhood.  Many  years 
before,  when  the  Recollets  had  a  foothold  in  the 
colony,  they  too,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  had  cher- 
ished the  hope  of  giving  Canada  a  bishop  of  their 
own."  As  for  the  Jesuits,  who  for  nearly  thirty 
years  had  of  themselves  constituted  the  Canadian 
church,  they  had  been  content  thus  far  to  dispense 
with  a  bishop ;  for,  having  no  rivals  in  the  field, 
they  had  felt  no  need  of  episcopal  support. 

The  Sulpitians  put  forward  Queylus  as  their 
candidate  for  the  new  bishopric.  The  assembly 
of  French  clergy  approved,  and  Cardinal  Mazarin 
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himself  seemed  to  sanction,  the  nomination.  The 
Jesuits  saw  that  their  time  of  action  was  come.  H 
was  they  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day,  the  toils,  privations,  and  martyrdoms,  while 
as  yet  the  Sulpitlaiis  had  done  notiiing  and  en- 
dured nothing.  If  any  body  of  ecclesiastics  wa? 
to  have  the  nomination  of  a  bishop)  it  clearly  be- 
longed to  them,  the  Jesuits.  Their  might,  too, 
matched  their  right.  They  were  strong  at  court ; 
Mazarin  withdrew  his  assent,  and  the  Jesuits  were 
invited  to  name  a  bishop  to  their  liking. 

Meanwhile  the  Sulpitians,  despairing  of  the  bish- 
opric, had  sought  their  solace  elsewhere.  Ships 
bomid  for  Canada  had  usuiUly  sailed  from  porta 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
and  the  departing  missionaries  had  received  their 
ecclesiastical  powers  from  liim,  till  be  had  learned 
to  regard  Canada  as  an  outlying  section  of  his  dio- 
cese. Not  imwilling  to  aasert  his  claims,  he  now 
made  Queylus  bis  vicar-general  for  all  Canada, 
thus  clothing  him  with  episcopal  powers,  and  plac- 
ing him  over  the  heads  of  the  Jesuits.  Queylua, 
in  effect,  though  not  in  name,  a  bishop,  left  hia 
companion  Souart  in  the  spiritual  charge  of  Mon- 
treal, came  down  to  Quebec,  announced  his  new 
dignity,  and  assumed  the  curacy  of  the  pai-ish. 
The  Jesuits  received  him  at  first  with  their  usual 
urbanity,  an  exercise  of  self-control  rendered  more 
easy  by  their  knowledge  that  one  more  potent  than 
Queylus  would  soon  arrive  to  supplant  liim.' 
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Tlie  vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  was 
man  of  many  virtues,  devoted  to  good  works,  us 
he  understood  them ;  rich,  for  the  Sulpitians  were 
under  no  vow  of  poverty  ;  generous  in  alms- 
giving, busy,  indefatigable,  overflowing  with  zeal, 
vivacious  in  temperament  and  excitable  in  temper, 
impatient  of  opposition,  and,  as  it  seems,  incapable, 
like  his  destined  rival,  of  seeing  any  way  of  doing 
good  but  his  own.  Though  the  Jesuits  were  out- 
wardly coiu'teous,  their  partisans  would  not  listen 
to  the  new  cure's  sermons,  or  listened  only  to  find  i 
fault,  and  germs  of  discord  grew  vigorously  in  the  ' 
parish  of  Quebec.  Prudence  was  not  among  the 
virtues  of  Queylus.  He  launched  two  Hemiona 
against  the  Jesuits,  in  which  he  likened  himself 
to  Christ  and  them  to  the  Pharisees.  "  Who,"  he 
supposed  them  to  say,  "  is  this  Jesus,  so  beloved  of 
the  people,  who  comes  to  cast  discredit  on  us,  who 
foi  thirty  or  forty  years  have  governed  church  and 
state  here,  with  none  to  dispute  ua?"^  He  de- 
nounced such  of  his  hearera  as  came  to  pick  flaws 
in  his  discourse,  and  told  them  it  would  be  better 
for  their  souls  if  they  lay  in  bed  at  home,  sick  of 
a  "  good  quartan  fever."  His  ire  was  greatly  kin- 
dled by  a  letter  of  the  Jesuit  Pijart,  which  fell  into 
hia  hands  through  a  female  adherent,  the  pious 

by  the  Salpitian  Allet,  in  Morale  Pralique  det  Jfyuiles,  SXXIV.  el  tap. 
lii.  In  oliapter  ten  of  llie  name  volume  the  writer  aaye  tliat  lie  riaited 
QaejIoB  at  Mont  St.  Valerien,  after  hia  return  from  Canada.  "II  me 
prit !(  part ;  niius  uoui  promenSniea  assez  longtemis  daoa  le  jardin  et  ii 
m'ouvril  son  cicur  aur  la  conduite  dea  Joeuitea  ilntig  le  Caoadu  et  partout 
ailli'drs     Mee^ieuredeSL  Sulpice  Barent  bien  ce  qu'il  m'en  a  pu  dire.et  jc 

t  aBfliln!  qii'ils  ne  ciiront  pas  que  je  I'ai  dd  prendre  pour  de»  luensongei.' 

»  .lo,a„al  rfcJ  J€smta.  Or' ,  11167. 
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Madame  d'AiUebont,  and  in  which  that  father  (Ie< 
clared  that  he,  Queylus,  was  waging  war  on  him 
and  his  brethren  more  savagely  than  the  Iroquois.' 
"  He  was  as  crazy  at  sight  of  a  Jesuit,"  writes  an 
adverse  biographer,  "as  a  mad  dog  at  sight  of 
water."  ^  He  cooled,  however,  on  being  shown 
curtain  papers  which  proved  that  his  position  waa 
neither  so  strong  nor  so  secure  as  he  had  supposed ; 
and  the  governor,  Argenson,  at  length  persuaded 
him  to  retire  to  Montreal.^ 

The  queen  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  always  in- 
clined to  the  Jesuits,  had  invited  Father  Le  Jeune, 
who  was  then  in  France,  to  make  choice  of  a  bishop 
for  Canada.  It  was  not  an  easy  task.  No  Jesuit 
was  eligible,  for  the  sage  policy  of  Loyola  had  ex- 
cluded members  of  the  order  from  the  bishopric. 
The  signs  of  the  times  portended  trouble  for  the 
Canadian  church,  and  there  was  need  of  a  bishop 
who  would  assert  her  claims  and  fight  her  battles. 
Such  a  man  could  not  be  made  an  instrument  of 
the  Jesuits ;  therefore  there  was  double  need  that 
he  should  be  one  with  them  in  sympathy  and 
purpose.  They  made  a  sagacious  choice.  Le 
Jeune  presented  to  the  queen  mother  the  name 
of  Francois  Xavier  de  Laval-Montmorency,  Abb6 
de  Montigny. 

Laval,  for  by  this  name  he  was  thenceforth 
known,  belonged  to  one  of  the  proudest  faauliea 
of  Europe,  and,  churchman  as  he  was,  there  ii 

>  Journal  da  Jituiltt,  Oa.,  1667 

I  Viger,  Norke  FlUlariqat  >ur  I'Ahbtde  Que|Ju. 
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much  in  his  career  to  remind  us  that  in  hia  veins 
ran  the  blood  of  the  stern  Clonatable  of  France, 
Anne  de  Montmorency.  Nevertheless,  his  thoughts 
from  cliildhood  had  turned  towards  the  church,  or, 
as  his  btographei'8  will  have  it,  all  his  aspirations 
were  heavenward.  He  received  the  tonsure  at  the 
age  of  mne.  The  Jesuit  Bagot  confirmed  and 
moulded  his  youthful  predilections;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  he  was  one  of  a  band  of  young  zealots, 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  Bernieres  de  Lou- 
vigni,  royal  treasurer  at  Caen,  who,  though  a  lay- 
man, was  reputed  almost  a  saint.  It  was  Bemiferes 
who  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  the  pious  fraud  of 
the  pretended  marriage  through  which  Madame  de 
la  Peltrie  escaped  from  her  father's  roof  to  become 
foundress  of  the  Ursulines  of  Quebec'  He  had 
since  renounced  the  world,  and  dwelt  at  Caen,  in  a 
house  attached  to  an  Ursuline  convent,  and  known 
as  the  Hermitage.  Here  he  hved  like  a  monk,  in 
the  midst  of  a  community  of  young  priests  and 
devotees,  who  looked  to  him  as  their  spiritual  direc- 
tor, and  whom  he  trained  in  the  maxims  and  prac- 
tices of  the  most  extravagant,  or,  as  his  admirers 
nay,  the  most  sublime  ultramontane  piety  .^ 

The  conflict  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jan- 
senists  was  then  at  its  height.  The  Jansenist  doc- 
trines of  election  and  salvation  by  grace,  which 
sapped  the  power  of  the  priesthood  and  impugned 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  himself  in  his  capacity 
of  holder  of  the  keys  of  heaven,  were  to  the  Jesuit* 
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an  abomination ;  while  the  rigid  morals  of  the  Jao^ 
senista  stood  in  stern  contrast  to  the  pliancy  of 
Jesuit  casuistry.  Bernlferes  and  his  disciples  were 
zealous,  not  to  say  fanatical,  partisans  of  the  Jesuits. 
There  is  a  long  account  of  the  "  Hermitage  "  and 
its  inmates  from  the  pen  of  the  famous  Jansenist, 
Nicole ;  an  opponent,  it  is  true,  but  one  whose 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  give  weight  to  his 
testimony.' 

"In  this  famous  Hermitage,"  says  Nicole,  "the 
late  Sieur  de  Bernieres  brought  up  a  nmnber  of 
young  men,  to  whom  he  taught  a  sort  of  sublime 
and  transcendental  devotion  called  passive  prayer, 
because  in  it  the  mind  does  not  act  at  all,  but 
merely  receives  the  divine  operation ;  and  this 
devotion  is  the  source  of  all  those  visions  and  reve 
lationa  in  which  the  Hermitage  is  so  prolific."  In 
short,  he  and  his  disciples  were  mystics  of  the  most 
exalted  tyye.  Nicole  pursues  :  "  After  having  thus 
subtilized  their  minds,  and  almost  sublimed  them 
into  vapor,  he  rendered  them  capable  of  detecting 
Jansenista  under  any  disguise,  insomuch  that  some 
of  his  followers  said  that  they  knew  them  by  the 
Hcent,  as  dogs  know  their  game  ;  but  the  aforesaid 
Sieur  de  Bernieres  denied  that  they  had  so  subtile 
a  sense  of  smell,  and  said  that  the  mark  by  which 
he  detected  Jansenists  was  their  disapproval  of  his 
teachings  or  their  opposition  to  the  Jesuits." 

The  zealous  band  at  the  Hermitage  was  aided  in 

1  M^noirt  pour  fiiire  amnoistre  resprU  et  la  conduite  *U  la  Compngnw 
tlaUit  m  la  ville  de  Caen,  appeUA  FHermitage  {BibUothiqQfl  Natijnalft 
liDprim^   Farlie  K^rT^).    Wtitlea  in  1660. 
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its  efforts  to  extirpate  error  by  a  sort  of  external  ' 
association  in  the  city  of  Caen,  consisting  of  mer- 
chants, priests,  officers,  petty  nobles,  and  othera, 
all  inspired  and  guided  by  Bernieres.  They  met 
every  week  at  the  Hermitage,  or  at  the  houses  of 
each  other.  Similar  associations  existed  in  other 
cities  of  France,  besides  a  fraternity  in  the  Rue 
St.  Dominique  at  Paris,  which  was  formed  by  the 
Jesuit  Bagot,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  parent, 
in  a  certain  sense,  of  the  others.  They  all  acted 
together  when  any  important  object  was  in  view. 

Bemiferes  and  his  disciples  felt  that  God  had 
chosen  them  not  only  to  watch  over  doctrine  and 
discipline  in  convents  and  in  families,  but  also  to 
supply  the  prevalent  deficiency  of  zeal  in  bishops 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church.  They  kept,  too, 
a  constant  eye  on  the  humbler  clergy,  and  when- 
ever a  new  preacher  appeared  in  Caen,  two  of  theii 
nmnber  were  deputed  to  hear  his  sermon  and  report 
upon  it.  If  he  chanced  to  let  fall  a  word  concern- 
ing the  grace  of  God,  they  denounced  him  for  Jan- 
senistic  heresy.  Such  commotion  was  once  raised 
in  Caen  by  charges  of  sedition  and  Janseiiisra, 
brought  by  the  Hermitage  against  priests  and  lay- 
men hitherto  without  attaint,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Bayeux  thought  it  necessary  to  interpose ;  but  even  ' 
he  was  forced  to  pause,  daunted  by  the  insinuations  i 
of  Berniferes  that  he  was  in  secret  sympathy  with  ' 
the  obnoxious  doctrines. 

Thus  the  Hermitage  and  its  affiliated  societiea 
constituted  themselves  a  sort  of  inquisition  in  the 
interest  of  the  Jesuits;  "for  what,"  asks  Nicole 
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"might  not  be  expected  from  persons  of  weak  raimla 
and  atrabilioua  dispositions,  dried  up  by  constant 
fasts,  vigils,  and  other  austerities,  besides  medit^  i 
tions  of  three  or  four  hours  a  day,  and  told  con-  1 
tinually  that  the  church  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
ruin  through  the  machinations  of  the  Jansenists, 
who  are  represented  to  them  as  persons  who  wish 
to  break  up  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  subvert  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation ;  who 
believe  neither  in  trausubatantiation,  the  invocation 
of  saints,  nor  indulgences ;  who  wish  to  abolish  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  the  sacrament  of  Penitence, 
oppose  the  worship  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  deny  free- 
will and  substitute  predestination  in  its  place,  and, 
in  fine,  conspire  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff." 

Among  other  anecdotes,  Nicole  tells  the  follow- 
ing :  One  of  the  young  zealots  of  the  Hermitage 
took  it  into  his  head  that  all  Caen  was  full  of  Jan-  j 
senista,  and  that  the  curds  of  the  place  were  in  league  J 
with  them.  He  inoculated  four  others  with  this 
notion,  and  they  resolved  to  warn  the  people  of 
their  danger.  They  accordingly  made  the  tour  of 
the  streets,  without  hats  or  collars,  and  with  coats 
unbuttoned,  though  it  was  a  cold  winter  day,  stop- 
ping every  moment  to  proclaim  in  a  loud  voice 
that  all  the  curds,  excepting  two,  whom  they  named, 
were  abettors  of  the  Jansenists.  A  mob  was  soon 
following  at  their  heels,  and  there  was  great  excite- 
ment. The  magistrates  chanced  to  be  in  session, 
and,  liearing  of  the  disturbance,  they  sent  consta- 
bles to  arrest  the  authors  of  it.     Being  brought  to 
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the  bar  of  justice  and  questioned  by  the  judge,  they    ^H 
answered  that  they  were  doing  the  work  of  God,    ^H 
and  were  ready  to  die  in  the  cause  ;  that  Caen  was    ^H 
full  of  JansenlstS;  and  that  the  cur^s  had  declared    ^H 
in  (heir  favor,  inasmuch  as  they  denied  any  knowl- 
edge of  their  existence.     Four  of  the  five  were 
locked  up  for  a  few  days,  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
a  fine  of  a  hundred  livres,  with  a  promise  of  further 
punishment  sliould  they  again  disturb  the  peace.^ 

The  fifth,  being  pronounced  out  of  his  wits  by      ^^ 
the  physicians,  was  sent  home  to  his  mother,  at  a    ^H 
village  near  Argentan,  where  two  or  three  of  hia    ^H 
fellow  zealots  presently  joined  him.     Among  them, 
they  persuaded  his  mother,  who  had  hitherto  beer, 
devoted  to  household  cares,  to  exchange  them  for 
a  life  of  mystical  devotion.     "These  three  or  four 
persons,"  says  Nicole,  "  attracted  others  as  imbecile 
as  themselves."     Among  these  recruits  were  a  nura-      ^^ 
her  of  women,  and  several  priests.     After  various    ^H 
acts  of  fanaticism,  "  two  or  three  days  before  last    ^H 
Pentecost,"  proceeds  the    narrator,  "  they  all  set      ^^ 
out,  men  and  women,  for  Argentjm.     The  priests 
had  drawn  the  skirts  of  their  cassocks  over  tlieix 
heads,  and  tied  them  about  their  necks  with  twisted 
straw.     Some  of  the  women  had  their  heads  bare, 
and  their  hair  streaming  loose  over  their  shoulders. 
They  picked  up  filth  on  the  road,  and  rubbed  their 
faces  with  it,  and  the  most  zealous  ate  it,  saying 
that  it  was  necessary  to  mortify  the  taste.     Some 

■  Nicole  ia  not  \he  only  Bnthority  for  thU  atoiy.  It  i«  aUo  told  hj  ■ 
Tery  ciiflerent  writer.  See  iVofice  Biitoriqse  de  CAbbaye  de  Stt.  Clairt 
fAriiailaa,  124 
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lield  stones  in  their  hands,  which  &ey  knocked 
together  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  passers-by. 
They  had  a  leader,  whom  they  were  bound  to  obey ; 
and  when  this  leader  saw  any  mud-hole  particularly 
deep  and  dirty,  he  commanded  some  of  the  party 
to  roll  themsclvea  in  it,  which  they  did  forthwith.^ 

"  After  this  fashion,  they  entered  the  town  of 
Argentan,  and  marched,  two  by  two,  through  all 
the  streets,  crying  with  a  loud  voice  that  the  Faith 
was  perishing,  and  that  whoever  wished  to  save  it 
must  quit  the  country  and  go  with  them  to  Canada, 
whither  they  were  Boon  to  repair.  It  is  said  that 
they  still  hold  this  purpose,  and  that  their  leaders 
declare  it  revealed  to  them  that  they  will  find  a 
vessel  ready  at  the  first  port  to  which  Providence 
directs  them.  The  reason  why  they  choose  Canada 
for  an  aHylum  is,  that  Monsieur  de  Montigny 
[Laval))  Bishop  of  Petrcea,  who  lived  at  the  Her- 
mitage a  long  time,  where  he  was  instructed  in 
mystical  theology  by  Monsieur  de  Bemieres,  exer- 
cises episcopal  functions  there  ;  and  that  the  Jesuits, 
who  are  their  oracles,  reign  in  that  country." 

This  adventure,  like  the  other,  ended  in  a  colli- 
Bion  with  the  pohce.  "  The  priests,"  adds  Nicole, 
"  were  arrested,  and  are  now  waiting  trial,  and  the 
rest  were  treated  as  mad,  and  sent  back  with  shame 
and  confusion  to  the  places  whence  they  had 
come." 

'  These  proceedinge  were  probably  intended  to  produce  the  result 
which  wa«  tlie  constant  object  of  the  raysticB  of  the  Hermitage ;  noniely, 
the  "  anniliilation  of  self,"  with  a  view  to  a  perfect  union  with  God.  To 
become  despised  of  men  wunn  important  if  not  an  esseDtial,  itep  in  th{« 
mf  ideal  Buicide. 
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Though  these  pranks  took  place  after  Laval  had 
left  the  Hermitage,  they  serve  to  characterize  the 
school  in  which  he  was  formed;  or,  more  justly 
speaking,  to  show  its  most  extravagant  side.  That 
others  did  not  share  the  views  of  the  celebrated 
Jansenist,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  pas- 
sage of  the  f mieral  oration  pronomiced  over  the 
body  of  Laval  half  a  century  later:  — 

"The  humble  abb^  was  next  transported  into 
the  terrestrial  paradise  of  Monsieur  de  Bernieres. 
It  is  thus  that  I  call,  as  it  is  fitting  to  call  it,  that 
famous  Hermitage  of  Caen,  where  the  seraphic 
author  of  the  '  Christian  Literior '  (Bernieres)  trans- 
formed into  angels  all  those  who  had  the  happiness 
to  be  the  companions  of  his  solitude  and  of  his 
spiritual  exercises.  It  was  there  that,  during  four 
years,  the  fervent  abb^  drank  the  living  and  abound- 
ing waters  of  grace  which  have  since  flowed  so  be- 
nignly over  this  land  of  Canada.  In  this  celestial 
abode  his  ordinary  occupations  were  prayer,  mor- 
tification, instruction  of  the  poor,  and  spiritual 
readings  or  conferences;  his  recreations  were  to 
labor  in  the  hospitals,  wait  upon  the  sick  and  poor, 
make  their  beds,  dress  their  wounds,  and  aid  them 
in  their  most  repulsive  needs."  ^ 

In  truth,  Laval's  zeal  "was  boimdless,  and  the 
exploits  of  self-himiiliation  recorded  of  him  were 
unspeakably  revolting.^  Bernieres  himself  regarded 

1  Eloge  fanhhre  de  Messtre  Francois  Xamer  de  LavaUMontmorenqi,  par 
Afessire  de  la  Cohmbihref  Vicaire  G^&ai. 

2  See  La  Tour,  Vie  de  Laval,  JAv.  I.  Some  of  them  were  closely  akin 
to  that  of  the  fanatics  mentioned  aboYe»  who  ate  "  immondices  d'animaux  " 
to  mortify  the  taste. 
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him  as  a  light  by  which  to  guide  his  own  steps  in 
ways  of  holiness.  He  made  journeys  on  foot  about 
the  country,  disguised,  penmless,  begging  from 
door  to  door,  and  courting  scorn  and  opprobrium, 
"in  order,"  says  his  biographer,  "that  be  might 
Buffer  for  the  love  of  God."  Yet,  though  living  at 
this  time  in  a  state  of  habitual  reUgious  exaltation, 
he  was  by  nature  no  mere  dreamer ;  and  in  what- 
ever heights  his  spirit  migbt  wander,  bis  feet  were 
always  planted  on  the  solid  earth.  His  flaming 
zeal  had  for  its  servants  a  bard,  practical  natm-e, 
perfectly  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life,  a  narrow  in- 
tellect, a  stifE  and  persistent  will,  and,  as  his  ene 
mies  thought,  the  love  of  domination  native  to  his 
blood. 

Two  great  parties  divided  the  Catholics  of 
france,  —  the  Galilean  or  national  party,  and  the 
ultramontane  or  papal  party.  The  first,  resting 
on  the  Scriptural  injunction  to  give  tribute  to 
Caesar,  held  that  to  the  king,  the  Lord's  anointed, 
belonged  the  temporal,  and  to  the  chiu-ch  the 
spiritual  power.  It  held  also  that  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  church  of  France  could  not  be 
broken  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pope.^  The  ultra- 
montane party,  on  the  other  band,  maintained  that 
the  Pope,  Christ's  vicegerent  on  earth,  was  su- 
preme over  earthly  rulers,  and  should  of  right  hold 
jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  of  all  Christendom,  with 
powers  of  appointment  and  removal.  Hence  they 
claimed  for  liim  the  right  of  nominating  bishops  in 

Q  which  the  libertiei  of  &» 
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France.  THs  had  anciently  been  exercised  by 
Rsseniblies  of  the  French  clergy,  but  in  tlie  reign  ol 
Francis  I.  the  king  and  the  Pope  had  combined  to 
wrest  it  from  them  by  the  Concordat  of  Bologna. 
Under  this  compact,  which  was  still  in  force,  the 
Pope  appointed  French  bishops  on  the  nominattoii 
of  the  king,  a  plan  ■which  displeased  the  Galh- 
cans,  and  did  not  satisfy  the  iiltramontanes.  j 

The  Jesiiitfi,  then  as  now,  were  the  most  fsrcibl©  | 
exponents  of  ultramontane  principles.  The  church 
to  rule  the  world ;  the  Pape  te  rule  the  church ; 
the  Jesuits  to  rule  the  Pepe :  such  was  and  is  the 
simple  programme  of  the  0rder  of  Jesus,  and  te  it 
they  have  held  fast,  except  on  a  few  rare  occa- 
sions of  misunderstanding  with  the  Vicegerent  of 
Christ.'  In  the  question  of  papal  supremacy,  aa 
in  most  things  else,  Laval  was  of  ©ne  mind  with 
them. 

Those  versed  Ln  such  histories  will  n«t  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that,  when  he  received  the  royal 
nomination,  humility  would  not  permit  him  to 
accept  it;  nor  that,  being  urged,  he  at  length 
bowed  in  resignation,  still  protesting  his  unworthi- 
ness.  Nevertheless,  the  royal  nominatien  did  not 
take  effect.  The  ultramontanes  eutflanked  both 
the  king  and  the  GalUcans,  and  by  adroit  strategy 
made  the  new  prelate  completely  a  creature  of  the 
papacy.  Instead  of  appointing  him  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec, in  accordance  with  the  royal  initiative,  the 
Pope  made  him   his  vicar    apostolic  for  Canada, 
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Uiiin  evading  the  king's  nomination,  and  affirming  ^^| 
that  Canada,  a  country  of  infidel  savages,  was  ex-  ^^| 
eluded  from  the  concordat,  and  under  his  (the  ^H 
Pope's)  jurisdiction  pure  and  sunple.  The  Galli-  ^H 
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cans  were  enraged.  The  Archbisliop  of  Rouen 
vainly  opposed,  and  the  parliaments  of  Rouen  and 
of  Paris  vainly  protested.  The  papal  party  pre 
vailed.  The  king,  or  rather  Mazarin,  gave  his 
con.sent,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  the  chief  of 
which  wa.s  an  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  Laval,  grand 
vicar  apostolic,  decorated  with  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Petrcea,  sailed  for  his  wilderness  diocese  in  the 
spring  of  1659.*  He  was  but  thirty-sis  years  of 
age,  but  even  when  a  lioy  he  c«uld  scarcely  have  ' 
neemed  young. 

Qtieylus,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion, and  tacitly  admit  the  claim  of  Laval  as  Iiia 
ecclesiastical  superior ;  but,  stimulated  by  a  letter 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  he  soon  threw  him- 
self into  an  attitude  of  opposition,^  in  wliich  the 
popularity  which  his  generosity  to  the  poor  had 
won  for  him  gave  him  an  advantage  very  annoying 
to  his  adversary.  The  quarrel,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
three-sided,  —  Gallican  against  ultramontane,  Sul- 
pitian  against  Jesuit,  Montreal  against  Quebec. 
To  Montreal  the  recalcitrant  abb6,  after  a  bri;f 
visit  to  Quebec,  had  again  retired  ;  but  even  here, 
girt  with  his  Sulpitian  brethren  and  compassed  with 

■  Compare  I.a  Tour,  Vie  de  Laval,  wilh  the  long  glHtement  in  Faillon, 
Colottie  Frantniit,  H.  816-835.  Faillon  gives  Tarious  duuumenta  in  full, 
inclnding  the  royal  letter  of  noniination  and  those  in  wliicli  the  EIng 
givef  a  reluctant  aonsent  to  the  appnintoieot  of  the  Ticar  apoatolic 

»   loHnial  de»  Jfiuitea,  Sefit.,  1857. 
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partisans,  the  arm  of  the  vicar  apostolic  was  long 
enough  to  reach  him. 

By  temperament  and  conviction  Laval  hated  a 
divided  authority,  and  the  very  shadow  of  a  schism 
was  an  abomination  in  his  sight.  The  young  king, 
who,  though  abundantly  jealous  of  his  royal  power, 
was  forced  to  conciliate  the  papal  party,  had  sent 
instructions  to  Argenson,  the  governor,  to  support 
Laval,  and  prevent  divisions  in  the  Canadian 
church.^  These  instructions  served  as  the  pretext 
of  a  procedure  sufl&ciently  summary.  A  squad  of 
soldiers,  commanded,  it  is  said,  by  the  governor 
himself,  went  up  to  Montreal,  brought  the  indignant 
Queylus  to  Quebec,  and  shipped  him  thence  for 
France.^  By  these  means,  writes  Father  Lalemant, 
order  reigned  for  a  season  in  the  church. 

It  was  but  for  a  season.  Queylus  was  not  a 
man  to  bide  his  defeat  in  tranquillity,  nor  were  his 
brother  Sulpitians  disposed  to  silent  acquiescence. 
Laval,  on  his  part,  was  not  a  man  of  half  measures. 
He  had  an  agent  in  France,  and  partisans  strong  at 
court.  Fearing,  to  borrow  the  words  of  a  Catholic 
writer,  that  the  return  of  Queylus  to  Canada  would 
prove  "  injurious  to  the  glory  of  God,"  he  bestirred 
himself  to  prevent  it.  The  young  king,  then  at 
Aix,  on  his  famous  journey  to  the  frontiers  of 
Spain  to  marry  the  Infanta,  was  induced  to  write 
to  Queylus,  ordering  him  to  remain  in  France.' 
Queylus,  however,  repaired  to  Rome ;   but  even 

*  Lettre  du  Roi  a  d* Argenson,  14  Mai,  1659. 

3  Belmont,  Histoire  du  Canada,  a.d.  1659.    Memoir  hy  Abb^  d'Allet, 
in  Morale  Pratique  des  J^suites,  XXXIV.  725. 

•  LeUre  du  Roi  a  Queylus,  27  Feb.,  1660. 
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ngaiiiBt  this  movement  provision  had  been  made: 
accusations  of  Jansenism  had  gone  before  hhn,  and 
he  met  a  cold  welcome.  Nevertheless,  as  he  had 
powerful  friends  near  the  Pope,  he  succeeded  in 
removing  these  adverse  impressions,  and  even  in 
obtaining  certain  bulls  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  the  parish  of  Montreal,  and  favorable  to  the  Sul 
pitians.  Provided  with  these,  he  set  at  nought  the 
king's  letter,  embarked  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  sailed  to  Quebec,  where  he  made  his  appear- 
ance on  tlie  3d  of  August,  1G61,'  to  the  extreme 
wrati  of  Laval. 

A  ferment  ensued.  Laval's  partisans  charged 
the  Sulpitians  with  Jansenism  and  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  Pope.  A  preacher  more  zealous  than 
the  rest  denounced  them  as  priests  of  Antichrist ; 
and  as  to  the  bulls  in  their  favor,  it  was  affirmed 
that  Queylus  had  obtained  them  by  fraud  from  the 
Holy  Father.  Lavjd  at  once  issued  a  mandate  for- 
bidding him  to  proceed  to  Montreal  tQl  ships  should 
arrive  with  instructions  from  the  King.*  At  the 
same  time  he  demanded  of  the  governor  that  he 
should  interpose  the  civil  power  to  prevent  Queylus 
from  leaving  Quebec*  As  Argenaon,  who  wished 
to  act  as  peacemaker  between  the  belligerent 
fathers,  did  not  at  once  take  the  sharp  measures 
required  of  him,  Laval  renewed  his  demand  on  the 
next  day,  calling  on  him,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  king,  to  compel  Queylus  to  yield  the  obedienca 

1  Jotima!  da  J/sidin,  AoH.  1661. 

*  Latre  lie  f-oeat  a  Queylui,  4  Aaiil,  1661.  . 

*  LeItTt  lie  Lacut  a  J' Aiymson,  Ibid.  ■ 
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due  to  liim,  the  vicar  apostolic.'  At  the  samtt] 
time  he  sent  another  to  the  offending  abb^,  threat* 
ening  to  suspend  him  from  priestly  fmictions  if  bft' 
persisted  in  his  rebellion.' 

The  incorrigible  Queylus,  who  seems  to  have 
lived  for  some  months  iu  a  simmer  of  continnal  hi- 
dignation,  set  at  nought  the  vicar  apostolic  as  he 
had  set  at  nought  the  king,  took  a  boat  that  very 
night,  and  set  out  for  Montreal  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness. Groat  was  the  ire  of  Laval  when  he  heard 
the  news  in  the  morning.  He  despatched  a  letter 
after  him,  declaring  him  suspended  ipso  facto,  if  he 
did  not  instantly  retmTi  and  make  his  submission.^ 
This  letter,  like  the  rest,  failed  of  the  desired  effect ; 
but  the  governor,  who  bad  received  a  second  man- 
date from  the  king  to  support  Laval  and  prevent 
a  schism,*  now  reluctantly  interposed  the  secular 
arm,  and  Queylus  was  again  compelled  to  return 
to  France," 

His  expulsion  was  a  Sulpitian  defeat.  Laval, 
always  zealous  for  unity  and  centraUzation,  had 
some  time  before  taken  steps  to  repress  what  he 
regarded  as  a  tendency  to  independence  at  Mon- 
treal. In  the  preceding  year  he  had  written  to  the 
Pope:  "There  are  some  secular  priests  (Sulpitiam) 
at  Montreal,  whom  the  Abb^  de  Queylus  brought 
out  with  him  in  1657,  and  I  have  named  for  the 


■  Letlre  de  Lava!  a  iPArgaiiion,  5  AoUt,  1661. 
I  lellre  de  Laval  a  Queylus,  Ibid. 

•  Ibid,  6  Ao^,  1G61. 

*  Letlrt  da  Roi  a  d'Argenson,  13  Mai,  1660. 

>  Forlhe  governor's  attitude  )□  thie  afGiir,  ctmsiilt  ih»  Papitn  iTArsm 
n,  containing  his  deepBlcbrg. 
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fuuctions  of  cur^  the  one  among  them  whom  I 
thought  the  least  disobedient."  The  bulls  which 
Qiieylus  had  obtained  from  Eome  related  to  this 
very  curacy,  and  greatly  distm-bed  the  mind  of  the 
vicar  apostolic.  He  accordingly  wrote  again  to  the 
Pope  :  "  I  pray  your  Holinesa  to  let  me  know  your 
will  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ai'chbialiop 
of  Eoueri.  M.  I'Abb^  de  Queylus,  who  has  come 
out  this  year  as  vicar  of  this  archbishop,  has  tried  to 
deceive  us  by  surreptitious  letters,  and  has  obeyed 
neither  our  prayers  nor  our  repeated  commands  to 
desist.  But  he  has  received  orders  from  the  king 
to  return  immediately  to  France,  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  disobedience,  and  he  has  been  compelled 
by  the  governor  to  conform  to  the  will  of  his 
Majesty.  What  I  now  fear  is  that,  on  his  return 
to  Prance,  by  using  every  kind  of  means,  employ- 
ing new  artifices,  and  falsely  representing  our 
affairs,  he  may  obtain  from  the  court  of  Rome 
powers  which  may  disturb  the  peace  of  our  church ; 
for  the  priests  whom  he  brought  with  him  from 
France,  and  who  live  at  Montreal,  are  animated 
with  the  same  spirit  of  disobedience  and  division ; 
and  I  fear,  with  good  reason,  that  all  belonging  to 
the  seminary  of  St,  Siilpice,  who  may  come  here- 
after to  join  them,  will  be  of  the  same  disposition. 
If  what  is  said  is  true,  that  by  means  of  fraudulent 
letters  the  right  of  patronage  of  the  pretonded 
parish  of  Montreal  has  been  granted  to  the  supe- 
rior of  this  seminary,  and  the  right  of  appointment 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  then  is  altar  reared 
against  altar   in  our  church  M  Canada;  for  the 
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clergy  of  Montreal  will  always  stand  in  opposition 
to  me,  the  vicar  apostolic,  and  to  itiy  successors."  * 
These  dismal  forebodiigs  were  never  realized 
The  Holy  See  annulled  the  obnoxious  bulls ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  renounced  his  claims,  and 
Queylus  found  his  position  untenable.  Seven  years 
later,  when  Laval  was  on  a  visit  to  France,  a  recon- 
ciliation was  brought  about  between  them.  The 
former  vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  made 
his  submission  to  the  vicar  of  the  Pope,  and  returned 
to  Canada  as  a  missionary.  Laval's  triumph  was 
complete,  to  the  joy  of  the  Jesuits,  silent,  if  not 
idle,  spectators  of  the  tedious  and  complex  quarrel. 

1  Lettre  da  Lavtd  au  Pape,  22  Oct.,  1661.    Printed  by  Failkm,  from  th« 
orii^xial  in  the  aichires  of  the  PropagandA. 
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We  are  touching  delicate  ground.  To  many 
excellent  Catholics  of  our  own  day  Laval  is  an 
object  of  veneration.  The  Cathohc  university  of 
Quebec  glories  in  bearing  his  name,  and  certain 
modem  ecclesiastical  writers  rarely  mention  hirn 
in  terms  less  reverent  than  "  the  virtuous  prel- 
ate," or  "the  holy  prelate."  Nor  are  some  of  hia 
contemporaries  less  emphatic  in  eulogy.  Mother 
Juchereau  de  Saint-Denis,  Superior  of  the  HQtel 
Dieu,  wrote  immediately  after  his  death :  "  He  began 
in  his  tenderest  years  the  study  of  perfection,  and  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  he  reached  it,  since  every 
virtue  which  Saint  Paul  demands  in  a  bishop  was 
seen  and  admired  in  him ;"  and  on  his  first  arrival 
in  Canada,  Mother  Marie  de  I'lncamation,  Superior 
of  the  Ursulines,  wrote  to  her  son  that  the  choice 
of  such  a  prelate  was  not  of  man,  but  of  God.  "  I 
will  not,"  she  adds,  '*  say  that  he  is  a  saint,  but  I 
may  say  with  truth  that  he  lives  like  a  saint  i 
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dn  apostle."  And  she  describes  hia  austerity  of 
life ;  how  he  had  hut  two  servants,  a  gardener 
whom  he  lent  on  occasion  to  hia  needy  neigh- 
bors—  and  a  valet;  how  he  lived  in  a  small  hired 
liouse,  saying  that  he  woiild  not  have  one  of  hia 
own  if  he  could  build  it  for  only  live  sous;  and 
how,  in  his  table,  furniture,  and  bed,  he  showed  the 
spirit  of  poverty,  even,  as  she  thinks,  to  excess. 
His  servant,  a  lay  brother  named  Houssart,  testified, 
after  his  death,  that  he  slept  on  a  hard  bed,  aod 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  changed  even  when  it 
became  full  of  fleas ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  he  gave  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
francs  to  the  poor  every  year,'  Houssart  also  gives 
the  following  specimen  of  his  austerities :  "  I  have 
seen  him  keep  cooked  meat  five,  six,  seven,  or 
eight  days  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  when  it  was 
all  mouldy  and  wonny  he  washed  it  in  warm  water 
and  ate  it,  and  told  me  that  it  was  very  good." 
The  old  servant  was  so  impressed  by  these  and 
other  proofs  of  his  master's  sanctity,  that  "  I  deter- 
mined," he  says,  "  to  keep  every  thing  I  could 
that  had  belonged  to  his  holy  person,  and  after  hia 
death  to  soak  bits  of  linen  in  his  blood  when  his 
body  was  opened,  and  take  a  few  bones  and  carti 
lages  from  lue'breast,  cut  off  his  hair,  and  keep  hia 
clothes,  and  such  thuigs,  to  serve  as  most  precious 
rehcs."  These  pious  cares  were  not  in  vain,  for 
the  relics  proved  greatly  in  demand. 

1  Leim  da  Frh-e  Eoiasarl,  ancien  tervUtur  lie  M'g'r  de  Laual  i  M. 

Trrmblay,  1  8fpi.,  1TD3.    This  letter  1b  printed,  though  nith  one  or  tm 
liDDorttuil  omusioDs,  In  Che  Abeille,  Vol.  L    (Quebec,  1843.) 
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Several  portraits  of  Laval  are  extant.  A  drooping 
nose  of  portentous  size ;  a  well-formed  forehead ; 
a  brow  strongly  arched  ;  a  bright,  clear  eye  ;  scanty 
hair,  half  hidden  by  a  black  skullcap ;  thin  lips, 
cbmpressed  and  rigid,  betraying  a  spirit  not  easy 
to  move  or  convince ;  features  of  that  indescribable 
cast  which  marks  the  priestly  type :  such  ia  Laval, 
as  he  looks  grimly  down  on  us  from  the  dingy  can- 
vas of-  two  centuries  ago. 

He  is  one  of  those  concerning  whom  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  at  least  ultramontane  Catholics,  will 
never  agree  in  judgment.  The  task  of  eulogizing 
him  may  safely  be  left  to  those  of  hia  own  way 
of  thinking.  It  is  for  us  to  regard  him  from 
the  standpoint  of  secular  history.  And,  first,  let 
us  credit  him  with  sincerity.  He  believed  firmly 
that  the  princes  and  rulers  of  this  world  ought 
to  be  subject  to  guidance  and  control  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pope,  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth. 
But  he  himself  was  the  Pope's  vicar,  and,  so  far  aa 
the  bounds  of  Canada  extended,  the  Holy  Father 
had  clothed  him  with  his  own  authority.  The  glory 
of  God  demanded  that  this  authority  should  suffer 
no  abatement,  and  he,  Laval,  would  be  guilty  before 
Heaven  if  he  did  not  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the 
church  over  the  powers  both  of  earth  and  of  heU. 

Of  the  faults  which  he  owed  to  nature,  the  prin- 
cipal seems  to  have  been  an  arbitrary  and  domi- 
neering temper.  He  waa  one  of  those  who  by 
nature  lean  always  to  the  side  of  authority ;  and  in 
the  English  Revolution  he  would  inevitably  have 
Btood  for  the  Stuarts ;  or,  in  the  American  Revolu- 
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tion,  for  the  Crown.  But  being  above  all  tbinga 
a  Catholic  and  a  priest,  he  wan  drawn  by  a  consti- 
tutional necessity  to  the  ultramontane  ])Hrty,  oi 
the  party  of  centralization.  He  fought  lustily,  in 
his  way,  against  the  natural  man  ;  and  humility  wrta 
the  virtue  to  the  culture  of  which  he  gave  his 
chief  attention,  but  soil  and  climate  were  not  fav- 
orable. His  life  was  one  long  assertion  of  the 
authority  of  the  church,  and  this  authority  was 
lodged  in  himself.  In  his  stubborn  light  for  eccle- 
eiastical  ascendancy,  he  was  aided  by  the  impulsea 
of  a  nature  that  loved  to  rule,  and  coidd  not  endure 
to  yield.  His  principles  and  his  instinct  of  domina- 
tion were  acting  in  perfect  unison,  and  hia  con- 
science was  the  handmaid  of  his  fault.  Austeritiea 
and  mortifications,  playing  at  beggar,  sleeping  in 
beds  full  of  fleas,  or  performing  prodigies  of  gratu- 
itoxis  dirtiness  in  hospitals,  however  fatal  to  self- 
respect,  could  avail  little  against  influences  working 
so  powerfully  and  so  insidiously  to  stimulate  the 
most  subtle  of  human  vices.  The  history  of  the 
Roman  church  is  full  of  Lavals. 

The  Jesuits,  adepts  in  human  nature,  had  made 
a  sagacious  choice  when  they  put  forward  this  con- 
scientious, zealous,  dogged,  and  pugnacious  priest 
to  fight  their  battles.  Nor  were  they  ill  pleased 
that,  for  the  present,  he  was  not  Bishop  of  Canada, 
but  only  vicar  apostolic ;  for,  such  being  the  case, 
they  could  have  him  recalled  if,  on  trial,  they  did 
not  hke  him,  while  an  unacceptable  bishop  would 
be  an  e\'il  past  remedy. 

Canada  was  entering  a  state  of  transition.    Hith- 
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erto  ecclesiastical  influence  had  been  all  in  all.  The 
Jesuits,  by  far  the  most  educated  and  able  body  of 
men  in  the  colony,  had  controlled  it,  not  alone  in 
things  spiritual,  but  virtually  in  things  temporal 
also ;  and  the  governor  may  be  said  to  have  been 
Httle  else  than  a  chief  of  police,  mider  the  direction 
of  the  missionaries.  The  early  governors  were  them- 
selves deeply  imbued  with  the  missionary  spiriL 
Champlain  was  earnest  above  all  things  for  con  - 
verting  the  Indians ;  Montiiuigny  was  half-monk, 
for  he  was  a  Knight  of  Malta ;  AUlebout  was  so 
insanely  pious,  tliat  lie  lived  with  his  wife  like  monk 
and  nun.  A  change  was  at  hand.  Prom  a  mission 
and  a  trading  station,  Canada  was  soon  to  become, 
in  the  true  sense,  a  colony;  and  civil  government 
had  begun  to  assert  itself  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  epoch  of  the  martyrs  and  apostles 
was  passing  away,  and  the  man  of  the  sword  and 
the  man  of  the  gown  —  the  soldier  and  the  legist  — 
were  threatening  to  supplant  the  paternal  sway  of 
priests ;  or,  aa  Laval  might  have  said,  the  hosts  of 
this  world  were  beleaguering  the  sanctuary,  and 
he  was  called  of  Heaven  to  defend  it.  Hia  true 
antagonist,  though  three  thousand  miles  away,  was 
the  great  minister  Colbert,  as  purely  a  state.smaD 
as  the  vicar  apostolic  was  pur'^\y  a  priest.  Laval, 
no  doubt,  could  see  behind  the  statesman's  back 
another  adversary,  the  devil. 

Argenson  was  governor  when  the  crozier  and  the 
Bword  began  to  clash,  which  is  merely  another  way 
of  saying  that  he  was  governor  when  Laval  arrived. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  education,  modera- 
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Hon,  and  sense,  and  he  was  also  an  earnest  Catholic 
but  i±  Iiftval  had  hie  duties  to  God,  so  had  Argenson 

3  duties  to  the  king,  of  whose  authority  he  was 
the  representative  and  guardian.  If  the  first  colli- 
fiions  seem  trivial,  they  were  no  less  the  symptoras 
of  a  grave  antagonism.  Argenson  could  have  pur- 
chased peace  only  by  becoming  an  agent  of  the 
church. 

The  vicar  apostolic,  or,  as  he  was  usually  styled, 
the  bishop,  being,  it  naay  be  remembered,  titular 
Bishop  of  Petrsea  in  Arabia,  presently  fell  into  a 
quarrel  with  the  governor  touching  the  relative 
position  of  their  seats  in  church,  —  a  point  wliich, 
by  the  way,  was  a  subject  of  contention  for  many 
years,  and  under  several  successive  governors.  This 
lime  the  ca«te  was  referred  to  the  ex-governor, 
Aillebout,  and  a  temporary  settlement  took  place.* 
A  few  weeks  after,  on  the  f§te  of  Saint  Francis 
Xavier,  when  the  Jesuits  were  accustomed  to  ask 
(he  dignitaries  of  the  colony  to  dine  in  their  refec- 
tory after  mass,  a  fresh  difficulty  arose,  —  Should 
the  governor  or  the  bishop  have  the  higher  seat  at 
table  1  The  question  defied  solution ;  so  the  fathers 
invited  neither  of  them.' 

Again,  on  Christmas,  at  the  midnight  mass,  the 
deacon  offered  incense  to  the  bishop,  and  then,  in 
-  obedience  to  an  order  from  him,  sent  a  subordinate 
to  offer  it  to  the  governor,  instead  of  offering  it 
himself.  Laval  further  insisted  that  the  priesta  of 
the  choir  shoidd  receive  incense  before  the  gover- 
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nor  received  it.  Argenson  resisted,  and  a  bitter 
quarrel  ensued.' 

The  late  governor,  Aillebout,  had  been  church- 
warden ex  officio  ;*  and  in  this  pious  community  the 
office  was  esteemed  as  an  addition  to  his  honors. 
Argenson  had  thus  far  held  the  same  position ;  but 
Laval  declared  that  he  should  hold  it  no  longer. 
Argenson,  to  whom  the  bish6p  had  not  spoken  on 
the  subject,  came  soon  after  to  a  meeting  of  the 
wardens,  and,  being  challenged,  denied  Laval's  right 
to  dismiss  him.  A  dispute  ensued,  in  which  the 
bishop,  according  to  his  Jesuit  friends,  used  lan- 
guage not  very  respectful  to  the  representative  of 
royalty.^ 

On  occasion  of  the  "  solemn  catechism,"  the 
bishop  insisted  that  the  children  should  salute  him 
before  saluting  the  governor.  Argenson  hearing 
of  this,  declined  to  come.  A  compromise  was  con- 
trived. It  was  agreed  that  when  the  rival  digni- 
taries entered,  the  children  should  be  busied  in 
some  manual  exercise  which  should  prevent  their 
saluting  either.  Nevertheless,  two  boys,  "  enticed 
and  set  on  by  their  parents,"  saluted  the  governor 
first,  to  the  great  indignation  of  Laval.  They  were 
whipped  on  the  next  day  for  breach  of  orders.* 

Nest  there  was  a  sharp  quarrel  about  a  sentence 
pronounced  by  Laval  against  a  heretic,  to  which 
the  governor,  good  Cathohc  as  he  waa,  took  excep- 

i  Lalemanl,  in  Journal  dri  J/saiia,  Dec.,  1859;  Lttirt  d'Aryauan 
UM.  de  la  Campagnit  de  St.  Sulpia. 

>  Livre  da  Dflibfialicra  de  la  Fabritpa  de  dlAte. 

*  Jowwdda  J&aUtt,  Nov.,  1660 

•  Ibid.,  Fa..  IGei. 
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tion.^  Palm  Sunday  came,  and  there  could  be  no 
procession  and  no  distribution  of  branches,  because 
the  governor  and  the  biabop  could  not  agree  on 
points  of  precedence.'  On  the  day  of  the  F§te 
Dieu,  however,  there  was  a  grand  procession,  which 
stopped  from  time  to  time  at  temporary  altars,  oi 
reposoirs,  placed  at  intervals  along  its  course.  Oiu 
of  these  was  in  the  fort,  where  the  soldiers  were 
drawn  up,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  procession. 
Laval  demanded  that  they  should  take  off  their 
hata.  Argenson  assented,  and  the  soldiers  stood 
uncovered,  Lav^  now  insisted  that  they  should 
kneel.  The  governor  replied  that  it  was  their  duty 
as  soldiers  to  stand  ;  whereupon  the  bishop  refused 
to  stop  at  the  altar,  and  ordered  the  procession  to 
move  on.* 

The  above  incidents  are  set  down  in  the  private 
journal  of  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  which  was 
not  meant  for  the  public  eye.  The  bishop,  it  will 
be  seen,  was,  by  the  showing  of  his  friends,  in  most 
cases  the  aggressor.  The  disputes  in  question, 
though  of  a  nature  to  provoke  a  smile  on  irrev- 
erent lips,  were  by  no  means  so  puerile  as  they 
appear.  It  is  difficult  in  a  modern  democratic 
Bocisty  to  conceive  the  substantial  importance  of 
the  signs  and  symbols  of  dignity  and  authority, 
at  a  time  and  among  a  people  where  they  were 
adjusted  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision,  anil 
accepted  by  all  classes  as  exponents  of  relative 
degrees  in  the  sociid  and  political  scale.     WlietLsjr 
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the  bishop  or  the  governor  should  sit  in  the  high^ 
Beat  at  table  thus  became  a  political  question,  foT 
it  defined  to  the  popular  understanding  the  posi- 
tioD  of  church  and  state  in  their  relations  to 
government 

Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  memorial, 
drawn  up  apparently  by  Argenson,  and  addressed 
to  the  council  of  state,  asking  for  instructions  when 
and  how  a  governor — lieutenant-general  for  the 
king  —  ought  to  receive  incense,  holy  water,  and 
consecrated  bread;  whether  the  said  bread  should 
be  offered  him  with  sound  of  drum  and  fife ;  what 
should  be  the  position  of  hia  seat  at  church ;  and 
what  place  he  should  hold  in  various  religious  cere- 
monies j  whether  in  feasts,  assemblies,  ceremonies, 
and  councils  of  a  purely  civil  character,  he  or  the 
bishop  was  to  hold  the  first  place ;  and,  finally,  if 
the  bishop  could  excommunicate  the  inhabitants  or 
others  for  acts  of  a  civil  and  pohtical  character, 
when  the  said  acts  were  pronounced  lawful  by  the 
governor. 

The  reply  to  the  memoi'ial  denies  to  the  bishop 
the  power  of  excommunication  in  civil  matters, 
!U!signs  to  him  the  second  place  in  meetings  and 
ceremonies  of  a  civil  character,  and  is  very  reticent 
as  to  the  rest.^ 

Argenson  had  a  brother,  a  counsellor  of  state, 
and  a  fast  friend  of  the  Jesuits.  Laval  was  ui 
correspondence  with  him,  and,  apparently  sure  of 
sympathy,  wrote  to  him  touching  his  relations  with 
the  governor.     "  Your  brother,"  he  begins, 

■  Adiu  a  R^liaioni  lUmaadea  sur  ta  Nomelle  Frilnta. 
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ceived  me  on  my  arrival  with  extraordinary  kind- 
nesa ; "  but  he  proceeds  to  say  that,  perceiving  with 
sorrow  that  he  entertained  a  groundless  distrust  of 
those  good  servants  of  God,  the  Jesuit  fathers,  he, 
the  bishop,  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  him  in  pri- 
vate a  candid  warning  which  ought  to  have  done 
good,  but  which,  to  his  surprise,  the  governor  had 
taken  amiss,  and  had  conceived,  in  consequence,  a 
prejudice  against  his  monitor.^ 

Argenson,  on  his  part,  writes  to  the  same  brother, 
at  about  the  same  time.  "  The  Bishop  of  Petrjea  ia 
BO  stiff  in  opinion,  and  so  often  transported  by  hia 
zeal  beyond  the  rights  of  his  position,  that  he  makes 
no  difficulty  in  encroaching  on  the  functions  of 
others ;  and  this  %¥itb  so  much  heat  that  he  will 
listen  to  nobody.  A  few  days  ago  he  carried  off 
a  servant  girl  of  one  of  the  iuhabitanta  here,  and 
placed  her  by  his  own  authority  in  the  Ursuline 
convent,  on  the  sole  pretext  that  he  wanted  to  have 
lier  instructed,  thus  depriving  her  master  of  her 
services,  though  he  had  been  at  great  expense  in 
bringing  her  from  France.  This  inhabitant  is  M. 
Denis,  who,  not  knowing  who  had  carried  her  off, 
came  to  me  with  a  petition  to  get  her  out  of  the 
convent.  I  kept  the  petition  three  days  without 
answering  it,  tfl  prevent  the  affair  from  being  noised 
abroad.  The  Eeverend  Father  Lalcmant,  with 
whom  I  communicated  on  the  subject,  and  who 
greatly  blamed  the  Bishop  of  PetrsEa,  did  all  in 
his  power  to  have  the  girl  given  up  quietly,  but 
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without  the  least  success,  so  that  I  was  forced  to 
answer  the  petition,  and  permit  M.  Denis  to  take 
his  servant  wherever  he  should  find  her ;  and,  if  I 
had  not  used  means  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion, and  if  M.  Denis,  on  the  refusal  which  wtw 
made  him  to  give  her  up,  had  brought  the  matter 
into  court,  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  take 
measures  which  would  have  caused  great  scandal , 
and  all  from  the  self-will  of  the  Bishop  of  Petrgea, 
who  aays  that  a  bishop  can  do  what  he  likes,  and 
threatens  nothing  but  excommunication."  ' 

In  another  letter  he  speaks  in  the  same  strain  of 
this  redundancy  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  bishop, 
which  often,  he  says,  takes  the  shape  of  obstinacy 
and  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  others.  "  It 
is  greatly  to  be  wished,"  he  observes,  "  that  the 
Bishop  of  Petrsea  would  give  his  confidence  to 
the  Reverend  Father  Lalemant  instead  of  Father 
Ragueneau ;  "  *  and  he  praises  Lalemant  as  a  per- 
son of  excellent  sense.  "  It  would  be  well,"  he  adds, 
"  if  the  rest  of  their  community  were  of  the  same 
mind;  for  in  that  case  they  would  not  mix  them- 
selves up  with  various  matters  in  the  way  they  do, 
and  would  leave  the  government  to  those  to  whom 
God  has  given  it  in  charge."  ^ 

One  of  Laval's  modern  admirers,  the  worthy 
Abbe  Ferland,  after  confessing  that  his  zeal  may 
now  and  then  have  savored  of  excess,  adds  in  his 
defence,  that  a  vigorous  hand  was  needed  to  com- 

1  ■■  —  Qui  diet  quun  Evugiie  pailt  ct  gtt'ii  vtalt  et  ne  lueDace  que  d/Or 
■WiiDiunicatioQ."     Lilirt  d'Argeaaon  h  tan  Frire,  1G59. 
»  Leare  d-Argemon  i  ion  F^e,  21  Oct.,  IflW. 
'  Ibid.,  7  Jids,  lOGO. 
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pel  the  infant  colony  to  enter  "  the  good  path ; " 
meanmg,  of  coiu*se^  the  straitest  path  of  Roman 
OathoUc  orthodoxy.  We  may  hereafter  see  more 
of  this  stringent  system  of  colonial  education^  its 
success,  and  the  results  that  followed. 
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RxOBraoa  or  AaaxiisoN.  —  Hia  DiirncDLTiBB.  —  His  Bkcuu.  — 
ncBDia  d'Ataooodr.  —  Thb  Brandt  Quarb&l.  —  Dibibbib  ow 

Laval.  —  PoRTBBTa,  —  Thb  EAKTHanAKB. 

When  Argenson  arrived  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment, a  curious  greeting  had  awaited  him.  The 
Jesuits  asked  him  to  dine ;  vespers  followed  the 
repast ;  and  then  they  conducted  him  into  a  hall, 
where  the  boys  of  their  school  —  disguised,  one  aa 
the  Genius  of  New  France,  one  as  the  Genius  of 
the  Forest,  and  others  as  Indians  of  various  friendly 
tribes  —  made  him  speeches  by  turn,  in  prose  and 
verse.  First,  Pierre  du  Quet,  who  played  the 
Genius  of  New  France,  presented  his  Indian  retinue 
to  the  governor,  in  a  eomplLmentary  harangue. 
Then  four  other  boya,  personating  French  colonists, 
made  liim  four  flattering  addresses,  in  French  verse. 
Charles  Denis,  dressed  as  a  Huron,  followed,  bewail- 
ing the  ruin  of  his  people,  and  appealing  to  Argen- 
son for  aid.  Jean  Frangsis  Bourdon,  in  the  character 
of  an  Algonquin,  next  advanced  on  the  platform, 
boasted   his   courage,  and   declared    that  he  wa3 
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ashamed  to  cry  like  the  Huron.  The  Genius  oi 
the  Forest  now  appeared,  with  a  retinue  of  wild 
Indians  from  the  interior,  who,  being  unable  to 
speak  French,  addressed  the  governor  in  their 
native  tongues,  which  the  Genius  proceeded  to 
interpret.  Two  other  boys,  in  the  character  of 
prisoners  just  escaped  from  the  Iroquois,  then  came 
forward,  imploring  aid  in  piteous  accents ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  the  whole  troop  of  Indians,  from  far 
and  near,  laid  their  bows  and  arrows  at  the  feet  of 
Argenson,  and  hailed  him  as  their  chief.' 

Besides  these  mock  Indians,  a  crowd  of  genuine 
savages  had  gathered  at  Quebec  to  greet  the  new 
'Ononthio."  On  the  next  day — at  his  own  cost, 
as  he  writes  to  a  friend  —  he  gave  them  a  feast, 
consisting  of  "  seven  large  kettles  full  of  Indian 
com,  peas,  prunes,  stiirgeons,  eels,  and  fat,  which 
they  devoured,  having  first  sung  me  a  song,  aftei 
their  fashion."  ' 

These  festivities  over,  he  entered  on  the  serious 
business  of  his  government,  and  soon  learned  that 
his  path  was  a  thorny  one.  He  could  find,  he  says, 
but  a  hundred  men  to  resist  the  twenty-four  hun- 
dred warriors  of  the  Iroquois;^  and  he  begs  the 
proprietary  company  which  he  represented  to  send 
him  a  hundred  more,  who  could  serve  as  soldiers 
or  laborers,  according  to  the  occasion. 

'  Im  Beceplion  dn  Monseiipiear  k  Viixtmle  d'Argmion  par  touta  la  natioiu 
du  pais  de  Canada  i  son  en(r<fe  a«  gouvememaii  de  la  Noavdie  Frana ;  t 
Qnehecq  au  College  de  la  CompagnU  de  Jfyus,  U  23  dt  Juillet  de  PanaA  1668. 
The  speeches,  in  Frencli  and  Indian,  are  here  given  verbatim,  with  tha 

ne»  of  rU  the  hoya  wlio  took  part  in  the  cereraonj. 

>  Papieri  d'Argenion.     Kebec,  5  Se/jt.,  1658. 

■  M^moire  lur  U  i-abject  (eic)  de  la  Guerre  des  Irogtiois,  1669. 
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The  company  turned  a  deai  ear  to  his  appeali 
They  had  lost  money  in  Canada,  and  were  griev- 
ously out  of  humor  with  it.  In  their  view,  the 
Qrst  duty  of  a  governor  was  to  collect  their  debts, 
wliich,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  was  no  easy 
tiiflk.  While  they  did  nothing  to  aid  the  colony 
in  its  distress,  they  beset  Argenson  with  demanda 
for  the  thousand  pounds  of  beaver-skins,  which  the 
inhabitants  had  agreed  to  send  them  every  year,  in 
retimi  for  the  privilege  of  the  fur  trade,  a  privi- 
lege which  the  Iroquois  war  made  for  the  present 
worthless.  The  perplexed  governor  vents  his  feel- 
ings in  sarcasm,  "  They  (Me  company)  take  no 
pains  to  learn  the  truth ;  and,  when  they  hear  of 
settlers  carried  off  and  burned  by  the  Iroquois, 
they  win  think  it  a  punishment  for  not  settling 
old  debts,  and  pajdng  over  the  beaver-skins."  '  "  I 
wish,"  he  adds,  "  tliey  would  send  somebody  to 
look  after  their  affairs  here.  I  would  gladly  give 
him  the  same  lodging  and  entertainment  as  my 
own." 

Another  matter  gave  him  great  annoyance.  This 
was  the  virtual  independence  of  Montreal;  and 
here,  if  nowhere  else,  he  and  the  bishop  were  of 
the  same  mind.  On  one  occasion  he  made  a  visit 
to  the  place  in  question,  where  he  expected  to  be 
received  as  governor-general ;  but  the  local  gov- 
ernor, Maisonneuve,  declined,  or  at  least  postponed, 
to  take  his  orders  and  give  him  the  keys  of  the 
fort.  Argenson  accordingly  speaks  of  Montreal  aa 
"  a  place  which  makes  so  much  noise,  but  which  is 

»  Papitrt  d-Argenson.  21  Od..  1859. 
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of  such  aniall  account." '  He  adds  that,  besides 
wanting  to  be  independent,  the  Montrealiets  want 
to  monopolize  the  fur  trade,  which  would  cause 
ci\T,l  war ;  and  that  the  king  ought  to  interpose  to 
correct  their  obstinacy. 

In  another  letter  he  complains  of  Aillebout,  who 
had  preceded  him  in  the  government,  though  him- 
self a  Montreahst,  Argenson  says  that,  on  going 
out  to  fight  the  Iroquois,  he  left  Aillebout  at  Que- 
bec, to  act  as  bis  lieutenant ;  that,  instead  of  doing 
so,  be  had  assumed  to  govern  in  his  own  right; 
that  he  had  taken  possession  of  his  absent  supe- 
rior's furniture,  drawn  his  pay,  and  in  other 
respects  behaved  as  if  he  never  expected  to  see 
him  again,  "When  I  returned,"  continues  the 
governor,  "  I  made  bim  director  in  the  council, 
without  pay,  aa  there  was  none  to  give  him.  It 
was  this,  1  think,  that  made  him  remove  to  Mon- 
treal, for  which  I  do  not  care,  provided  the  glory 
of  our  Master  suiler  no  prejudice  thereby."^ 

These  estracta  may,  perhaps,  give  an  unjust 
impression  of  Argenson,  who,  from  the  general 
tenor  of  hts  letters,  appears  to  have  been  a  tem- 
perate and  reasonable  person.  His  patience  and  bis 
nervous  system  seem,  however,  to  have  been  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  His  pay  could  not  support  him. 
■'The  costs  of  living  here  are  horrible,"  he  writes. 
"  I  have  only  two  thousand  crowns  a  year  for  all 
my  expenses,  and  I  have  already  been  forced  to 

I  Papieri  ^Argeaton,  i  AaAl,  1659. 

'  tbid.  DovHa  de  la  ttOn  tKripte  par  U  I^iihou  du  Gaignatr,  parti  It 
4  Stplaibre  (1658). 
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run  into  debt  to  the  company  to  an  equal  amount. 
Part  of  his  scanty  income  was  derived  from  a 
fishery  of  eels,  on  which  sundry  persons  had  en- 
croached, to  hia  great  detriment.^  "  I  see  no  rea- 
aon,"  he  adds,  "  for  staying  here  any  longer.  When 
I  came  to  this  country,  I  hoped  to  enjoy  a  little 
repose,  hut  I  am  douhly  deprived  of  it;  on  one 
hand  by  enemies  without,  and  incessant  petty  dis- 
putes within ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  difficulty 
I  find  in  subsisting.  The  profits  of  the  fur  trade 
have  been  so  reduced  that  all  the  inhabitants  are 
in  the  greatest  poverty.  They  are  all  i^nsolvent, 
and  cannot  pay  the  merchants  their  advances." 

His  disgust  at  length  reached  a  crisis,  "  I  am 
resolved  to  stay  here  no  longer,  but  to  go  home 
next  year.  My  horror  of  dissension,  and  the  mani- 
fest certainty  of  becoming  involved  in  disputes 
with  certain  persons  with  whom  I  am  iin willing  to 
quarrel,  oblige  me  to  anticipate  these  troubles,  and 
seek  some  way  of  living  in  peace.  These  excessive 
fatigues  are  far  too  much  for  my  strength,  I  am 
writhig  to  Monsieur  the  President,  and  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Company  of  New  France,  to  choose 
some  other  man  for  this  government."  ^  And  again, 
"  if  you  take  any  interest  in  this  country,  see  that 
the  person  chosen  to  command  here  has,  besides  the 
true  piety  necessary  to  a  Christian  in  every  condi- 
tion of  life,  great  firmness  of  character  and  strong 
bodily  health,     I  assure  you  that  without  these 

>  fad.     Lettre  a  it  dt  Moraagi.  6  Srpt.,  1668. 

*  ZWibsntion*  dt  la  Compuynit  dt  la  Nmaidle  /VcmM. 

■  PapUri  ttAniatinn.    LcCtre  a  tsn  Frire,  1669. 
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qualities  he  cannot  succeed.  Besides,  it  :h  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  should  be  a  man  vt  prop- 
erty and  of  some  rank,  so  that  he  will  not  be 
Icspised  for  humble  birth,  or  suspected  o£  coming 
here  to  make  his  fortune ;  for  in  that  case  he  can 
do  no  good  whatever."  '  ] 

His  constant  friction  with  the  head  of  the  church 
distressed  the  pious  governor,  and  made  his  recall 
doubly  a  relief.  According  to  a  contemporary 
writer,  Laval  was  the  means  of  delivering  him  from 
the  burden  of  govenunont,  having  written  to  the 
President  Lamoignon  to  urge  his  removal."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  bishop  was  not 
norry  to  be  rid  of  him. 

The  Baron  Dubois  d'Avaugour  arrived  to  take 
his  place.  He  was  an  old  soldier  of  forty  yeara 
eervice,'  blunt,  imperative,  and  sometimes  obsti- 
nate to  perverseness ;  but  full  of  energy,  and  of 
a  probity  which  even  his  enemies  confessed.  "He 
served  a  long  time  in  Germany  whUe  you  were 
there,"  writes  the  minister  Colbert  to  the  MarquLs 
de  Tracy,  "  and  you  must  have  known  his  talents, 
as  well  as  hLs  bizarre  and  somewhat  impracticable 
temper."  On  landing,  he  would  have  no  recep- 
tion, being,  as  Father  Lalemant  observes,  "  an 
enemy  of  all  ceremony."  He  went,  however, 
to  see  the  Jesuits,  and  "  took  a  morsel  of  food  in 
our  refectory."*     Laval  was  prepared  to  receive 

'  Jbiii.  Lettre  (i  rnn  Frire  t),  4  Nov.,  1660.  The  original*  of  Argen- 
lon's  letters  nere  deatrojed  in  the  bumin;;  of  the  librarj  of  the  Loan* 
1^  the  Commune. 

*  Lachenaye,  Mfmmrt  tar  le  Canada. 

*  ATSugour,  Mfiaoin.  4  Aoie.  1663. 

*  LBlemoiit.  Joumat  de>  Jgsuiles.  Sept.,  IHL 
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him  with  all  solemnity  at  the  church;  but  the 
governor  would  not  go.  He  soon  set  out  on  a  tour 
of  observation  as  far  as  Montreal,  whence  he  re- 
turned delighted  with  the  country,  and  immediately 
wrote  to  Colbert  in  high  praise  of  it,  observing 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  was  the  moat  beautiful  river 
he  had  ever  seen.' 

It  was  clear  from  the  first  that,  while  he  had  a 
prepossession  against  the  bishop,  he  wished  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  Jesuits.  He  began  by 
placing  some  of  them  on  the  council  j  but  they  and 
Ijaval  were  too  closely  united ;  and  if  Avaugour 
thought  to  separate  them,  he  signally  failed.  A  few 
months  only  had  elapsed  when  we  find  it  noted  in 
Father  Lalemant's  private  journal  that  the  governor 
had  dissolved  the  council  and  appointed  a  new  one, 
and  that  other  "  changes  and  troubles  "  had  befallen 
The  inevitable  quarrel  had  broken  out ;  it  was  a 
complex  one,  hut  the  chief  occasion  of  dispute  was 
fortunate  for  the  ecclesiaatics,  since  it  placed  them, 
to  a  certain  degree,  morally  in  the  right. 

The  question  at  issue  was  not  new.  It  had 
agitated  the  colony  for  years,  and  had  been  the 
spring  of  some  of  Argenson's  many  troublea.  Nor 
did  it  cease  with  Avaugour,  for  we  shall  trace  its 
course  hereafter,  tumultuous  as  a  tornado.  It  was 
simply  the  temperance  question;  not  as  regards 
the  colonists,  though  here,  too,  there  was  greal 
room  for  reform,  but  as  regards  the  Indians. 

Their  inordinate  passion  for  brandy  had  long 
'jeen  the  source  of  excessive  disorders.    They  drank 

1  f^eltre  d'Avauqour  au  Mimiln.  ISfll. 
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esjireaaly  to  get  drunk,  and  when  drunk  tLey  were 
like  wild  beasts.  Crime  and  violence  of  all  sorts 
ensued ;  the  priests  saw  their  teachings  despised 
and  their  flocks  ruined.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sale  of  brandy  was  a  chief  source  of  profit,  direct 
or  indirect,  to  all  those  interested  Ln  the  fur  trade, 
including  the  principal  persons  of  the  colony.  In 
Argensoo's  time,  Laval  launched  an  excommunica- 
tion against  those  engaged  in  the  abhorred  traffic ; 
for  nothing  less  than  total  prohibition  would  con- 
tent the  clerical  party,  and  besides  the  spiritual 
penalty,  they  demanded  the  punishment  of  death 
against  the  contumacious  ofEender,  Death,  in 
fact,  wa.s  decreed.  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs 
when  Avaugour  arrived ;  and,  wUling  as  be  was  to 
conciliate  the  Jesuits,  he  pei-mitted  the  decree  to 
take  effect,  although,  it  seems,  with  great  repug- 
nance. A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  two  men 
were  shot  and  one  whipped,  for  selling  brandy 
to  Indians/  An  extreme  though  partially  sup- 
pressed excitement  shook  the  entire  settlement, 
for  most  of  the  colonists  were,  in  one  degree  or 
another,  implicated  in  the  offence  thus  punished. 
An  explosion  soon  followed ;  and  the  occasion  of 
it  was  the  humanity  or  good-nature  of  the  Jesuit 
Lalemant. 

A  woman  had  been  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  the  same  cause,  and  Lalemant,  moved  by  com- 
passion, came  to  the  governor  to  intercede  for  her. 
Avaugour  could  no  longer  contain  himself,  and 
answered  the  reverend  petitioner  with  character 

1  Joamal  da  J^uUes,  Oct.,  1C91 
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iatic  Wuntness.  "You  and  your  brethren  wi 
the  firat  to  cry  out  against  the  trade,  and  now  you 
want  to  save  the  traders  from  punishment,  I  wiU 
QO  longer  be  the  sport  of  your  contradictions. 
Since  it  is  not  a  crime  for  this  woman,  it  shall  not 
be  a  crime  for  anybody."'  And  in  this  posture 
he  stood  fast,  with  an  inflexible  stubbornness. 

Henceforth  there  was  full  license  to  liquor  deal- 
ers. A  violent  reaction  ensued  against  the  past 
restriction,  and  brandy  flowed  freely  among  French 
and  Indians  alike.  The  ungodly  drank  to  spite 
the  priests  and  revenge  themselves  for  the  "  con- 
sti-aint  of  consciences,"  of  which  they  loudly  com- 
plained. The  utmost  confusion  followed,  and  the 
principles  on  which  the  pious  colony  was  buUt 
seemed  upheaved  from  the  foundation.  Laval  was 
distracted  with  grief  and  anger.  He  outpoured 
himself  from  the  pulpit  in  threats  of  divine  wrath, 
and  launched  fresh  excommunications  against  the 
offenders ;  but  such  was  the  popular  fury,  that  ho 
was  forced  to  yield  and  revoke  them.' 

Disorder  grew  from  bad  to  worse.  "  Men  gave 
no  heed  to  bishop,  preacher,  or  confessor,"  writes 
Father  Charlevoix.  "  The  French  have  despised 
the  remonstrances  of  our  prelate,  because  they  are 
supported  by  the  civil  power,  *  says  the  superior  of 
the  Ursulines.  "  He  is  almost  dead  with  grief, 
and  pines  away  before  our  eyes." 

Laval  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  sailed  for 

>  La  Tour,  Pit  de  Laeal,  Lit.  V. 

*  JtMmal  des  JAuitM,  Ftb,,  1663.  The  lentonce  of  excommunicatica 
to  ptintvJ  [d  tlie  Appeudii  tn  tlie  Esrpiatt  di  la  Vie  de  LaaiL  IX  liesri 
dale  February  24.    It  wu  ontliis  rer;  daj  thatlwwat  forced  to  revoke  It   ■ 
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France,  to  lay  his  complaints  before  the  court,  and 
urge  the  removal  of  Avaugour.  He  had,  besides, 
two  other  important  objects,  as  will  appear  here- 
after. His  absence  brought  no  improvement, 
SuDimer  and  autumn  passed,  and  the  commotion 
did  not  abate.  Winter  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
when,  at  length,  outraged  Heaven  interposed  an 
awful  warning  to  the  guilty  colony. 

Scarcely  had  the  bishop  left  his  flock  when  the 
skies  grew  portentous  with  signs  of  the  chastisement 
to  come.  "  We  beheld,"  gravely  writes  Father 
Lalemant,  "  blazing  serpents  which  flew  through 
the  air,  borne  on  wings  of  fire.  We  beheld  above 
Quebec  a  great  globe  of  flame,  which  lighted  up 
the  night,  and  threw  out  sparks  on  all  sides.  This 
same  meteor  appeared  above  Montreal,  where  it 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  moon,  with 
a  noise  as  loud  as  cannon  or  thunder,  and  after 
sailing  three  leagues  through  the  air  it  disappeared 
behind  the  mountain  whereof  this  island  bears  the 
name." ' 

Still  greater  marvels  followed.  First,  a  Christian 
Algonquin  squaw,  described  as  "  innocent,  simple, 
and  sincere,"  being  seated  erect  in  bed,  wide  awake, 
by  the  side  of  her  husband,  in  the  night  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  February,  distinctly  heard  a 
voice  saying,  "  Strange  things  will  happen  to-day ; 
the  earth  will  quake  I  "  In  great  alarm  she  whis- 
pered the  prodigy  to  her  hiisband,  who  told  her 
that  she  lied.  This  sUenced  her  for  a  time ;  but 
when,  the  next  morning,  she  went  into  the  forest 

1  Lalemant  Relatim.  166S,  2. 
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H  with  her  hatchet  to  cut  a  faggot  of  wood,  the  same  ^H 
H  dread  voice  resounded  through  the  solitude,  and  ^H 
H     sent  her  back  in  terror  to  her  hut.'  ^H 

V  These  things  were  as  nothing  compared  with    ^H 

the  marvel  that  befell  a  nun  of  the  hospital,  Mother 
Catherino  de  Saint-Augustin,  who  died  five  yeare 
later,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  On  the  night  of  the 
fourth  of  February,  1663,  she  beheld  in  the  spirit 
four  furious  demons  at  the  four  corners  of  Quebec, 
shaking  it  with  a  violence  which  plaiiJy  showed 
their  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  ruins ;  "  and  this 
they  would  have  done,"  says  the  story,  "  if  a  per- 
sonage of  admirable  beauty  and  ravishing  majesty 
\_Christ'],  whom  she  saw  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
who,  from  time  to  time,  gave  rein  to  their  f lu-y,  had 
not  restrained  them  when  they  were  on  the  point 
of  accomphshing  their  wicked  design."  She  also 
heard  the  conversation  of  these  demons,  to  the 
effect  that  people  were  now  well  frightened,  and 
many  would  be  converted  ;  but  this  would  not  last 
long,  and  they,  the  demons,  would  have  them  in 
time.  "  Let  us  keep  on  shaking,"  they  cried,  en- 
couraging each  other,  "  and  do  our  best  to  upset 
every  thing,"" 

Now,  to  pass  from  visions  to  facte ;  "  At  half-past 
five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth,"  writes    ^_ 
Fatlier  Lalemant,    "  a  great  roaring  sound  waa   ^H 
heard  at  the  same  time  through  the  whole  extent   ^H 

1  Lalemant,  Rdation,  1063,  6. 

1  RaKueiieau,  Vie  dt  Catherine  de  St.  ^u^iutin,  Llr.  IV.  chap.  1.  Th« 
lame  tlory  ie  tolil  hy  Juchereau,  Lalenmat,  BDd  Marie  de  I'lDcarnation, 
to  whom  Charlevoix  erroneouBlx  aaiiribei  tbe  virion,  w  dai»  alio  tlw 
All  be  La,  Tour. 
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of  Canada.  This  sound,  which  produced  an  effect 
aa  if  the  houses  were  on  fire,  brought  everybody 
out  of  doors ;  but  instead  of  seeing  smoke  and  (lame, 
they  were  amazed  to  behold  the  walls  shalcing,  and 
all  the  etones  moving  as  if  they  would  drop  from 
their  places.  The  houses  seemed  to  bend  first  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other.  Bells  sounded  of 
themselves  ;  beams,  joists,  and  planks  cracked ; 
the  ground  heaved,  malting  the  pickets  of  the 
palisades  dance  in  a  way  that  would  have  seemed 
incredible  had  we  not  seen  it  in  divers  places. 

"  Everybody  was  in  the  streets ;  animals  ran 
wildly  about;  children  cried;  men  and  women, 
seized  with  fright,  knew  not  where  to  take  refuge, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  the  houses,  or  swallowed  up  in  some  abyss 
opening  under  their  feet.  Some,  on  their  knees  in 
the  snow,  cried  for  mercy,  and  others  passed  the 
night  in  prayer ;  for  the  earthquake  continued 
without  ceasing,  with  a  motion  much  like  that  of 
a  ship  at  sea,  insorauch  that  sundry  persons  felt  the 
same  qualms  of  stomach  which  they  would  feel  on 
the  water.  In  the  forests  the  commotion  was  far 
greater.  The  trees  struck  one  against  the  other  as 
if  there  were  a  battle  between  them ;  and  you  would 
have  said  that  not  only  their  branches,  but  even 
their  trunks  started  out  of  their  places  and  leaped 
on  each  other  with  such  noise  and  confusion  that 
the  Indians  said  that  the  whole  forest  was  drunk," 

Mary  of  the  Incarnation  gives  a  similar  account, 
as  does  also  Frances  Juchereau  de  Saint-lgnace; 
and  these  contemporary  records  are  sustained  to 
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some  extent  by  the  evidence  of  geology.'  A 
raarkable  effect  was  produced  on  the  St,  LawTencej 
which  was  so  charged  with  mud  and  clay  that  for 
many  weeks  the  water  was  imfit  to  drink.  Con- 
siderable hiUs  and  large  tracts  of  forest  slid  frona 
their  places,  some  into  the  river,  and  some  into 
adjacent  valleya.  A  number  of  men  in  a  boat  near 
I'adoussac  stared  aghast  at  a  large  hill  covered 
witli  trees,  which  sank  into  the  water  before  their 
eyes ;  streams  were  tm-ned  from  their  courses ; 
water-falls  were  levelled  ;  springs  were  dried  up  in 
some  places,  while  in  others  new  springs  appeared. 
Nevertheless,  tlie  accounts  that  have  come  down  to 
lis  seem  a  Uttle  exaggerated,  and  sometimes  ludi- 
crously so;  as  when,  for  example.  Mother  Mary  of 
the  Incarnation  tells  us  of  a  man  who  ran  all  night 
to  escape  from  a  fissure  in  the  earth  which  opened 
behind  him  and  chased  him  as  he  fled. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  "spectres  and 
phantoms  of  fire,  bearing  torches  in  their  hands," 
took  pai't  in  tlie  convulsion.  "  The  fiery  figure  of 
a  man  vomiting  flames  "  also  appeared  in  the  air, 
with  many  other  apparitions  too  numeroua  to  men- 
tion. It  is  recorded  that  three  yoimg  men  were  on 
their  way  through  the  forest  to  sell  brandy  to  the 
Indians,  when  one  of  them,  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  rest,  waa  met  by  a  hideous  spectre  which  nearly 

'  PrafMaor  Sierry  HuqE,  wIidbu  intimate  knowledge  of  1,'aiiiicliiiii 
peolngyia  well  known,  tells  me  that  Che  shores  of  tlie  St-  I-Awrenueare  to  a 
great  extent  formed  of  beds  of  (n^vel  nnd  clay  resting  on  inclined  strata 
of  rock,  so  tliat  eartli-glides  would  hu  the  necessiry  result  of  any  convut- 
(ioii  like  iliat  of  ItlG3.  lie  adtU  that  the  evidence  that  such  slides  liava 
taken  place  on  a  great  seale  it  very  distlnuc  at  various  points  aloEK  tin  1 
lifer,  especially  at  Les  Kboulemcus.  uu  llie  uonli  ihure. 
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tdlJed  him  with  fright.  He  had  scarcely  strength 
enough  to  rejoin  hia  companiona,  who,  seeing  hia 
terror,  began  to  hiugh  at  him.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever, presently  came  to  his  senses,  and  said :  "  This 
is  no  laughing  matter ;  we  are  going  to  sell  liquor  to 
the  Indians  against  the  prohibitions  of  the  church, 
and  perhaps  God  means  to  punish  our  disobedi- 
ence." On  this  they  all  turned  back.  That  night 
Uiey  had  scarcely  lain  down  to  sleep  when  the 
earthquake  roused  them,  and  they  ran  out  of  their 
hut  just  in  tune  to  escape  being  swallowed  up  along 
with  it.' 

With  every  allowance,  it  is  clear  that  the  con- 
vulsion nmst  have  been  a  severe  one,  and  it  ia 
remarkable  that  in  all  Canada  not  a  life  was  lost, 
The  writers  of  the  day  see  in  this  a  proof  that  God 
meant  to  reclaim  the  guilty  and  not  destroy  them. 
A.t  Quebec  there  was  for  the  time  an  intense  re- 
vival of  rehgion.  The  end  of  the  world  was  thought 
to  be  at  hand,  and  everybody  made  ready  for  the 
last  judgment.  Kepentant  throngs  beset  confes- 
sionals and  altars ;  enemies  were  reconciled ;  fasts, 
prayers,  and  penances  filled  the  whole  season  of 
Lent.  Yet,  as  we  shall  see,  the  devil  could  etil] 
find  wherewith  to  console  hunself . 

It  was  midsummer  before  \he  shocks  wholly 
ceased  and  the  earth  resumed  her  wonted  calm. 
An  extreme  drought  was  followed  by  floods  of 
rain,  and   then  Nature  began  her  sure  work  of 

'  Marie  de  I'lncnrnat'on,  Leltre  da  20  vluuf,  ISRS.  \t  appears  from 
Morion.  Josaelyn.  and  utlier  writers,  thai  llie  eartliqimlce  exlemled  la  New 
England  aiid  New  Netherlands,  praduuiog  Eimilar  effects  on  tlie  iniagi' 
twUuii  of  the  people. 
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I'eparatioD.     It  was  about  this  time  that  the  thorn     ^H 
which   had    plagued    the    church   was   at    length 
plucked    out.      Avaugour   was  summoned    home. 
He  took  his  recall  with  magnanimity,  and  on  his 
way  wrote  at  Gasp^  a  memorial    to  Colbert,  in 
which  he  commends  New  France  to  the  attention 
of  the  king.     "  The  St.  Lawrence,"  he  says,  "  is      ^^ 
the  entrance  to  what  may  be  made  the  greatest    ^M 
state  in  the  world;"  and,  in  his  purely  military    ^| 
way,    he    recounts    the    means   of    realizing   tliis 
grand  possibility.     Three  thousand  soldiers  should 
be  sent  to  the  colony,  to  be  discharged  and  turned 
into  settlers  after  three  years  of  service.    During 
these  three  years  they  may  make  Quebec  an  im- 
pregnable fortress,  subdue  the  Iroquois,  build  a 
strong  fort  on  the  river  where  the  Dutch  have 
a  miserable  wooden  redoubt,  called  Fort  Orange 
[^Z6any],  and  finally  open  a  way  by  that  river  to     ^m 
the  sea.    Thus  the  heretics  will  be  driven  out,  and    ^H 
the  king  will  be  master  of  America,  at  a  total  cost    ^| 
of  about  four  hundred  thousand  francs  yearly  for 
ten  years.    He  closes  his  memorial  by  a  short  aJlu- 
(sion  to  the  charges  against  him,  and  to  his  forty 
years  of  faithful  service ;  and  concludes,  speaking 
of  the  authors  of  his  recall,  Laval  and  the  Jesuits : 
"  By  reason  of  the  respect  I  owe  their  cloth,  I  will 
rest  content,  monseigneur,  with  assuring  you  that 
I  have  not  only  served  the  king  with  fidelity,  but 
also,  by  the  grace  of  God,  with  very  good  succeaa, 
considering  the  means  at  my  disposal."^     He  had, 
in  truth,  borne  himself  as  a  brave  and  experienced 

>  ATUugour,  iUiiwin,  Gati>€,  4  AuH  lettS. 
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soldier;  and  he  soon  after  died  a  soldier's  death, 
while  defending  the  fortress  of  Zrin,  in  Croatia, 
against  the  Turks.^ 

1  Latn  tie  Colbert  au  MarqvM  de  Trac^,  1664.    MUmoin  dm  Ro^,  pom 
eTuutnielum  <m  Stmir  Takm 
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LAVAL  AHD   DUMESNIL 
PtROHNR  Ddhbsnil.  —  Thb  Old  Comjoii..  —  Allboed  Mcbdbb.  — 

THB    NbW  CoONCIL.  —  BODBDON   iND  VlLLEHAT. StRONQ    MIA*- 

DBBB.  —  Escape  op  Bctiibssii Views  of  Colbebt. 

Though  the  proposals  of  Avaugour'a  memorial 
were  not  adopted,  it  seems  to  have  produced  a 
Btrong  impression  at  court.  For  this  impression 
the  minds  of  the  king  and  his  minister  had  already 
been  prepared.  Two  years  before,  the  inbabitanta 
of  Canada  had  sent  one  of  their  number,  Pierre 
Boucher,  to  represent  their  many  grievances  and 
ask  for  aid.^  Boucher  had  had  an  audience  of  th( 
young  king,  who  listened  with  interest  to  hia  state 
ments  ;  and  when  in  the  following  year  he  returned 
to  Quebec,  he  was  accompanied  by  an  officer  named 
Dumont,  who  had  under  his  command  a  hundred 
Boldiera  for  the  colony,  and  was  commissioned  to 


IBoioiers  lor  ine  coiony,  ana  was  commissionea  w    ^h 
report  its    condition  and  resources,'     The  move>  ^H 

'  To  promote  the  objects  of  hi»  mutaion,  Boucher  wrote  a,  little  book, 
Bitlmrt  V^table  et  NatareSe  da  Maun  ti  Produdiimi  da  Payi  de  ia  AW 
edit  Fmace.    He  dedicates  it  to  Colbert 

1  A  long  jourml  of  Dumoot  U  printed  uiODyinouily  in  the  Ril^im  | 

H       of  leea.  ^^h 
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H    menl  seemed  to  betoken  that  the  government  waii 

^^    wakening  at  last  from  its  long  inaction, 

^M        Meanwhile  the  Company  of  New  France,  feudal 

^B    lord  of  Canar^a,  had  also  shown  signs  of  returning 

life.     Its  whole  hifitory  had  been  one  of  mishap, 

followed  by  disconragement  and  apathy;  and  it  is 

difScult  to  say  ■nhether  ita  ownership  of  Canada 

had  been  more  hurtful  to  itself  or  to  the  colony. 

At  the  eleventh  hour  it  sent  out  on  agent  invested 

with  powers  of  controller-general,  intendant,  and 

^     supreme   judge,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of   ita 

H     affairs.      This  agent,  P^ronne    Dtimeanil.  arrived 

H     early  in  the  autumn  of  1660,  and  set  himself  with 

H     great  vigor  to  his  work.     He  was  an  advocate  of 

W     the  Parliament  of  Paris,  an  active,  aggressive,  and 

tenacious  person,  of  a  temper  well  fitted  to  rip  up 

an  old  abuse  or  probe  a  delinquency  to  the  bottom. 

His  proceedings  quickly  raised  a  storm  at  Quebec. 

I  It  may  be  remembered  that,  many  years  before 
the  company  had  ceded  its  monopoly  of  the  fu» 
trade  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  in  considera- 
tion of  that  annual  payment  in  beaver-skins  which 
had  been  so  tardily  and  bo  rarely  made.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  trade  had  at  that  time  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  council  composed  of  the  governor, 
the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  and  several  other  mem- 

Ibers,  Various  changes  had  since  taken  place,  and 
the  trade  was  now  controlled  by  another  council,, 
established  without  the  consent  of  the  company,' 
and  composed  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  col- 
ony. The  members  of  this  council,  with  certain 
'  Reniitret  dn  CmieS  da  Roy  ;  Uepome  i  la  Tfqiteilt  prrtentA  an  Ref, 
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promment  merchants  in  league  with  them,  en- 
grossed all  the  trade,  so  that  the  inhabitants  at 
large  profited  nothing  by  the  right  which  the  com- 
pany had  ceded  ; '  and  as  the  councillors  contixjlled 
not  only  the  trade  but  all  the  financial  affairs  of 
Canada,  while  the  remoteness  of  their  scene  of 
operations  made  it  difficult  to  supervise  them,  they 
were  able,  with  little  risk,  to  pursue  their  own 
profit,  to  the  detriment  both  of  the  company  and 
the  colony.  They  and  their  alhes  formed  a  petty 
trading  oligarchy,  as  pernicious  to  the  prosperity  of 
Canada  as  the  Iroquois  war  itself. 

The  company,  always  anxious  for  its  beaver- 
skins,  made  several  attempts  to  control  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  councillors  and  call  them  to  account, 
but  with  httle  success,  till  the  vigorous  Dumesnil 
undertook  the  task,  when,  to  their  wrath  and  con- 
sternation, they  and  their  fi-ienda  found  themselves 
attacked  by  wholesale  accusations  of  fraud  and  em- 
bezzlement. That  these  charges  were  exaggerated 
there  can  be  httle  doubt ;  that  they  were  unfounded 
is  incredible,  in  view  of  the  effect  they  produced. 

The  councillors  refused  to  acknowledge  Dumes- 
nil's  powers  as  controller,  intendant,  and  judge,  and 
declared  his  proceedings  null.  He  retorted  by 
charging  them  with  usurpation.  The  excitement 
increased,  and  Dumesnil's  life  was  threatened. 

He  had  two  sons  in  the  colony.  One  of  them, 
P^ronne  de  Maz6,  was  secretary  to  Avaugour,  then 
on  his  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  assume  the 
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govemraent.  The  other,  Pcronne  dea  Touches, 
was  with  his  father  at  Quebec.  Towards  the  end 
of  August  this  young  man  was  attacked  in  the 
street  in  broad  daylight,  and  received  a  kick  which 
proved  fatal.  He  was  carried  to  his  father's  house, 
where  he  died  on  the  twenty-ninth.  Diunesnil 
charges  four  persons,  all  of  whom  were  among 
those  Into  whose  affairs  he  had  been  prying,  with 
having  taken  part  in  the  outrage ;  but  it  is  very 
uncertain  who  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Des 
Touches's  death.  Dumesnil,  himself  the  supreme 
judicial  officer  of  the  colony,  made  complaint  to 
the  judge  in  ordinary  of  the  company;  but  he  says 
that  justice  was  refused,  the  complaint  suppressed 
by  authority,  his  allegations  torn  m  pieces,  and  the 
whole  affair  hushed.' 

At  the  time  of  the  murder,  Dumesnil  was  con- 
fined to  his  house  by  illness.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  rouse  the  mob  against  him,  by  reports  that  he 
had  come  to  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
taxes ;  but  he  sent  for  some  of  the  excited  inhab- 
itants, and  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  he 
was  their  champion  rather  than  their  enemy.  Some 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  were  also  instigated 
to  kill  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  conciliate  them 
by  presents. 

'  Dumesnil,  Mfinmre.  Under  date  August  31  the  Joarnai  dei  Jfiuitti 
nukes  this  brief  and  guarded  mention  of  the  sCEair ;  "  Le  flls  de  Mons. 
dn  Mesnil  ■  .  .  fut  cnteirf  le  meame  iour,  tu^  d'vii  coup  de  pif  par  14." 
Who  is  meant  by  N.  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  register  of  the  pariah 
churth  records  tlie  burial  as  followa  r  — 

"L'an  ICSl.  Le  30  Aouet  a  eet^  etiterr^  au  Cemetiere  de  Quebec 
Michel  peronne  dit  Sr.  del  Touches  fils  de  Mr.  du  MeBoil  deced^  le  Joui 
precedent  a  sa  Maieou, 
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He  aoon  renewed  his  attacks,  and  in  his  quality 
of  intendant  called  on  the  councillors  and  their 
allies  to  render  their  accounts,  and  settle  the  long 
arreui's  of  debt  due  to  the  company.  They  set  his 
demands  at  naught.  The  war  continued  month 
after  month.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  when  in 
the  spring  of  16G2  Avaugour  dissolved  and  recon- 
structed the  council,  his  action  had  reference  to 
these  disputes ;  and  it  is  clear  that  when  in  the 
following  August  Laval  sailed  for  France,  one  of 
his  objects  was  to  restore  the  tranquillity  which 
Dumeanil's  proceedings  had  disturbed.  Tliere  was 
great  need  ;  for,  what  with  these  proceedings  and 
the  quarrel  about  brandy,  Quebec  was  a  little  hell 
of  discoi-d,  the  earthquake  not  having  as  yet  fright- 
ened it  into  propriety. 

The  bishop's  success  at  court  was  triumphant. 
Not  only  did  he  procure  the  removal  of  Avaugour, 
but  he  was  invited  to  choose  a  new  governor  to 
replace  him.'  This  was  not  all ;  for  he  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  complete  change  in  the  government 
of  the  colony.  The  Company  of  New  France  was 
called  upon  to  resign  its  claims ; '  and,  by  a  royal 
edict  of  April,  1663,  all  power,  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive,  was  vested  in  a  council  composed 
of  the  governor  whom  Laval  had  chosen,  of  Laval 
himself,  and  of  five  councillors,  an  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  a  secretary,  to  be  chosen  by  Laval  and 
the  governor  jointly.'      Bearing  with  them  bla 

1  L*  Tour,  Vie  dt  Laval,  Lit.  V. 

*  See  tlie  ileliheration*  and  act*  to  this  end  in  EdiU  cr  Ordonaa 
wKemaat  h  Cinada,  I.  80-82. 

■  Edit  dt  CriUlim  da  Conteil  Suj'^ieu:  dt  QwAw. 
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eoinmissions  to  be  filled  with  the  names  of  the  new 
functionaries,  Laval  and  hia  governor  sailed  for 
Quebec,  where  they  landed  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September.  With  them  came  one  Gaudais-Dupont, 
a  royal  commissioner  instructed  to  inquire  into  tho 
state  of  the  colony. 

No  sooner  bad  they  arrived  than  Laval  and 
M^zy,  the  new  governor,  proceeded  to  construct  the 
new  coimcil.  Mdzy  knew  nobody  in  the  colony, 
and  was,  at  this  time,  completely  under  Laval's 
influence.  The  nominations,  therefore,  were  vir- 
tually made  by  the  bishop  alone,  in  whose  hands, 
and  not  in  those  of  the  governor,  the  blank  com- 
missions had  been  placed.'  Thus  for  the  moment 
he  had  complete  control  of  the  government ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  church  was  mistress  of  the  civil 
power. 

Laval  formed  his  council  as  follows :  Jean  Bour- 
don for  attorney-general ;  Rouer  de  ViUeray,  Juch- 
ereau  de  la  Fert^,  Ruette  d'Auteuil,  Le  Gardeur 
de  Tilly,  and  Matthieu  Damours  for  councillors ; 
and  Peuvret  de  Mesnu  for  secretary.  The  royal 
commissioner,  Gaudais,  also  took  a  prominent  place 
at  the  board.^  This  functionary  was  on  the  point 
itf  marrying  hia  niece  to  a  son  of  Robert  Giffard, 

'  C^mmtftion  artrrofd^  au  S!fW  Grrufiaia.  Af^otre  pour  servir  tPTaairuc^ 
bpn  OH  Siear  Gaudais.  A  lequel  to  these  inBtruetionfl,  murked  tacnt, 
■hows  that,  notwitiistamling  Lttsal's  extrnurdinary  success  in  attaining 
hit  ahjecta,  he  anil  the  Jesuits  were  eamewhat  diatrusted.  Gaudais  ii 
directed  to  make,  with  great  discretion  and  oaution,  careful  inquir7  inti) 
the  bisliop's  conduct,  and  with  equal  secrec;  to  aicertain  whf  the  Jesuita 
Itail  asked  for  AyaaKOur's  recall. 

'  As  iubstiliite  for  the  inteadartt,  an  officer  who  had  bera  appointed 
but  nlio  had  not  arrived. 
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who  had  a  strong  interest  in  suppressing  Dumes- 
riil's  accusations.'  Dume.'^nil  had  laid  his  statements 
before  the  commissioner,  who  quickly  rejected 
them,  and  took  part  with  the  accused. 

Of  those  appointed  to  the  new  council,  tlieir 
enemy  Dumesnil  says  that  they  were  "  in'japable 
persona,"  and  their  associate  Gaudais,  in  defending 
them  against  worse  charges,  declares  that  they 
were  "unlettered,  of  little  experience,  and  nearly 
all  unable  to  deal  with  afiairs  of  importance."  This 
was,  perhaps,  imavoidable  ;  for,  except  among  the 
ecclesiastics,  education  was  then  scarcely  known  in 
Canada.  But  if  Laval  may  be  excused  for  putting 
incompetent  men  in  office,  nothing  can  excuse 
him  for  making  men  charged  with  gross  public 
offences  the  prosecutors  and  judges  in  their  own 
cause  ;  and  his  course  in  doing  so  gives  color  to  the 
assertion  of  Dumesnil,  that  he  made  up  the  coun- 
cil expressly  to  shield  the  accused  and  smother 
Ihe  accusation.* 

The  two  persons  under  the  heaviest  charges 
received  the  two  most  important  appointments: 
Bourdon,  attorney-general,  and  VUleray,  keeper  of 

1  DniueBnil  Eiere  makes  one  of  Uie  few  mistakea  I  have  been  able  to 
delect  in  his  long  meDioriiiU.  He  aaya  that  tlie  name  of  the  niece  of 
GaudaiB  wkb  Marie  Nau.  It  was,  in  (acl,  MidittU-Thrreat  Nnn,  who  mai^ 
ried  Joseph,  son  of  Kobert  GiBkrd,  on  tlie  2-id  of  October,  1663.  Dumes- 
nil had  foritolten  the  bride's  Sret  name.  The  elder  Gifl^rd  was  surety  for 
Uepentignj,  whom  Dumesnil  charged  with  liahilities  (o  the  company, 
amounting  to  G44,TO0  Urrea.  Giffard  was  also  father-in-law  of  Juchereau 
de  la  Fene,  ono  of  the  accused. 

''  Dumesnil  goes  fiiKher  than  this,  for  he  pirtinlj'  intimates  that  the 
removing  from  power  of  the  company,  W  whom  the  accused  were  respOD- 
sible,  and  the  placing  in  power  of  a  council  formed  of  the  accused  ttienv 
selves,  was  a  device  contrived  Irom  the  first  by  Laval  and  the  Jesoiti,  t 
Itet  (heir  friends  out  of  trouble. 
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the  seala.  La  Tertg  was  also  one  of  the  accused. 
Of  ViUeray,  the  governor  Argenson  Had  written 
in  1659  :  "  Some  of  hia  qualities  are  good  enough, 
but  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  him,  on  account 
of  bis  instability."'  In  the  same  year,  he  had 
been  ordered  to  France,  "  to  purge  himself  of  sun- 
dry crimes  wherewith  he  stands  charged."^  He 
was  not  yet  free  of  suspicion,  having  returned  to 
Canada  under  an  order  to  make  up  and  render  hia 
accounts,  which  he  had  not  yet  done.  Dumesnil 
Bays  that  he  first  came  to  the  colony  in  1651,  as 
valet  of  the  governor  Lauson,  who  bad  taken  him 
from  the  jail  at  Eochelle,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
for  a  debt  of  seventy-one  francs,  "  as  appears  by 
the  record  of  the  jail  of  date  July  eleventh  in  that 
year,"  From  this  modest  beginning  he  became  in 
time  the  richest  man  in  Canada.*  He  was  strong  in 
orthodoxy,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  bishop 
and  the  Jesuits.  He  is  alternately  praised  and 
blamed,  according  to  the  partisan  leanings  of  the 
writer. 

i  Bourdon  is  charged  with  not  haying  acconnled  for  an  imtnenM 
qounity  of  beaver-BkiDi  which  liad  paaaed  througli  his  handg  durins 
twelTe  fears  or  more,  and  which  are  valued  at  more  than  SOO.OOO  livrea. 
Other  charges  arc  made  aeninst  him  in  connection  with  large  luma  bor- 
rowed in  Lauson'a  time  on  account  of  tlie  colony.  In  a  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  king  in  council,  Damesnil  says  t)iat,  in  16Q2,  Bourdon, 
according  to  his  own  accounts,  had  in  his  hanile  ST,510  lirres  belonging 
tf  the  company,  which  he  still  relained. 

Villeraj-'s  liabilities  arose  out  of  the  unsettled  accounts  of  hia  father 
in-law,  Ciiaries  SeTestre,  and  are  set  down  at  more  than  600,000  Urre* 
La  Fert^'s  are  of  a  smaller  amount.  Others  of  tlie  councii  were  IniU 
toctly  invoiTed  in  the  charges. 

'  Lettnd' Argenson,  20  JVini.,  1Q59. 

*  Edit  du  Bos.  13  ^'<'U  13^9' 

•  t,atrt  de  Colbert  a  Fronteaac,  IT  Mai,  I67i. 
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Bourdon,  though  of  humble  origin,  was,  perhaps, 
the  moat  intelligent  man  in  the  council.  He  was 
cliiefly  known  as  an  engineer,  but  he  had  also  been 
a  baker,  a  painter,  a  syndic  of  the  inhabitants, 
chief  gunner  at  the  fort,  and  collector  of  customs 
for  the  company.  Whether  guilty  of  embezzle- 
ment or  not,  he  was  a  zealous  devotee,  and  would 
probably  have  died  for  his  creed.  Like  VUleray, 
he  was  one  of  Laval's  stanchest  supporters,  while 
the  rest  of  the  council  were  also  sound  in  doctrine 
and  sure  in  allegiance. 

In  virtue  of  their  new  dignity,  the  accused  now 
claimed  exemption  from  accountability  j  but  thia 
was  not  all.  The  abandonment  of  Canada  by  the 
company,  in  leaving  DumeHml  without  support, 
and  depriving  him  of  official  character,  had  made 
hia  charges  far  leas  dangerous.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  thought  best  to  suppress  them  altogether,  and  ^ 
the  first  act  of  the  new  government  was  to  thiff'^H 
end.  ^H 

On  the  twentieth  of  September,  the  second  day 
after  the  establishment  of  the  council,  Boxu-don, 
in  his  character  of  attorney-general,  rose  and  de- 
manded that  the  papers  of  Jean  P^ronne  Dumesnil 
shoidd  be  seized  and  sequestered.  The  council  con- 
sented, and,  to  complete  the  scandal,  Villeray  waa 
commissioned  to  make  the  seizure  in  the  presence 
of  Bourdon.  To  color  the  proceeding,  it  was  alleged 
that  Dumesnil  had  obtained  certain  papers  unlaw- 
fully from  the  (jreffe  or  record  office.  "  As  he  waa 
thought,"  says  Gaudais,  "  to  be  a  violent  man,* 
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Bourdon  and  Villeray  took  with  them  ten  soldiers, 
well  armed,  together  with  a  locksmith  and  the 
Bccretary  of  the  council.  Thus  prepared  for  every 
contingency,  they  set  out  on  their  errand,  and 
appeared  suddenly  at  Dumesnil's  house  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  "  The 
aforesaid  Sieur  Dumesnil,"  further  saya  Gaudaie, 
"  did  not  refute  the  opinion  entertained  of  his 
violence  ;  for  he  made  a  great  noise,  shouted  rob- 
bers I  and  tried  to  rouse  the  neighborhood,  out- 
rageously abusing  the  aforesaid  Sieur  de  Villeray 
and  the  attorney-general,  in  great  contempt  of  the 
authority  of  the  council,  which  he  even  refused  to 
recognize." 

They  tried  to  silence  him  by  threats,  but  with- 
out effect ;  upon  which  they  seized  him  and  held 
him  fast  in  a  chair;  "me,"  writes  the  wrathful 
Dumesnil,  "  who  had  lately  been  their  judge," 
The  soldiers  stood  over  him  and  stopped  his  mouth 
while  the  others  broke  open  and  ransacked  hia 
cabinet,  drawers,  and  chest,  from  which  they  took 
all  hia  papers,  refusing  to  give  him  an  inventory,  or 
to  permit  any  witness  to  enter  the  house.  Some  of 
these  papers  were  private  ;  among  the  rest  were,  he 
says,  the  charges  and  specifications,  nearly  finished, 
for  the  trial  of  Bourdon  aud  Villeray,  toge  Iher  with 
the  proofs  of  their  "  peculations,  extortions,  and 
malversations."  The  papers  were  enclosed  under 
seal,  and  deposited  in  a  neighboring  houjse,  whence 
they  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  council- 
chajnber,  aud  Dumesnil  never  saw  them  again.    It 
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m!i_y  well  be  believed  that  this,  the  inaugural  act 
of  the  new  council,  was  not  allowed  to  appeal'  on 
its  records.' 

On  the  twenty-first,  Villeray  made  a  formal  re 
port  of  the  seizure  to  his  colleagues ;  upon  which, 
"  by  reason  of  the  insults,  violences,  and  irrever- 
ences therein  set  forth  against  the  aforesaid  Sieur 
de  Villeray,  commissioner,  as  also  against  the 
authority  of  the  council,"  it  was  ordered  that  the 
offending  Dumeanil  should  be  put  under  arrest  j 
but  Gaudais,  as  he  declares,  prevented  the  order 
from  being  carried  into  effect. 

Dumesnil,  who  says  that  during  the  scene  at  his 
house  he  had  expected  to  be  murdered  Hke  his 
eon,  now,  though  unsupported  and  alone,  retiu-ned 
to  the  attack,  demanded  his  papers,  and  was  so 
loud  in  threats  of  complaint  to  the  king  that  the 
council  were  seriously  alarmed.  They  again  decreed 
hifl  arrest  and  imprisonment ;  but  resolved  to  keep 
the  decree  secret  tiU  the  morning  of  the  day  when 
the  last  of  the  returning  ships  was  to  sail  for  France. 
In  this  ship  Dumesnil  had  taken  his  passage,  and 
they  proposed  to  arrest  him  unexpectedly  on  the 
point  of  embarkation,  that  he  might  have  no  time 
to  prepare  and  despatch  a  memorial  to  the  court. 
Thus  a  full  year  must  elapse  before  his  coraplaiuta 
could  reach  the  miniater,  and  seven  or  eight  monilia 
more  before  a  reply  could  be  returned  to  Canada. 
During  this  long  delay  the  affair  would  have  time 
to  cool.     Dumesnil  received  a  secret  warning  of 

■  The  sboTe  ii  drawn  from  the  two  memoriata  of  Oaudai*  and  of   | 
D  imesuiL     Thef  do  aot  cootrsdict  each  other  h  to  the  eueoliaJ  fitct*. 
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this  plan,  and  accordingly  went  on  Doard  another 
vesael,  whicli  was  to  sail  immediately.  The  council 
caused  the  six  cannon  of  the  battery  in  the  Lowei 
Town  to  be  pointed  at  her,  and  threatened  to  sink 
her  if  dhe  left  the  harbor;  but  she  disregarded 
them,  and  proceeded  on  her  way. 

On  reacliing  France,  Dumesnil  contrived  to  draw 
che  attention  of  the  minister  Colbert  to  his  accusar 
cions,  and  to  the  treatment  they  had  brought  upon 
him.  On  this  Colbert  demanded  of  Gaudais,  who 
had  also  returned  in  one  of  the  autumn  ships,  why 
he  had  not  reported  these  matters  to  him.  Gaudaia 
made  a  lame  attempt  to  explain  his  silence,  gave 
his  statement  of  the  seizure  of  the  papers,  answered 
in  vague  terms  some  of  Dumesnil's  charges  against 
the  Canadian  financiers,  and  said  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rest.  In  the  following 
spring  Colbert  wrotfi  as  follows  to  his  relative 
Terron,  intendant  of  marine  :  — 

"  I  do  not  know  what  report  M,  Gaudais  has 
made  to  you,  but  family  interests  and  the  connec- 
tions which  he  has  at  Quebec  should  cause  him 
to  be  a  little  distrusted.  On  his  arrival  in  that 
country,  having  constituted  himself  cliief  of  the 
council,  he  despoiled  an  agent  of  the  Company  of 
Canada  of  all  his  papers,  in  a  manner  very  violent 
and  extraordinary,  and  this  proceeding  leaves  no 
doulit  whatever  that  these  papers  containefi  mattera 
the  knowledge  of  which  it  was  wished  absolutely 
to  suppress.  I  think  it  will  be  very  proper  that 
you  should  be  informed  of  the  statements  made  by 
*,liiti  agent,  in  order  that,  through  him,  an  exact 
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Itnowlerlge  may  be  acquired  of  every  thing  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  management  of  affairs."' 

Whether  Terron  pursued  the  inquiry  does  not 
appear.  Meanwhile  new  quarrels  had  arisen  at 
Quebec,  and  the  questions  of  the  past  were  obscured 
in  the  dust  of  fresh  commotions.  Nothing  is  more 
noticeable  in  the  whole  history  of  Canada,  after  it 
came  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Crown,  than 
the  helpless  manner  in  which  tliis  absolute  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  overlook  and  ignore  the  dis- 
obedience and  rascahty  of  its  functionaries  in  tbu  i 
distant  transatlantic  dependency.  ' 

As  regards  Dumesnil's  cliarges,  the  truth  seema 
to  be,  that  the  financial  managers  of  the  colony, 
being  ignorant  and  unpracti.sed,  had  kept  imper- 
fect and  confused  accounts,  which  they  themselves 
could  not  always  unravel ;  and  that  some,  if  not  all 
of  them,  had  made  illicit  profits  under  cover  of  this 
confusion.  That  their  stealings  approached  the 
enormous  sum  at  which  Dumesnil  places  them  is  not 
to  be  believed.  But,  even  on  the  grossly  improbable 
assumption  of  their  entire  innocence,  there  can  be 
no  apology  for  the  means,  subversive  of  all  justice, 
by  which  Laval  enabled  his  partisans  and  support- 
ers to  extricate  themselves  from  embarrassment. 


1  Ultre  dt  Colbert  h  TtrrM,  RocheUe.  8  Feo.,  1664.  "II  a  ipoliS  un 
Kgent  de  1b  Cumpsgnie  de  Csnadu  de  tuua  &>s  papierB  d'une  mani^ra 
ton  Tiolente  et  extraordinaire,  et  ce  proc<5iif  oe  Inisse  point  b  douter 
que  dans  cei  papieri  il  n'y  eQt  des  clioaea  dont  on  a  touIu  abeolument 
aupprimer  la  connaiBtance."  Colbert  eeema  lo  hare  received  a&  ex- 
aggerated impreitioo  of  the  put  bome  bj  Gaudais  in  the  Beiiure  of 
tlie  papen. 


J 
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Note.  —  Dnmesnil's  praicipal  memorial,  preserved  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Marine  and  Colonies,  is  entitled  Memoire  concernant  les 
Affaires  du  Canada ^  qui  montre  et  fait  voir  que  sous  pretexie  de  la 
Ghire  de  Dieu^  d^ Instrtiction  des  Sauvages,  de  servir  le  Roy  et  de 
/aire  la  nouvelle  Colonie,  il  a  ^t^  pris  et  diverti  trois  millions  de  livres 
ou  environ.  It  forms  in  the  copy  before  me  thirty-eight  pages  of 
manuscript,  and  bears  no  address ;  but  seems  meant  for  Colbert, 
or  the  council  of  state.  There  is  a  second  memorial,  which  is 
little  else  than  an  abridgment  of  the  first.  A  third,  bearing  the 
address  Au  Roy  et  a  nos  Seigneurs  du  Conseil  (d^Etat),  and  signed 
Peronne  Dumesnil,  is  a  petition  for  the  payment  of  10,132  livres 
due  to  him  by  the  company  for  his  services  in  Canada,  **  ou  il  a 
perdu  son  fils  assassin^  par  les  comptables  du  dit  pays,  qui  n'ont 
voulu  rendre  compte  au  dit  suppliant,  Intendant,  et  ont  pill6  sa 
maison,  ses  meubles  et  papiers  le  20  du  mois  de  Septembre  dernier, 
dont  il  y  a  acte." 

Gaudais,  in  compliance  vdth  the  demands  of  Colbert,  gives  his 
statement  in  a  long  memorial,  Le  Sieur  Gaudais  Dupont  a  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Colbert,  1664. 

Dumesnil,  in  his  principal  memorial,  gives  a  list  of  the  alleged 
defaulters,  with  the  special  charges  against  each,  and  the  amounts 
for  which  he  reckons  them  liable.  The  accusations  cover  a  period 
of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  sometimes  more.  Some  of  them  are 
curiously  suggestive  of  more  recent  "rings."  Thus  Jean  Gloria 
makes  a  charge  of  thirty-one  hundred  livres  (francs)  for  fireworks 
to  celebrate  the  king's  marriage,  when  the  actual  cost  is  said  to 
have  been  about  forty  livres.  Others  are  alleged  to  have  embezzled 
the  funds  of  the  company,  under  cover  of  pretended  payments  to 
imaginary  creditors  ;  and  Argenson  himself  is  said  to  have  eked  out 
his  miserable  salary  by  drawing  on  the  company  for  the  pay  of 
soldiers  who  did  not  exist. 

The  records  of  the  Council  preserve  a  guarded  silence  about  this 
affair.  I  find,  however,  under  date  20  Sept.,  1663,  *'  Pouvoir  k  M 
de  Villeray  de  faire  recherche  dans  la  maison  d^un  nomme  du  Ales- 
nil  des  papiers  appartenants  au  Conseil  concernant  Sa  Majesty  ;  '* 
and  under  date  18  March,  1664,  **  Ordre  pour  Pouverture  du  coffre 
contenaut  les  papiers  de  Dumesnil,"  and  also  an  **  Ordre  pour 
mettre  I'lnventaire  des  biens  du  Sr.  Dumesnil  entre  les  mains  du 
Sr.  Fillion." 


We  have  seen  that  Laval,  when  at  court,  had' 
been  invited  to  choose  a  governor  to  his  liking. 
He  soon  made  his  selection.  There  was  a  pious 
officer,  Saffray  de  MCzy,  major  of  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Caen,  whom  he  had  well  known  during 
his  long  stay  with  Berni&res  at  the  Hermitage. 
M4zy  was  the  principal  member  of  the  company  of 
devotees  formed  at  Caen  mider  the  influence  of 
Bemiferes  and  his  diaciples.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  headstrong  and  dissolute.  Worse  still,  he  had 
been,  it  ia  said,  a  Huguenot ;  but  both  in  life  and 
doctrine  his  conversion  had  been  complete,  and  tlm 
fen'id  mysticism  of  Berni&res  acting  on  his  vehe- 
ment nature  had  transformed  him  into  a  red-hot 
zealot  Towards  the  hermits  and  their  chief  he 
showed  a  docUlty  in  strange  contrast  with  his  paat 
history,  and  followed  their  inspirations  with  an 
arlor  which  sometimes  overleaped  its  mark. 
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Thus  a  Jacobin  monk,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  once 
carae  to  preach  at  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Caen; 
on  which,  according  to  their  custom,  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Hermitage  sent  two  persons  to  make 
report  concerning  his  orthodoxy.  M6zy  and  an- 
other military  zealot,  "  who,"  says  the  narrator, 
"  hardly  know  how  to  read,  and  assuredly  do  not 
know  their  catechism,"  were  deputed  to  hear  bin 
first  sermon ;  wherein  this  Jacobin,  having  spoken 
of  the  necessity  of  the  grace  of  Je.sus  Christ  in 
order  to  the  doing  of  good  deeds,  these  two  wise- 
a,cres  thought  that  he  was  preaching  Jansenism ; 
and  thereupon,  after  the  sermon,  the  Sieur  de 
Mdzy  went  to  the  proctor  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
and  denounced  him,"' 

His  zeal,  though  but  moderately  tempered  with 
knowledge,  sometimes  proved  more  useful  than  on 
this  occasion.  The  Jacobin  convent  at  Caen  was 
divided  against  itself.  Some  of  the  monks  had 
embraced  the  doctrines  taught  by  Bernieres,  while 
the  rest  held  dogmas  which  he  declared  to  be  con- 
trary to  those  of  the  Jesuits,  and  therefore  hetero- 
dox. A  prior  was  to  be  elected,  and,  with  the 
help  of  Berni^rea,  his  partisans  gained  the  victory, 
choosing  one  Father  Louis,  through  whom  the  Her- 
mitage gained  a  complete  control  in  the  convent, 
But  the  adverse  party  presently  resisted,  and  com- 
plained to  the  provincial  of  their  order,  who  came  , 
to  Oaen  to  close  the  dispute  by  deposing  Fathei  J 
Louis.     Hearing  of  his  approach,  Bemiferes  asked  | 

'  JJieole,  jt/rCmoiVe  pom  fatre  canntnttn  t'apnl  rt  la  eondailt  dt  la  Cott 
pagm'e  apjielUt  I'Hermilagt. 
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aid  from  his  military  disciple,  and  De  M^zy  sent 
him  a  squad  of  soldiers,  who  guarded  the  convent 
doors  and  barred  out  the  provincial.^ 

Among  the  merits  of  M^zy,  his  humility  and 
charity  were  especially  admired ;  and  the  people  of 
Caen  had  more  than  once  seen  the  town  major 
staggering  across  the  street  with  a  beggar  mounted 
on  his  back,  ■whom  he  was  bearing  dry-shod  through 
the  mud  in  the  exercise  of  those  virtues.^  In  this 
he  imitated  his  master  Bemiferes,  of  whom  similar 
acts  are  recorded.*  However  dramatic  in  manifes- 
tation, his  devotion  was  not  only  sincere  but  in- 
tense. Laval  imagined  that  he  knew  him  well. 
Above  all  others,  M^zy  was  the  man  of  his  choice ; 
and  fio  eagerly  did  he  plead  for  him,  that  the  king 
himself  paid  certain  debts  which  the  pious  major 
had  contracted,  and  thus  left  hini  free  to  sail  for 
Canada. 

His  deportment  on  the  voyage  was  edifying,  and 
the  first  days  of  his  accession  were  passed  in  har- 
mony. He  permitted  Laval  to  form  the  new 
council,  and  supplied  the  soldiers  for  the  seizure  of 
Dumesnil's  papers.  A  question  arose  concerning 
Montreal,  a  subject  on  wliich  the  governors  and 
the  bishop  rarely  differed  in  opinion.  The  present 
instance  was  no  exception  to  the  nde.  M^zy  re- 
moved Maisonneuve,  the  local  governor,  and  imme- 
diately replaced  him  ;  the  effect  being,  that  whereas 


*  Jucheresu,  Hiilmr^  rf«  VtTM-Die»,  1«.  ■ 

'  See  the  laudatiiry  notit^e  al*  Beroieres  de  Louvigoy  Id  the  iVouwB  'fl 

Biofrapliie  Ifaiivndtt.  -' 
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he  had  before  derived  his  authority  from  the  seign- 
iors of  the  island,  he  now  derived  it  from  the 
governor-general.  It  was  a  movement  iu  the  in- 
terest of  centralized  power,  and  as  such  waa  coi-- 
dially  approved  by  Laval 

The  firat  indication  to  the  bishop  and  the  Jesuita 
that  the  new  governor  was  not  likely  to  prove  in 
their  hands  as  day  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  is 
said  to  have  been  given  on  occasion  of  an  inter- 
view with  an  embassy  of  Ii'oquois  chiefs,  to  whom 
Mezy,  aware  of  their  duplicity,  spoke  with  a  deci- 
sion and  haughtiness  that  awed  the  savages  and 
astonished  the  ecclesiastics. 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tliose  natures  that 
run  with  an  engrossing  vehemence  along  any  chan- 
nel into  which  they  may  have  been  turned.  At 
the  Hermitage  he  was  all  devotee  ;  but  climate  and 
conditions  had  changed,  and  he  or  his  symptoms 
changed  with  them.  He  found  himself  raised  sud- 
denly to  a  post  of  comniaud,  or  one  which  was 
meant  to  be  such.  The  town  major  of  Caen  was 
set  to  rule  over  a  region  far  larger  than  France. 
The  royal  authority  was  trusted  to  his  keeping,  and 
his  honor  and  duty  forbade  him  to  break  the  trust. 
But  when  he  found  that  those  who  had  procured 
for  him  his  new  dignities  had  done  so  that  he 
might  be  an  instrument  of  their  will,  his  ancient 
pride  started  again  into  life,  and  his  headstrong 
temper  broke  out  hke  a  long-smothered  fire.  Laval 
ijtood  aghast  at  the  transfoiTnation.  His  lamb  had 
turned  wolf. 

What  especially  stirred  the  governor's  dudgeon 
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was  the  conduct  of  Bourdon,  Villeray,  and 
Leuilj  those  faithful  allies  whom  Laval  had  placed  on 
the  council,  and  who,  as  Miizy  soon  found,  were 
wholly  in  the  bishop's  interest.  On  the  13th  of 
February  he  sent  his  friend  Angoville,  major  ol 
the  fort,  to  Laval,  with  a  written  declaration  to  the 
efffict  that  he  had  ordered  them  to  absent  them- 
eelves  from  the  council,  because,  having  been 
appointed  "  on  the  persuasion  of  the  aforesaid 
Bishop  of  Petroaa,  who  knew  them  to  be  wholly  his 
creatures,  they  wish  to  make  themselves  masters  in 
the  aforesaid  comieil,  and  have  acted  in  divers  ways 
against  the  interests  of  the  king  and  the  public  for 
the  promotion  of  personal  and  private  ends,  and 
have  formed  and  fomented  cabals,  contrary  to  their 
duty  and  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  aforesaid 
Majesty."'  He  further  declares  that  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  the  facihty  of  his  disposition  and 
liis  ignorance  of  the  country  to  surprise  him  into 
assenting  to  their  nomination;  and  he  asks  the 
bishop  to  acquiesce  in  their  expulsion,  and  join  him 
in  calling  an  assembly  of  the  people  to  choose  others 
in  their  place.  Laval  refused;  on  which  Mezy 
caused  his  declaration  to  be  placaixled  about  Quebec 
and  proclaimed  by  sound  of  drum. 

The  proposal  of  a  public  election,  contrary  as  it 
was  to  the  spirit  of  the  government,  opposed  to  the 
edict  establishing  the  council,  and  utterly  odious  t*j 
the  young  autocrat  who  ruled  over  France,  gave 

■  OrdredeM.deM^dcfiiiTe  aommation  a  I'Eveiae  de  Felrge,  13  Feu., 
liIS4.  Nol{ficalion  da  dit  Ordre,  meae  daU.  (Regiatre  du  CoD9e!l 
Supiirieur.) 
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Lava]  a  great  advantage.  "I  reply,"  he  wrote, 
"  to  the  request  which  Monsieur  the  Governor 
makes  me  to  consent  to  the  interdiction  of  the 
persons  named  in  his  declaration,  and  proceed  to 
the  choice  of  other  councillors  or  officers  by  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  that  neither  my  conscience 
nor  my  honor,  nor  the  respect  and  obedience  which 
I  owe  to  the  will  and  commands  of  the  king,  nor 
my  fidelity  and  affection  to  his  service,  will  by  any 
means  permit  me  to  do  so."' 

Mezy  was  deaUng  with  an  adversary  armed  with 
redoubtable  weapons.  It  was  intimated  to  him  that 
the  sacraments  would  be  refused,  and  the  churches 
closed  against  him.  This  threw  him  into  an  agony 
of  doubt  and  perturbation  ;  for  the  emotional  relig- 
ion which  had  become  a  part  of  his  nature,  though 
overborne  by  gusts  of  passionate  irritation,  was  still 
full  of  life  within  him.  Tossing  between  the  old 
feeling  and  the  new,  he  took  a  course  which  reveals 
the  trouble  and  confusion  of  his  mind.  He  threw 
himself  for  counsel  and  comfort  on  the  Jesuits, 
though  he  knew  them  to  be  one  with  Laval  against 
him,  and  though,  under  cover  of  denouncing  sin  in 
general,  they  had  lashed  him  sharply  in  their  ser- 
mons. There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  appeal 
he  makes  them.  For  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
service  of  the  king,  he  had  come,  he  says,  on 
Laval's  solicitation,  to  seek  salvation  in  Canada; 
and  being  under  obligation  to  the  bishop,  who  had 
reconunended  him  to  the  king,  he  felt  boimd  to 
flhow  proofs  of  his  gratitude  on  every  occasion, 

1   n^fome  .it  I'Eveque  de  Pttr^,  16  Fev.,  1664. 
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Yet  neither  gratitude   to   a  benefactor  nor  the 
respect  due  to  his  character  and  person  should  be 

permitted  to  interfere  with  duty  to  the  king,  "  since 
neither  conscience  nor  honor  permit  us  to  neglect 
the  requirements  of  our  office  and  betray  the  in- 
terests of  his  Majesty,  after  receiving  orders  from 
hia  lips,  and  making  oath  of  fideUty  between  hia 
hands."  He  proceeds  to  say  that,  having  discov- 
ered practices  of  which  he  felt  obliged  to  prevent 
the  continuance,  he  had  made  a  declaration  expel- 
ling the  offenders  from  office ;  that  the  bishop  and 
bH  the  ecclesiastics  had  taken  this  declaration  as  an 
offence  j  that,  regardless  of  the  king's  service,  they 
had  denounced  him  as  a  calumniator,  an  unjust 
judge,  without  gratitude,  and  perverted  in  con- 
science J  and  that  one  of  the  chief  among  them  had 
come  to  warn  him  that  the  sacraments  woujd  be 
refused  and  the  churches  closed  against  him. 
"  This,"  writes  the  unhappy  governor,  "  has  agi- 
tated our  soul  with  scruples ;  and  we  have  none 
from  whom  to  seek  hght  save  those  who  are  our 
declared  opponents,  pronouncing  judgment  on  ua 
without  knowledge  of  cause.  Yet  as  our  salvation 
and  the  duty  we  owe  the  king  are  the  things  most 
important  to  us  on  earth,  and  as  we  hold  them  to 
be  inseparable  the  one  from  the  other;  and  as 
nothing  is  so  certain  as  death,  and  nothing  so  un-  j 
certain  as  the  hour  thereof ;  and  as  there  is  no  time  2 
to  inform  his  Majesty  of  what  is  passing  and  to 
receive  his  commands ;  and  as  our  soul,  though 
cunsciuufi  of  innocence,  is  always  in  fear,  —  we  feel 
obUired,  despite  their  opposition,  to  have  recourse  J 
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to  the  reverend  father  casuists  of  the  House  of 
Ji'suB,  to  tell  us  in  conscience  what  we  can  do  for 
the  fulfilment  of  our  duty  at  once  to  God  and  to 
Ihe  king."' 

The  Jesuits  gave  him  little  comfort.  Lalemant, 
their  superior,  replied  by  advising  him  to  follow 
the  directions  of  his  confessor,  a  Jesuit,  so  far  as 
the  question  concerned  spiritual  matters,  adding 
that  in  temporal  matters  he  had  no  advice  to  give.^ 
The  diatinction  was  illusory.  The  quarrel  tiUTied 
wholly  on  temporal  matters,  but  it  was  a  quarrel 
with  a  bishop.  To  separate  in  such  a  case  the 
Bpiritual  obligation  from  the  temporal  was  beyond 
the  skill  of  Mezy,  nor  would  the  confessor  have 
helped  him. 

Perplexed  and  troubled  as  he  was,  he  would 
not  reinstate  Bourdon  and  the  two  counciUora. 
The  people  began  to  clamor  at  the  interruption 
of  justice,  for  which  they  blamed  Laval,  whom  a 
recent  imposition  of  tithes  had  made  unpopidar. 
Mezy  thereupon  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which, 
after  mentioning  his  opponents  as  the  moat  subtle 
and  artfid  persona  in  Canada,  he  declares  that,  in 
consequence  of  petitions  sent  him  from  Quebec 
and  the  neighboring  settlements,  he  had  called  the 
people  to  the  council  chamber,  and  by  their  advice 
had  appointed  the  Sieur  de  Chiirtier  as  attorney- 
general  in  place  of  Bourdon.* 

Bourdon  repUed  by  a  violent  appeal  from  the 

'  M^i  aux  FP.  J^aita.  Fail  aa  Chateau  da  (iiibte  n  derniar  jmm 
th  Fevria,  1664. 

'  Loire  du  P.  H.  Lalemant  a  Mr,  le  GoavtTnatr. 
■  IJeetoraiikm  da  Siear  de  iltzy,  10  J/u™,  1804. 
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governor  to  the  remaining  members  of  the  comicil,' 
on  whioh  Mezy  declared  him  excluded  from  all 
public  functions  whatever,  till  the  king's  pleiisure 
should  be  kiiown,^  Thus  church  and  state  still 
frowned  on  each  other,  and  new  disputes  soon  arose 
to  widen  the  breach  between  them.  On  the  first 
establishment  of  the  council,  an  order  had  been 
pa^ed  for  the  election  of  a  mayor  and  two  alder- 
men (echevins)  for  Quebec,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  erect  into  a  city,  though  it  had  only  seventy 
houjies  and  less  than  a  thousand  inhabitants.  Ke- 
pentigny  was  chosen  mayor,  and  Madry  and  Char- 
ron  aldermen ;  but  the  choice  was  not  agreeable  to 
the  bishop,  and  the  three  functionaries  deehned  to 
act,  influence  having  probably  been  brought  to  bear 
on  them  to  that  end.  The  council  now  resolved 
that  a  mayor  was  needless,  and  the  people  were 
penuitted  to  choose  a  syndic  in  his  stead.  These 
municipal  elections  were  always  so  controlled  by 
the  authorities  that  the  element  of  liberty  which 
they  seemed  to  represent  was  httle  but  a  mockery. 
On  the  present  occasion,  after  an  unaccountable 
delay  of  ten  months,  twenty-two  persons  cast  their 
votes  in  presence  of  the  council,  and  the  choice 
fell  on  Charron.  The  real  question  was  whether 
the  new  syndic  should  belong  to  the  governor  or 
to  the  bishop.  Charron  leaned  to  the  governor's 
party.  The  ecclesiastics  bisiated  that  the  people 
were  dissatisfied,  and  a  new  election  was  ordered, 
but  the  voters  did  not  come.     The  governor  now 

I  Bourdon  au  Cameil,  18  Mart.  1664. 
1  Ordn  du  Gaammear.  IS  Mart,  IQ&l 
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sent  messages  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  hu  knew  " 
to  be  in  his  interest,  who  gathered  in  the  council  J 
chamber,  voted  under  his  eye,  and  again  cliose  a  f 
syndic  agreeable  to  him.  Laval's  party  protested  j 
Q  vain.'  I 

The  councillors  held  office  for  a  year,  and  the  j 
year  had  now  expired.      The  governor  and  the  \ 
bishop,  it  win  be  remembered,  had  a  joint  power 
of  appointment;  but  agreement  between  them  was  ' 
impossible.     Laval  was  for  replacing  his  partisans, 
Bourdon,  Villeray,  Auteuil,  and  La  Ferte.     M^zy 
refused ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  September  he  , 
reconstructed  the  council  by  his  sole  authority, 
retaining  of  the  old  councillors  only  Amours  and  ] 
Tilly,  and  replacing  the  rest  by  Denis,  La  Tesserie, 
and  Peronne  de  Maz^,  the  sm'viving  son  of  Dumes-  | 
nil.     Again  laval  protested  ;  but  M^zy  proclaimed  | 
his  choice  by  sound  of  drum,  and  caused  placards  j 
to  be  posted,  full,  according  to  Father  Lalemant,  of  I 
abuse  against  the  bishop.     On  this  he  was  excluded  • 
from  confession  and  absolution.      He  complained 
loudly ;    "  but  our   reply  was,"  says   the  father,  i 
"that  God  knew  every  thing." ^ 

This  unanswerable  but  somewhat  irrelevant  re- 
sponse failed  to  satisfy  him,  and  it  was  po.ssibly  on 
this  occasion  that  an  incident  occurred  which  is  re- 
counted by  the  bishop's  eulogist,  La  Tour.  He  says 
that  M^zy,  with  some  unknown  design,  apjjeared 
before  the  church  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers, 
wliile  Laval  was  saying  mass.  The  service  over,  the 
)  presented  himself  at  the  door,  on  wliich,  to 

lu  Conseit  Svp&iBur  »  Jouru<il  Jti  J€tulM,  Oct^  166*. 
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the  governor's  confuaon,  all  the  soldiers  respect- 
fully saluted  him.'  The  story  may  have  some 
foundation,  but  it  is  not  supported  by  contemporary 
evidence. 

On  the  Sunday  after  M^zy's  coup  d'itat,  the 
pulpita  resounded  with  denunciations.  The  people 
listened,  doubtless,  with  becoming  respect ;  but 
their  sympathies  were  with  the  governor ;  and  he, 
on  his  part,  had  made  appeals  to  them  at  more 
than  one  crisis  of  the  quarrel.  He  now  fell  into 
another  indiscretion.  He  banished  Bourdon  and 
Villeray,  and  ordered  them  home  to  France. 

They  carried  with  them  the  instruments  of  their 
revenge,  the  accusations  of  Laval  and  the  Jesuit/) 
againijt  the  author  of  their  woes.  Of  these  accusar 
tions  one  alone  would  have  sufficed.  Mezy  had 
appealed  to  the  people.  It  is  true  that  he  did  m 
from  no  love  of  popular  liberty,  but  simply  to  mako 
.head  against  an  opponent;  yet  the  act  alone  wan 
enough,  and  he  received  a  peremptory  recall. 
Again  Laval  had  triumphed.  He  had  made  on« 
governor  and  unmade  two,  if  not  three.  The 
modest  Levite,  as  one  of  his  biographers  calls  him 
in  his  earlier  days,  had  become  the  foremost  power 
in  Canada. 

Laval  had  a  threefold  strength  at  court;  hia 
high  birth,  his  reputed  sanctity,  and  the  support 
of  the  Jesuits.  This  was  not  all,  for  the  perma- 
nency of  hia  position  in  the  colony  gave  him  another 
advantage.     The  governors  were  named  for  three 
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yeara.  and  could  be  recalled  at  any  time ;  but  the 
^'icar  iipostolic  owed  his  appointment  to  the  Pope, 
nnd  the  Pope  alone  could  revoke  it.  Thus  he  waa 
beyond  reach  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  court 
was  in  a  certain  sense  obliged  to  conciliate  him. 
As  for  Mezy,  a  man  of  no  rank  or  influence,  he 
could  expect  no  mercy.  Yet,  though  irritable  and 
violent,  he  seems  to  have  tried  conscientiously  to 
reconcile  conflicting  duties,  or  what  he  regarded  aa 
such.  The  governors  and  intendants,  his  aucces- 
eora,  received,  during  many  years,  secret  instruc- 
tions from  the  court  to  watch  Laval,  and  cautiously 
prevent  him  from  assuming  powers  which  did  not 
belong  to  him.  It  is  likely  that  similar  instruc- 
tions had  been  given  to  M^zy,'  and  that  the  attempt 
to  fulfil  them  had  aided  to  embroil  him  with  one 
who  was  probably  the  last  man  on  earth  with  whom 
he  would  willingly  have  quarrelled. 

An  inquiry  waa  ordered  into  his  conduct;  but  a 
voice  more  potent  than  the  voice  of  the  king  had 
called  him  to  another  tribunal.  A  disease,  the 
result  perhaps  of  mentjil  agitation,  seized  upon 
him  and  soon  brought  him  to  extremity.  As  he 
lay  gasping  between  life  and  death,  fear  and  horror 
took  possession  of  his  soul.  Hell  yawned  before 
his  fevered  vision,  peopled  with  phantoms  which 
long  and  lonely  meditations,  after  the  discipline  of 
Loyola,  made  real  and  palpable  to  his  thought. 
He  smelt  the  fumes  of   infernal  brimstone,  and 

'  The  roynt  commissioner,  GauilaU,  nfio  came  to  Canada,  with  Mfzy, 
had,  ai  before  mentioneil,  ardere  to  inquire  with  grent  aecrecy  into  tbi 
conduct  of  Lavat,  The  intendant.  Talon,  who  fcUawed  immediatd} 
tfter,  hud  Bimilar  in 
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heard  the  howlings  of  the  damned.  He  saw  the 
frown  of  the  angry  Judge,  and  the  fiery  sworda  of 
avenging  angels,  hurling  wretches  Uke  himself, 
writhing  in  anguish  and  despair,  into  the  gulf  of 
unutterable  woe.  He  listened  to  the  ghostly  coun- 
sellors who  besieged  his  bed,  bowed  his  head  in 
penitence,  made  his  peace  with  the  church,  asked 
pardon  of  Laval,  confessed  to  him,  and  received 
absolution  at  his  hands;  and  his  late  adversaries, 
now  benign  and  bland,  soothed  him  with  promises 
of  pardon,  and  hopes  of  eternal  bliss.  | 

Before  he  died,  he  wrote  to  the  Marquis  de  Tracy,  J 
newly  appointed  viceroy,  a  letter  which  indicates 
that  even  in  Ms  penitence  he  could  not  feel  himself 
wholly  in  the  wrong.^  He  also  left  a  will  in  which 
the  pathetic  and  the  quaint  are  curiously  mingled. 
After  pRiying  his  patron.  Saint  Augustine,  with 
Saint  John,  Saint  Peter,  and  all  the  other  saints,  to 
intercede  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  he  directs  that 
his  body  shall  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
poor  at  the  hospital,  as  being  unworthy  of  more 
honored  sepulture.  He  then  makes  various  lega- 
cies of  piety  and  charity.  Other  bequests  follow, 
one  of  which  is  to  his  friend  Major  Angoville,  to 
whom  he  leaves  two  hundred  francs,  his  coat  oi 
English  cloth,  his  camlet  mantle,  a  pair  of  new 
shoos,  eight  shirts  with  sleeve  buttons,  his  sword 
and  belt,  and  a  new  blanket  for  the  major's  servant. 
Felix  Aubert  is  to  have  fifty  francs,  with  a  gra; 
jacket,  a  small  coat  of  gray  serge,  "  which,"  sayi 
the  testator,  "has  been  worn  for  a  while,"  and  b 

1  Lutrt  dt  ifeai  ou  Manptit  dt  Tracg,  20  imi  1966 
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pair  of  long  white  stockinga.     And  in  a  codicil  he 

farther  leavea  to  Angoville  hie  best  black  coa.t.,  iii 
order  that  he  may  wear  mourning  for  him.* 

His  earthly  troubles  closed  on  the  night  of  the 
sixth  of  May.  He  went  to  his  rest  among  the 
paupers  ;  and  the  priests,  serenely  triumphant,  sang 
requiems  over  his  grave; 

NoTB. — M^e;  sent  home  cbarges  agitiaat  the  bishop  and  the 
JoBuitB  which  seem  to  have  existed  in  Charlevoix's  time,  but  for 
which,  as  well  as  for  those  made  by  Laval,  I  have  sought  in  vnin. 

The  substance  of  these  mutua,!  accusations  is  giveu  tliua  bj  the 
minister  Colbert,  in  a  nieniorial  addressed  to  the  Marquis  de  Tracj, 
in  1GQ5  :  "  Les  J^uites  I'accusent  d'avarice  et  de  violences  ;  et  lui 
qu'ile  voulaient  entreprendre  sur  I'autorit^  qui  lui  a  etk  commise 
par  le  Roj,  en  sorte  que  n'ayant  que  de  leurs  creatures  dans  le 
Conseil  Souverain,  toutes  les  r^olutiotiA  e'f  preniuent  selon  leurs 
sentimL-nts. " 

The  papers  cited  are  drawn  partly  from  the  Segislres  du  Conseil 
SupirUur,  still  preserved  at  Quebec,  and  partly  from  the  Archives 
of  the  Marine  and  Colonies.  Laval's  admirer,  the  abb^.  La  Tout, 
in  bis  eagerness  to  justify  the  bishop,  says  that  the  quarrel  arose 
from  a  dispute  about  precedence  between  Mizj  and  the  intendant, 
and  from  the  ill-humor  of  the  goveruor  because  the  intendant 
shared  the  profits  of  his  office.  The  truth  is,  that  Uiere  was  no 
intendant  in  Canada  during  the  term  of  M^y's  government.  One 
Robert  had  been  appointed  to  the  office,  but  be  never  came  to  the 
colony.  The  commissioner  Gaudais,  during  the  two  or  three  mouths 
of  bis  stay  at  Quebec,  took  the  intendont's  place  at  the  council- 
board;  but  harmony  between  Laval  and  M^zywas  unbroken  till 
after  his  dejiarture.  Other  writers  say  that  the  dispute  arose  from 
the  old  questtou  about  brandy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  quarrel 
there  was  some  disorder  from  this  source,  but  even  then  the  brandy 
question  was  subordinate  to  other  subjects  of  strife. 


1  TalavienI  da  Situr  de  Miig.     ThU  wUl, 

groMed  in  the  reguter*  of  the  council. 


as  «eU  u  the  letter,  Ii  es 


Teat  memorable  journey  of  Laval  to  coiirt,  -^ 
wJiich  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  of 
New  France,  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  the  recall  of  Avaugour,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mezy,  had  yet  other  objects  and  other 
results.  Lavttl,  vicar  apostolic  and  titular  bishop 
of  Petra^a,  wished  to  become  in  title,  as  in  fact, 
bishop  of  Quebec.  Thus  he  would  gain  an  in- 
crease of  dignity  and  authority,, necessary,  as  he 
thought,  in  his  conflicts  with  the  civil  power  j  "  for," 
he  wrote  to  the  cardiualH  of  the  Propaganda,  "  1 
have  learned  from  long  experience  howHttle  secu- 
rity my  character  of  vicar  apostolic  gives  me  against 
those  charged  with  political  aSaira :  I  mean  the 
officers  of  the  Crown,  perpetual  rivals  and  con- 
temners of  the  authority  of  the  church,"^ 


■  Fgr  a  long  ertnMt  ttom  this  letter,  uopied  from  ttie  original  id  Um 
•KtuTM  at  the  -FropBguida  at  BomB,  we  Faillon,  Ctlaai*  ^^lM{a■^ 
m.  4S2 
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This  reason  was  for  the  Pope  and  the  caidinala. 
It  may  well  be  believed  that  he  held  a  different 

language  to  the  king.  To  him  he  urged  that  the 
bishopric  was  needed  to  enforce  order,  suppress 
sin,  and  crush  heresy.  Both  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
(jueen  mother  favored  his  wishes ;  ^  hut  difficulties 
arose  and  interminable  diopntes  ensued  on  the 
question,  whether  the  proposed  bishopric  should 
depend  immediately  on  the  Pope  or  on  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen.  It  was  a  revival  of  the  old  quar- 
rel of  Gallican  and  ultramontane.  Laval,  weary  of 
hope  deferred,  at  length  declared  that  he  would 
leave  the  colony  if  he  could  not  be  its  bishop  in 
title ;  and  in  1674,  after  eleven  years  of  delay,  the 
king  yielded  to  the  Pope's  demands,  and  the  vicar 
apostolic  became  first  bishop  of  Quebec. 

If  Laval  had  to  wait  for  his  mitre,  he  found  no 
delay  and  no  difficulty  in  attaining  another  object 
no  less  dear  to  him.  He  wished  to  provide  priesta 
for  Canada,  drawn  from  the  Canadian  population, 
fed  with  sound  and  wholesome  doctrine,  reared 
under  his  eye,  and  moulded  by  his  hand.  To  this 
end  he  proposed  to  establish  a  seminary  at  Quebec. 
The  plan  found  favor  with  the  pious  king,  and  a 
decree  signed  by  his  hand  sanctioned  and  confirmed 
it.  The  new  seminary  was  to  be  a  corporation  of 
priesta  under  a  superior  chosen  by  the  bishop ; 
and,  besides  its  functions  of  instruction,  it  was  vested 
with  distinct  and  extraordinary  powers.      Lava], 


1  Anne  rAutridie  h  Laval,  23  Avril,  1662;  Louia  XIV.  as  Pope,  29 
Jan.,  1664;  Ijmit  XIV.  au  Due  dt  Cr^m/,  Ambofadair  a  Rome,  28 
June,  \6M. 
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ail  organizer  and  a  disciplinarian  by  nature  and 
training,  would  fain  subject  the  prieats  of  hia 
diocese  to  a  control  as  complete  as  that  ol  monka 
in  a  convent.  In  France,  the  cure  or  parish  priest 
was,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  fixture  in  liia  parish, 
wl  ence  he  could  be  removed  only  for  grave  reasons, 
and  through  prescribed  forme  of  procedure.  Hence 
he  was  to  a  certain  degree  independent  of  the 
bishop.  Laval,  on  the  contrary,  demanded  that 
the  Canadian  cure  should  be  removable  at  his  will, 
and  thus  placed  in  the  position  of  a  missionary, 
to  come  and  go  at  the  order  of  his  superior.  In 
fact,  the  Canadian  parishes  were  for  a  long  time  so 
widely  scattered,  so  feeble  in  population,  and  ao 
miserably  poor,  that,  besides  the  disciplinary  advan- 
tages of  this  plan,  its  adoption  was  at  first  almost 
a  matter  of  necessity.  It  added  greatly  to  the 
power  of  the  church ;  and,  as  the  colony  increased, 
the  king  and  the  minister  conceived  an  increasing 
distrust  of  it.  Instructions  for  the  "fixation"  of 
the  curds  were  repeatedly  sent  to  the  colony,  and 
the  bishop,  while  professing  to  obey,  repeatedly 
evaded  them.  Yarlous  fluctuations  and  changes 
took  place  ;  but  Laval  had  built  on  strong  founda- 
tions, and  at  this  day  the  system  of  removable 
cur^s  prevails  in  most  of  the  Canadian  parishes.  ^ 
ITius  he  formed  his  clergy  into  a  family  with 

'  On  tlie  eilttbliBliraenl  of  the  seminftry.  Manihment  lie  I'Eviqne  dt 
Parte,  pour  I'EtabliiitBtenl  da  Siminain  dt  Qifhee;  AppfrAatim  da  Roif 
{Bdil>  n  Ordonmmca,  I.  38,  86) ;  U  Tour,  Vie  de  Laml.  Lit.  VI.  j 
f'sfi'iisie  de  la  Vie  de  Laeal,  Appenilix.  VariouB  papers  bearing  on  tlin 
lulijCE'I  are  printed  in  the  CanailiiLn  AbriUe,  from  originiils  ui  the  archive! 
of  t\.t  •eminary. 
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himself  at  its  head.  His  seminary,  the  mother  who 
had  reared  them,  was  further  charged  to  maintain 
them,  nurse  them  in  sickness,  and  support  them  in 
old  age.  Under  her  maternal  roof  the  tired  priest 
found  repose  among  his  brethren ;  and  thither 
every  year  he  repaired  from  the  charge  of  his 
flock  in  the  wilderness,  to  freshen  his  devotion 
and  animate  his  zeal  by  a  season  of  meditation 
and  prayer. 

The  difficult  task  remained  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds.  Laval  imposed  a  tithe  of  one-thirteenth 
on  all  products  of  the  soil,  or,  as  afterwards  settled, 
on  grains  alone.  This  tithe  was  paid  to  the  sem- 
fhary,  and  by  the  seminary  to  the  priests.  The 
people,  unused  to  such  a  burden,  clamored  and 
resisted ;  and  M^zy,  in  his  disputes  with  the  bishop, 
had  taken  advantage  of  their  discontent.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  reduce  the  tithe  to  a  twenty- 
sixth,  which,  as  there  was  little  or  no  money  among 
the  inhabitants,  was  paid  in  kind.  Nevertheless, 
the  scattered  and  impoverished  settlers  grudged 
even  this  contribution  to  the  support  of  a  priest 
whom  many  of  them  rarely  saw ;  and  the  collection 
of  it  became  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
uncertainty.  How  the  king  came  to  the  rescue, 
we  shall  hereafter  see. 

Besides  the  great  seminary  where  young  men 
were  trained  for  the  priesthood,  there  was  the 
lesser  seminary  where  boys  were  educated  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  one  day  take  orders.  This 
school  began  in  1668,  with  eight  French  and 
sLx  Indian  pupils,  in  the  old  house  of  Madame 

A- 
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Couilliird  ;  but  so  far  ivs  the  liullaiis  wore  concerned 
it  was  a  failure.  Sooner  or  later  they  all  ran  wild 
in  the  woods,  carrying  with  them  as  fruits  of  their 
studies  a  sufBeiency  of  prayers,  offices,  and  chants 
learned  by  rote,  along  with  a  feeble  smattering  of 
Latin  and  rhetoric,  which  they  soon  dropped  by 
tlie  way.  There  was  also  a  sort  of  farm-school 
attached  to  the  seminary,  for  the  training  of  a 
humbler  class  of  pupils.  It  was  established  at  the 
parish  of  St.  Joaeliim,  below  Quebec,  where  the 
children  of  artisans  and  peasants  were  taught  farm- 
ing and  various  mechanicaJ  arts,  and  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
church.'  The  Great  and  Lesser  Seminary  still  sub- 
sist, and  form  one  of  the  most  important  Koraan 
Catholic  institutions  on  tliis  continent.  To  them 
has  recently  been  added  the  Laval  University,  rest- 
ing on  the  same  foundation,  and  supported  by  the 
Rame  funds. 

Whence  were  these  funds  derived  ?  Laval,  in 
order  to  imitate  the  poverty  of  the  apostles,  had 
divested  himselE  of  his  property  before  he  came  to 
Canada  ;  otherwise  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  tlie 
fulness  of  his  zeal  he  would  have  devoted  it  to  his 
favorite  object.  But  if  he  had  no  proptity  lie 
had  influence,  and  his  family  had  both  influence 
and  wealth.  He  acquired  vast  grants  of  land  in 
the  best  parts  of  Canada.  Some  of  these  he  sold 
01   exchanged ;    others  he  retained  till  the  year 

1  Annalu  rfu  Pelll  Sfmlnairi  -h  Qudiec,  «ee  Abeillr,  Vol.  I. ;  Notice  Hif 
kwiqve  jor  (e  Ptiil  S^mmniie  de  Q'l-'fr.p,  Ibid-,  Vol.  II. ;  Notice  ilialori,,ue  of 
la  Famine  de  Si.  .Imuhim,  Ihid.,  Vul.  L  The  AbeiBe  it  a  ioumu]  pub  < 
lUhed  br  ttie  •emiJiary. 
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1680,  when  he  gave  them,  mth  nearly  aU  else  that 
he  then  possessed,  to  his  seminary  at  Quebec.  The 
lands  with  which  he  thus  endowed  it  included  the 
eeigniories  of  the  Petite  Nation,  the  island  of  Jeau8, 
and  Beaupr^,  The  last  is  of  great  extent,  and  nt 
the  present  day  of  immense  value.  Beginning  a 
U:w  miles  below  Quebec,  it  borders  the  St.  Law- 
rence for  a  disUvnce  of  sixteen  leagues,  and  is  sis 
leagues  in  depth,  measured  from  the  river.  Prom 
these  sources  the  seminary  still  draws  an  abundant 
revenue,  though  its  seigniorial  rights  were  com- 
muted on  the  recent  extinction  of  the  feudal  tenure 
in  Canada, 

Well  did  Laval  deserve  that  his  name  should 
live  in  that  of  the  university  which  a  century  and 
a  half  after  his  death  owed  its  existence  to  his 
bounty.  This  father  of  the  Canadian  church,  who 
has  left  so  deep  an  impress  on  one  of  the  commu- 
cities  which  form  the  vast  population  of  North 
America,  belonged  to  a  type  of  character  to  which 
an  even  justice  is  rarely  done.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Gariieau,  a  hberal  Catholic, 
those  who  have  treated  of  him,  have  seen  him 
through  a  medium  intensely  Romanist,  coloring, 
hiding,  and  exaggerating  by  turns  both  his  actions 
and  the  traits  of  his  character.  Tried  by  the 
Romanist  standard,  his  merits  were  great;  though 
the  extraordinary  influence  which  he  exercised  in 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  were,  as  already  observed, 
by  no  means  due  to  his  spiritual  graces  alone.  To 
a  saint  sprung  from  the  hauie  noblesse,  Earth  sjid 
Heaven  were  alike  propitious.      When  the  vicar- 
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general  Colombiere  pronounced  hia  fuiniral  eulog}"" 
in  the  sounding  periods  of  Bossuet,  he'  did  not  fail 
to  exhibit  him  on  the  ancestral  pedestal  where  hia 
'vdrtuea  would  shine  with  redoubled  lustre.  "The 
esploita  of  the  heroes  of  the  House  of  Montmo- 
rency," exclaime  the  reverend  orator,  "  form  one 
of  the  fairest  chapters  in  the  mnals  of  Old  France; 
the  heroic  acts  of  charity,  humility,  and  faith, 
achieved  by  a  Montmorency,  form  one  of  the  fairest 
in  the  annals  of  New  France.  The  combats,  victo- 
ries, and  couquests  of  the  Montmorency  in  Europe 
would  fill  whole  volumes;  and  so,  too,  would  the 
triumphs  won  by  a  Montmorency,  in  America,  over 
sin,  passion,  and  the  devU."  Then  he  crowns  thfi 
high-bom  prelate  with  a  halo  of  fourfold  saintship. 
"  It  was  with  good  reason  that  Providence  permitted 
him  to  be  called  Francis :  for  the  virtues  of  all  the 
saints  of  that  name  were  combined  in  him  ;  the  zeal 
of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  the  charity  of  Saint  Fran- 
cis of  Sales,  the  poverty  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assissi, 
the  self-mortification  of  Saint  Francis  Borgia ;  but 
poverty  was  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  and  he  loved 
her  with  incontroUable  transports." 

The  stories  which  Colombifere  proceeds  to  tell  of 
Laval's  asceticism  are  confirmed  by  other  evidence, 
Rnd  are,  no  doubt,  true.  Nor  is  there  any  reason- 
able doubt  that,  had  the  bishop  stood  in  the  place  of 
Brebeuf  or  Charlea  Lalemant,  he  woidd  have  suf- 
fered torture  and  death  like  them.  But  it  was  his 
lot  to  strive,  not  against  infidel  savages,  but  against 
countrymen  and  Catholics,  who  had  no  disposition 
to  burn  him,  and  would  rather^have  done  hUii 
reverence  than  wrong. 
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To  coinVrahend  his  actions  and  motives,  it  is 
necesaary  tO  know  his  ideas  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  church  and  state.  They  were  thone  of 
the  extreme  lil tramontanes,  which  a  recent  Jeauitii 
preacher  has  expressed  with  tolerahle  distinctnesa. 
In  a  sermon  uttered  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
at  Montreal,  on  the  first  of  November,  1872,  he 
thus  announced  them,.  "  The  supremacy  and  m- 
falhbihty  of  the  Pope  ;'-the  independence  and  liberty 
of  the  church ;  the  subordltiation  and  submission 
of  the  state  to  the  church ;  in  case  of  conflict 
between  them,  the  chiu:ch  to  decide,  the  state  to 
submit :  for  whoever  follows  and  defends  these 
principles,  life  and  a  blessing ;  for  whoever  rejects 
and  combats  them,  death  and  a  qurse."^ 

These  were  the  principles  which  Laval  and  tha 
Jesuits  strove  to  make  good.  Christ  was  to  rule 
in  Canada  through  his  deputy  the  bishop,  and  God's 
law  was  to  triumph  over  the  laws  of  man.  As  in 
the  halcyon  days  of  Champlain  and  Montmagny, 
the  governor  was  to  be  the  right  hand  of  the 
church,  to  wield  the  earthly  sword  at  her  bidding, 
and  the  council  was  to  be  the  agent  of  her  high 
behesta. 

France  was  drifting  toward  the  triumph  of  tne 
parti  devot,  the  sinister  reign  of  petticoat  and  eaa- 
eock,  the  era  of  Maintenon  and  TeUier,  and  the 


'  This  Bermon  was  preached  by  Father  Braun,  S.  J.,  on  o 
"  Golden  Weiidirg."  or  fiftieth  anniversarj-,  of  Biahop  Bourget  if  Ml 
Ireftl.    A  large  body  of  the  CBDidiao  cler^  were  present,  some  of  wbocb] 
tlinught  Ilia  expressions  loo  emphatic     A  translation  bj  nnother  Jetnit 
ia  published  in  the  '■  Montreal  Weekly  Herald  "  of  Not.  2,  1872 
the  above  exlnicl  ie  copjud  uertutun. 
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filial  ati-ocities  of  the  dragoniiades.  Yet  the  advanc- 
ing tide  of  priestly  domination  did  not  flow  smoothly. 
The  unparalleled  prestige  which  eurrounded  the 
throne  of  the  young  king,  joined  to  his  quarrels 
with  the  Pope  and  divisions  in  the  church  itseli,  dis- 
turbed, though  they  could  not  check  its  progress. 
[ii  Canada  it  was  otherwise.  The  colony  had  been 
ruled  by  priests  from  the  beginning,  and  it  only 
remained  to  continue  in  her  future  the  law  of  her 
past.  She  was  the  fold  of  Christ ;  the  wolf  of  civil 
government  was  among  the  flock,  and  Laval  and 
the  Jesuits,  watchful  shepherds,  were  doing  their 
best  to  chain  and  muzzle  hira. 

According  to  Argenson,  Laval  had  said,  "A 
liishop  can  do  what  he  likes ; "  and  his  action  an- 
swered reasonably  well  to  his  words.  He  thought 
Iiimself  above  human  law.  In  vindicating  the 
iissumed  rights  of  the  church,  he  invaded  the  rights 
nf  others,  and  used  means  from  which  a  healthy 
conscience  would  have  shrunk.  All  his  thoughts 
and  sympathies  had  rim  from  childhood  in  ecclesi- 
iistical  channels,  and  he  cared  for  nothing  outside 
the  chnrch.  Prayer,  meditation,  and  asceticism  had 
leavened  and  moulded  hira.  During  four  years  he 
had  been  steeped  in  the  mysticism  of  the  Hermi- 
tage, which  had  for  ita  aim  the  annihilation  of  self, 
imd  through  self-annihilation  the  absorption  into 
(lod.'  He  had  pasj^ed  from  a  life  of  visions  to  a  life 
of  action.  Earnest  to  fanaticism,  he  saw  but  one 
great  object,  the  glory  of  God  on  earth.  He  was 
penetrated  by  the  poisonous  casuistry  of  the  Jesuita, 

'  See  the  maxlnis  n!  Gernl^re;  publielied  hj  Lil  Tout 
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based  on  the  assumption  that  all  means  are  per- 
mitted when  the  end  is  the  service  of  God ;  and  as 
Laval,  in  his  own  opinion,  was  always  doing  the 
service  of  God,  while  his  opponents  were  always 
doing  that  of  the  devil,  he  enjoyed,  in  the,  use  of 
means,  a  latitude  of  which  we  have  seen  him  avail 
himself. 


SECTION  THIUD. 
THE   COLONY   AND   THE  KING. 

CHAPTER    XIIL 

1661-1665. 
BOTAL   INTERVENTION. 

FONTAINBBLBAD.  —  LOUIB      XIV>  —  COLBBRT.    TbB      COHTUfT     <■■ 

THB   West.  —  Etil  Omesb.  —  Action  of  thb  Einq.  —  Taicr, 

CoUEtCBLLB,     AND     TaLUX.  —    TuB     RbOINBNI     OF     CABIODAK-SAtr 

ifeaES.  —  TsAOr  *x  Quebbo.  —  Mihacleb.  —  A  Holt  Wab. 

Leave  Canada  behind ;  cross  the  sea,  and  stand, 
on  an  evening  in  June,  by  the  edge  of  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau.  Beyond  the  broad  gardens,  above 
the  long  ranges  of  moonlit  trees,  rise  the  walls 
and  pinnaclea  of  the  vast  chateau ;  a  shrine  of  his- 
tory, the  gorgeous  monument  of  lines  of  vanished 
kings,  haunted  with  memories  of  Capet,  Valois,  and 
Bourbon. 

There  was  little  thought  of  the  past  at  Fon- 
tainebleau in  June,  1661.  The  present  was  too 
dazzling  and  too  intoxicating;  the  future,  too 
.  radiant  with  hope  and  promise.  It  was  the  raom- 
rng  of  a  new  reign ;  the  sun  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
rising  in  splendor,  and  the  rank  and  beauty  of 
France  were  gathered  to  pay  it  homage.  A  youth- 
ful court,  a  youthful  king ;  a  pomp  and  magnifi- 
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cence  such  ns  Europe  had  never  seen  ;  a  deliriuni 
of  ambition,  pleasure,  and  love,  —  wrought  in  manj) 
a  young  heart  an  enchantment  destined  to  be 
cruelly  broken.  Even  old  courtiers  felt  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  scene,  and  tell  us  of  the  niiwitJ  at 
evening  by  the  borders  of  the  lake ;  of  the  gay 
groups  that  strolled  under  the  shadowing  trees, 
floated  in  gUded  barges  on  the  still  water,  or 
moved  slowly  in  open  carriages  around  its  borders. 
Here  was  Anne  of  Austria,  the  king's  mother,  and 
Marie  Th^r6se,  his  tender  and  jealous  queen;  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  his  bride  of 
sixteen,  Henriette  of  England  ;  and  his  favorite, 
that  vicious  butterfly  of  the  court,  the  Count  de 
Guiche.  riere,  too,  were  the  humbled  chiefs  of  the 
civil  war,  Beaufort  and  Conde,  obsequious  before 
their  triumphant  master.  Louis  XIV.,  the  centre 
of  ail  eyes,  in  the  flush  of  health  and  vigor,  and 
the  pride  of  new-fledged  royalty,  stood,  as  he  still 
stands  on  the  canvas  of  Philippe  de  Champagne, 
attired  in  a  splendor  which  would  have  been  ef- 
feminate but  for  the  stately  port  of  the  youth  who 
wore  it." 

Fortune  had  been  strangely  bountiful  to  him. 
The  nations  of  Europe,  exhausted  by  wars  and  dis- 
sensions, looked  upon  him  with  respect  and  fear. 
Among  weak  and  weary  neighbors,  he  alone  was 
strong.  The  death  of  Mazarin  had  released  him 
from  tutelage ;  feudalism  in  the  person  of  Cond6 

1  On  tlie  vieit  of  the  court  at  FonlnlntiLIeaii  in  (lie  aumnier  of  1661, 
■ee  MAnoiiet  de  Madame,  de  MotlevHle,  M^moirts  de  Madame  di  La  FagM», 
Mfitoira  de  I'Ablif  de  Choiii/,  and  WiLlLkenaer,  iUmoires  nur  Madame  lU 
Semifltf 
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was  abject  before  bim  ;  he  had  reduced  his  pirlia- 
raeiitB  to  submission ;  and,  in  the  arrest  of  the 
ambitious  prodigal  Pouquet,  he  was  preparing  a 
crushing  blow  to  the  financial  corruption  which 
had  devoured  France. 

Nature  had  formed  him  to  act  the  part  of  king. 
Even  his  critics  and  enemies  praise  the  grace  and 
majesty  of  his  presence,  and  he  impressed  his 
courtiers  with  an  admiration  whicli  seems  to  have 
been  to  an  astonishing  degree  genuine.  He  car- 
ried airs  of  royalty  even  into  Ms  pleasiires;  and, 
wliile  his  example  corrupted  all  France,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  apartments  of  Montespan  or  Fon- 
tanges  witli  the  majestic  gravity  of  Olympian 
Jove,  lie  was  a  devout  observer  of  the  forms  of 
religion ;  and,  as  the  buoyancy  of  youth  passed 
away,  his  zeal  was  stimulated  by  a  profound  fear 
of  the  devil.  Mazarin  had  reared  him  in  igno- 
rance ;  but  his  facidtles  were  excellent  in  their  way, 
and,  in  a  private  station,  would  have  made  him  an 
efficient  man  of  business.  The  vivacity  of  his 
passions,  and  his  inordinate  love  of  pleasure,  were 
joined  to  a  persistent  will  and  a  rare  power  of 
labor.  The  vigorous  mediocrity  of  his  imderstand- 
ing  delighted  in  grappling  with  details.  His  as- 
tonished courtiers  saw  him  take  on  himself  the 
burden  of  administration,  and  work  at  it  without 
relenting  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Great  as 
was  his  energy,  liis  pride  was  far  greater.  As 
king  by  divine  right,  he  felt  himself  raised  im- 
measurably above  the  highest  of  his  subjects  j 
but,  while  vindicating  witli  unparalleled  liaughti- 
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Dess  his  claima  to  supreme  authority,  he  wasj  at 
the  outset,  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  duties  of  his 
high  place,  and  fired  by  an  ambition  to  make  hia 
reign  beneficent  to  France  aa  well  as  glorious  to 
himself. 

Above  all  rulers  of  modem  times,  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  monarchical  idea.  The  famous 
words  ascribed  to  him,  "  I  am  the  state,"  were 
probably  never  uttered;  but  they  perfectly  ex- 
press his  spirit.  "  It  is  God's  will,"  he  wrote  in 
1666,  "  that  whoever  is  bom  a  subject  shoiJd  not 
reason,  but  obey  ;  "  '  and  those  around  him  were  of 
his  mind.  "  The  state  is  in  the  king,"  said  Bos- 
suet,  the  great  mouthpiece  of  monarchy;  "the 
will  of  the  people  is  merged  in  bis  will.  Oh 
kings,  put  forth  your  power  boldly,  for  it  is  divine 
and  salutiry  to  human  kind."' 

For  a  few  brief  years,  his  reign  was  indeed  salu- 
tary to  France.  His  judgment  of  men,  when  not 
obscured  by  his  pride  and  his  passion  for  flattery, 
was  good ;  and  he  had  at  his  service  the  generals 
and  statesmen  formed  in  the  freer  and  bolder  epoch 
that  had  ended  with  hia  accession.  Among  them 
was  Jean  Baptiate  Colbert,  formerly  the  intendant 
of  Mazarin's  household,  a  man  whose  energies 
matched  his  talents,  and  who  had  preserved  hia 
rectitude  in  the  midst  of  corruption.  It  was  a 
hard  task  that  Colbert  imposed  on  his  proud  and 
violent  nature  to  serve  the  imperious  king,  mor- 
bidly jealous  of   his  authority,  and  resolved   to 
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accept  no  initiative  but  hia  own.  He  mu3t  counsel 
while  seeming  to  receive  counsel,  and  lead  while 
seeming  to  follow.  The  new  minister  bent  him- 
self to  the  task,  and  the  nation  reaped  the  profit. 
A  vast  system  of  reform  was  set  in  action  amid  the 
oiiUiries  of  nobles,  financiers,  churchmen,  and  all 
who  profited  by  abuses.  The  methods  of  this 
reform  were  trenchant  and  sometimes  violent,  and 
its  principles  were  not  always  in  accord  with  those 
of  modem  economic  science  ;  but  the  good  that  re- 
sulted was  incalculable.  The  burdens  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  were  lightened,  the  public  revenues 
increased,  and  the  wholesile  plunder  of  the  public 
money  arrested  with  a  strong  hand.  Laws  were 
reformed  and  codified  ;  feud;il  tyranny,  which  still 
subwisted  in  many  quarters,  was  repressed ;  agri- 
culture and  productive  industry  of  all  kinds  were 
encouraged,  roads  and  canals  opened,  trade  stimu- 
lated, a  commercial  marine  created,  and  a  powerful 
navy  formed  as  if  by  magic' 

It  is  in  his.  commercial,  industrial,  and  colonial 
policy  that  the  profound  defects  of  the  great  min- 
ister's systenj  are  most  apparent.  It  was  a  system 
of  authority  monopoly,  and  exclusion,  in  which 
the  goveminerit,  and  not  the  individual,  acted 
iilways  the  foremost  part.  Upright,  incorruptible, 
ardent  for  the  public  good,  inflexible,  arrogant, 
and  domineering,  he  sought  to  drive  France  into 
paths  of  prosperity,  and  create  colonies  by  the 


1  On  Colbert,  tee  Clement,  Hinloim  de  Colbert.  Clement,  LeKnu  tf 
Sffmcim  de  Cothrrt;  Cli^ruel,  AdmmUimlion  mnnnrrfi'giie  en  FroKte,  U 
uhnp.  vi   Benri  Martin,  Hialahe  de  Frajiee,  XIII.,  etc. 
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energy  of  an  imperial  will.     He  feared,  and  with  I 
reason,  that  the  want  of  enterprise  and    capital 
among  tlie  merchants  would  prevent  the  broad 
and  immediate  results  at  which  he  aimed  ;  and,  to 
seciu'e  these  results,  he  established  a  series  of  great  i 
trading  corporations,  in  which  the  principles  of  { 
privilege  and  exclusion  were  pushed  to  their  utmosl  1 
limits.     Prominent  among  tbem  was  the  Company 
of  the  West.     The  king  signed  the  edict  creating  i 
it  on  the  24th  of  May,  1664.    Any  person  in  tli'> 
kingdom  or  out  of  it  might  become  a  partner  by ' 
Bubscribing,  ■within  a  certain  time,  not  less  than 
three  thousand  francs.     France  was  a  mere  patch 
on  the  map,  compared  to  the  vast  domains  of  the 
new  association.     Western  Africa  from  Cape  Verd 
to  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South  America  be- 
tween the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  Cayenne,  the 
Antilles,  and  all  New  France,  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  Virginia  and  Florida  were  bestowed  on  it  for 
ever,  to  he  held  of  the  Crown  on  the  simple  condi- 
tion of  faith  and  homage.     As,  according  to  the 
edict,  the  glory  of  God  was  the  chief  object  in 
view,  the  company  was  required  to  supply  its  pos- 
sessions with  a  sufficient  number  of  priests,  and 
dihgently  to  excljjide  all  teachere  of  false  doctrine. 
It  was  empowered  to  build  forts  and  war-ships, 
cast    cannon,   wage   war,    make    peace,    establish' 
■  courts,  appoint   judgl^,  and  otherwise  to  act  aa 
sovereign  within  ita  own  domains.     A  monopoly  J 
of  trade  was  granted  it  for  forty  years.'     Sugar  | 
from  the  Antilles,  and  fura  from  Canada,  were  tlw  | 

1  Edit  d'Elabtistcmeni  de  la  Cfijuij/me  aa  Indus  Occidentals, 
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chief  source  of  expected  profit;  and  Africa  was  to 
supply  the  slaves  to  raise  the  sugar.  Scarcely 
was  tlie  grand  machine  set  in  motion,  when  ita 
directoi-s  betrayed  a  narrowness  and  blindness  of 
policy  which  boded  the  enterprise  no  good.  Can- 
ada was  a  chief  sufferer.  Once  more,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  she  was  handed  over  to  a  selfish  league 

I  of  merchants ;  monopoly  in  trade,  monopoly  in 
religion,  monopoly  in  government.  Nobody  but 
the  company  had  a  right  to  bring  her  the  necessa- 
ries of  life;  and  nobody  but  the  company  had  a 
right  to  exercise  the  traffic  which  alone  could  give 
her  the  means  of  paying  for  these  necessaries, 
Moreover,  the  supplies  which  it  brought  were  in- 
sufficient, and  the  prices  which  it  demanded  were 
esorbittmt.  It  was  throttling  its  wretched  victim. 
The  Canadian  merchants  remonstrated.'  It  was 
clear  that,  if  the  colony  was  to  live,  the  system 
must  be  changed;  and  a  change  was  accordingly 
ordered.     The  company  gave  up  its  monopoly  of 

>the  fur  trade,  but  reserved  the  right  to  levy  a 
duty  of  one-fourth  of  the  beaver-skins,  and  one- 
tenth  of  the  moose-skins :  and  it  also  reserved  the 
entire  trade  of  Todoussiu; ;  that  is  to  say,  the  trade 
of  all  the  tribes  between  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and 
Hudson's  Bay.  It  retained  besides  the  exclusive 
right  of  transporting  furs  in  its  own  ships,  thua 
controlhng  the  commerce  of  Canada,  and  discour- 
aging, or  rather  extinguishing,  the  enterprise  of 
Canadian  merchants.     On  its  part,  it  was  required 

1  Lain  du  Contil  Sounerain  i  Colbert,  1S6& 
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to  pay  governors,  judges,  and  all  the  colonial  offi- 
cials out  of  the  duties  which  if  levied.' 

Yet  the  king  had  the  prosperity  of  Canada  at 
heart ;  and  he  proceeded  to  show  his  interest  in 
her  after  a  manner  hardly  consistent  with  his  late 
axjtion  in  handing  her  over  to  a  mercenary  guardian. 
In  fact,  he  acted  as  if  she  had  still  remained  under 
his  paternal  care.  He  had  just  conferred  the  right 
of  naming  a  governor  and  intendant  upon  the  new 
company  ;  but  he  now  assumed  it  himself,  the  com- 
pany, with  a  just  sense  of  its  own  unfitness,  readily 
consenting  to  this  suspension  of  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant privileges.  Daniel  de  Remy,  Sieur  de  Cour- 
celle,  was  appointed  governor,  and  Jean  Baptiste 
Talon  intendant.^  The  nature  of  this  duplicate 
government  will  appear  hereafter.  But,  before 
appointing  rulers  for  Canada,  the  king  had  ap- 
pointed a  representative  of  the  Crown  for  all  his 
American  domains.  The  Mar^chal  d'Estrades  had 
for  some  time  held  the  title  of  viceroy  for  Amer- 
ica ;  and,  as  he  could  not  fulfil  the  duties  of  that 
office,  being  at  the  time  ambassador  in  Holland, 
the  Marquis  de  Tracy  was  sent  in  his  place,  with 
the  title  of  lieutenant-general.' 

1  Arrit  du  ConseiJ  da  Roy  qui  accorde  h  la  Compagnie  le  quart  des  castors, 
le  dixihne  des  orignaux  et  la  tratte  de  Tadoussac :  Instruction  a  Monseigneur  de 
Tracy  et  a  Messieurs  le  Gouvemeur  et  V Intendant, 

This  company  prospered  as  little  as  the  rest  of  Colbert's  trading 
companies.  Within  ten  years  it  lost  3,623,000  livres,  besides  blighting 
tlie  colonies  placed  under  its  control.  Recherches  sur  les  Finances,  cited  by 
Clement,  Histoire  de  Colbert. 

2  Commission  de  Lieutenant  GAi&al  en  C6nada,  etc.,  pour  M,  de  Courcelle, 
28  MarSf  1605 ;  Commission  d'Tntendant  de  la  Justice,  Police,  «t  Finances  en 
Canada,  etc.,  pour  M.  Talon,  23  Mars,  1665. 

3  Commission  de  Lieutenant  Gin&al  de  VAmAique  M^ridionale  et  Sep 
tentrionale  pour  M.  Proumll   de  Tracy,  19  Nov,,  16fi8. 
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Canada  at  this  time  was  an  object  of  very  con- 
fliderable  attention-*!  court,  and  especially  in  what 

s  known  as  the  parti  devot.  The  Relations  of 
the  Jesuits,  appealing  equally  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion and  the  spirit  of  romantic  adventure,  had,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  been  the  favor- 
ite reading  of  the  devout,  and  the  visit  of  Laval  at 
court  had  greatly  stimulated  the  interest  they  had 
kindled.  The  letters  of  Argenson,  and  especially 
of  Avaugour,  had  shown  the  vast  political  possi- 
bilities of  the  young  colony,  and  opened  a  vista  of 
future  glories  alike  for  church  and  for  king. 

So,  when  Tracy  set  sail  he  found  no  lack  of 
followers.  A  throng  of  young  nobles  embarked  with 
him,  eager  to  explore  the  marvels  and  mysteries  of 
the  western  world.  The  king  gave  him  two  hundred 
soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan-Sali&res,  and 

Dmised  that  a  thousand  more  shoidd  follow. 
After  spending  more  than  a  year  in  the  West  In- 
dies, where,  as  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation 
expresses  it,  "  he  performed  marvels  and  reduced 
everybody  to  obedience,"  he  at  length  sailed  up 
the  St.  Ijawrence,  and,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
1665,  anchored  in  the  basin  of  Quebec.  The  braid, 
white  standard,  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  France, 
proclaimed  the  representative  of  royalty  ;  and  Point 
Levi  and  Cape  Diamond  and  the  distant  Cape 
Tourmente  roared  back  the  sound  of  the  saluting 
cannon.  All  Quebec  was  on  the  ramparts  or  at  the 
landing-place,  and  all  eyes  were  strained  at  the 
two  vessels  as  they  slowly  emptied  their  crowded 
decks  into  the  boats  alongside.    The  boatp  at  length 
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drew  near,  and  the  lieutenant-general  and  his  suite 
landed  on  the  quay  with  a  pomp  such  as  Quebec 
had  never  seen  before. 

Tracy  was  a  veteran  of  sixty-two,  portly  and 
tall,  "  one  of  the  largest  men  I  ever  saw,"  writes 
Mother  Mary ;  but  he  was  sallow  with  disease,  for 
fever  had  seized  him,  and  it  had  fared  ill  with  him 
on  the  long  voyage.  The  Chevalier  de  Chaumont 
walked  at  his  side,  and  young  nobles  surroimded 
liim,  gorgeous  in  lace  and  ribbons  and  majestic  in 
leonine  wigs.  Twenty-four  guards  in  the  king's 
1  ivery  led  the  way,  followed  by  four  pages  and  six 
valets ;  ^  and  thus,  while  the  Frenchmen  shouted  and 
the  Indians  stared,  the  august  procession  threaded 
the  streets  of  the  Lower  Town,  and  climbed  the 
steep  pathway  that  scaled  the  cliffs  above.  Breath- 
ing .hard,  they  reached  the  top,  passed  on  the  left 
the  dilapidated  walls  of  the  fort  and  the  shed  of 
mingled  wood  and  masonry  which  then  bore  the 
name  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis ;  passed  on  the 
right  the  old  house  of  Couillard  and  the  site  of 
Laval's  new  seminary,  and  soon  reached  the  square 
betwixt  the  Jesuit  college  and  the  cathedral.  The 
bells  were  ringing  in  a  phrensy  of  welcome.  Laval 
in  ppntificals,  surrounded  by  priests  and  Jesuits, 
stood  waiting  to  receive  the  deputy  of  the  king ; 
and,  as  he  greeted  Tracy  and  offered  him  tlie  holy 
water,  he  looked  with  anxious  curiosity  to  see 
what  manner  of  man  he  was.  The  signs  were  aus^ 
picious.    The  deportment  of  the  lieutenant-general 

1  Jucheroau  says  that  this  was  his  constant  attendance  when  he  went 
abroad 
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left  nothing  to  desire.  Aprie-dieu  had  been  placed 
for  him.  He  declined  it.  They  offered  him  a  cush- 
ion, but  he  would  not  have  it ;  and,  fevered  aa 
!)e  was,  he  knelt  on  the  bare  pavement  with  a 
devotion  that  edified  every  beholder.  Te  Deum 
was  Sling,  and  a  day  of  rejoicing  followed. 

There  was  good  cause.  Canada,  it  was  plain, 
was  not  to  be  wholly  abandoned  to  a  trading  com- 
pany. Louis  XIV.  was  resolved  that  a  new  France 
shoidd  be  added  to  the  old.  Soldiers,  settlers,  horses, 
sheep,  cattle,  young  women  for  wives,  were  all  sent 
out  in  abimdance  by  his  paternal  benignity.  Before 
the  season  was  over,  about  two  thousand  persona 
had  landed  at  Quebec  at  the  royal  charge.  "  At 
length,"  writes  Mother  Juchereau,  "our  joy  was 
completed  by  the  arrival  of  two  vessels  with  Mon- 
sieur de  Courcelle,  our  governor ;  Monsieur  Talon, 
our  intendant,  and  ,  the  last  companies  of  the 
regiment  of  Carignan,"  More  state  and  splendor 
more  young  nobles,  more  guards  and  valets;  for 
Courcelle,  too,  says  the  same  chrouicler,  "  had  u 
superb  train ;  and  Monsieur  Talon,  who  naturally 
loves  glory,  forgot  nothing  which  could  do  honoi 
to  the  king."  Thus  a  sunbeam  from  the  court  fell 
for  a  moment  on  the  rock  of  Quebec.  Yet  all  was 
not  sunshine  ;  for  the  voyage  had  been  a  tedious 
one,  and  disease  had  broken  out  in  the  ships.  That 
which  bore  Talon  had  been  a  hundred  and  seven- 
teen days  at  sea,'  and  others  were  hardly  more  fortu- 
nate. The  hospital  was  crowded  with  the  sick ;  so, 
too,  were  Uie  church  and  the  neighboring  houses 
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aud  the  nuns  were  so  spent  witli  their  labors  that!1 
seven  of  them  were  brought  to  the  poini  of  death^fl 
The  priests  were  busied  in  converting  the  Hugue- 
nots, a  number  of  whom  were  detected  among  ihoM 
soldiers  and  emigi-ants.     One  of  them  proved  re* 
fractory,  declaring  with  oaths  that  he  would  neveiij 
renounce    his   faith.     Falling  dangerously   ill,  ho9 
was  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  Mother  Cath-'r 
erino  de  Saiut-Augustin  bethought  her  of  a  planl 
of  conversion.      She  ground   to  powder  a  smaHfl 
piece  of  a  bone  of  Father  Brebeuf,  the  Jesuit  i 
tyr,  and  secretly  mixed  the  sacred  dust  with  the^ 
patient's  gruel ;   whereupon,  says  Mother  Juche- 
reau,  "  this  intractable  man  forthwith  became  gentle 
as  an  angel,  begged  to  be  instructed,  embraced  the 
faith,  and  abjured  his  errors  pubHcly  with  an  ad- 
mirable fervor." ' 

Two  or  three  years  before,  the  church  of  Quebec 
had  received  as  a  gift  from  the  Pope,  the  bodies 
or  bones  of  two  saints ;  Saint  Flavian  and  Saint 
Felicit^.  They  were  enclosed  m  four  large  coffers 
or  reliquaries,  and  a  grand  procession  was  now 
ordered  in  their  honor.  Tracy,  Courcelle,  Talon, 
and  the  agent  of  the  company,  bore  the  canopy  of 
the  Host.  Then  came  the  four  coffers  on  four 
decorated  litters,  carried  by  the  principal  ecelesi- 
ajitics.  Laval  followed  in  pontificals.  Forty-seven 
priests,  and  a  long  file  of  olficers,  nobles,  soldiers, 
and  inhabitants,  followed  the  precious  reUcs  amid 
the  sound  of  music  and  the  roar  of  cannon." 

1  Le  MerL-ier  tells  the  same  etory  in  t)je  Rdation  uf  IQGS. 
I  Compare  Marie  de  I'lncamutioii,  fMlrt.  16  Oct.,  16&a,  with  Lft  Tool 
lit  di  Lavnl,  chap.  z. 
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"  It  ia  a  ravishing  thing,"  says  Mother  Mary, 
•'  to  see  how  marvelloualy  exact  is  Monsieur  de 
Tracy,  at  all  these  holy  ceremonies,  where  lie  ia 
always  the  first  to  come,  for  he  would  not  lose  a 
single  moment  of  them.  He  has  been  seen  lu 
church  for  six  houi-a  togetlier,  without  once  going 
out."  But  while  the  he u tenant-general  thus  edilled 
the  colony,  he  betrayed  no  lack  of  qualities  equally 
ueedful  in  his  position.  In  Canada,  as  in  the  West 
Indies,  he  showed  both  vigor  and  conduct.  First 
of  all,  he  had  been  ordered  to  subdue  or  destroy 
the  Iroquois,  and  the  regiment  of  Carignan-Sali- 
feres  was  the  weapon  placed  in  his  hands  for  this 
end.  Four  companies  of  this  corps  had  arrived 
earl^  in  the  season,  four  more  came  with  Tracy, 
more  yet  with  Saliferes,  their  colonel,  and  now  the 
nmnher  was  complete.  As  with  slouched  hat  and 
plume,  bandoleer,  and  shouldered  firelock,  these 
bronzed  veterans  of  the  Turkish  wars  mai'ched  at 
the  tap  of  drmn  through  the  narrow  street,  or 
mounted  the  rugged  way  that  led  up  to  the  fort, 
the  inhabitants  gazed  with  a  sense  of  profound 
relief.  Tame  Indians  from  the  neighboring  mis- 
sions, wild  Indians  from  the  woods,  stared  in  silent 
wonder  at  their  new  defenders.  Their  numbers, 
then*  discipline,  their  uniform,  and  their  martial 
bearing,  filled  the  savage  beholders  with  admira- 
tion. 

Carignan-Saliferea  was  the  first  regiment  of  regu- 
lar troop's  ever  sent  to  America  by  the  French 
government.  It  was  raised  in  Savoy  by  the  Prince 
of  Carignan  in  1644,  but  was  soon  employed  in  tlie  ^ 
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service  oi  France ;  where,  in  1652,  it  tx)ok  a  con- 
spicuouti  part,  on  the  side  of  the  king,  in  the  battle 
with  Conde  and  the  Fronde  at  the  Porte  St. 
Antoine.  After  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
•  Prince  of  Carignan,  unable  to  support  the  regiment, 
gave  it  to  the  king,  and  it  was,  for  the  first  time, 
incorporated  into  the  French  armies.  In  1664,  it 
distinguished  itself,  as  part  of  the  allied  force  of 
France,  in  the  Austrian  war  against  the  Turks. 
In  the  next  year  it  was  ordered  to  America,  along 
with  the  fragment  of  a  regiment  formed  of  Ger- 
mans, the  whole  being  placed  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  de  Sali^res.     Hence  its  double  name.^ 

Fifteen  heretics  were  discovered  in  its  ranks, 
and  quickly  converted.*  Then  the  new  crusade 
was  preached  ;  the  crusade  against  the  Iroquois, 
enemies  of  God  and  tools  of  the  devil.  The  sol- 
diers and  the  people  were  filled  with  a  zeal  half 
warlike  and  half  religious.  "They  are  made  to 
understand,"  writes  Mother  Mary,  "  that  this  is  a 
holy  war,  all  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  The  fathers  are  doing  wonders  in 
inspiring  them  with  true  sentiments  of  piety  and 

1  For  a  long  notice  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan-Sali^res  (Lorraine), 
see  Susane,  Ancienne  Tn/antene  Franqaise  V,  236.  The  portion  of  it  which 
returned  to  France  from  Canada  formed  a  nucleus  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  regiment,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  regiment  of  Lorraine, 
(lid  not  cease  to  exist  as  a  separate  organization  till  1794.  When  it  came 
to  Canada  it  consisted,  says  Susane,  of  about  a  thousand  men,  besidei 
about  two  hundred  of  the  other  regiment  incorporated  with  it.  Compare 
M^moire  tin  Roy  pour  servi'r  dHnstruction  au  Sieur  Talon,  which  corresponds 
very  nearly  witli  Susano's  statement. 

^  Besides  these,  there  was  Berthier,  a  captain, "  VoiUi  **  writes  Talon  to 
the  kmg,  "  le  16me  converti ;  ainsi  votre  Majesty  moissonne  d^jk  k  pleines 
mains  de  la  gluire  pour  Dieu,  et  pour  elle  bien  de  la  renomm^dans  touta 
i'^tendue  de  la  Chrdtient*^ "     Lettrt  au  7  Oct..  1665. 
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devotion.  Tully  five  hundred  soldiera  have  taken 
the  scapulary  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  It  is  we  (the 
Ursulines),  who  make  them ;  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  do  fluch  work ; "  and  she  proceeds  to  relate  a 
"  heau  miracle"  by  which  God  made  known  hia 
satisfaction  at  the  fervor  of  his  military  servante. 

The  secular  motives  for  the  war  were  in  them- 
selves strong  enough ;  for  the  growth  of  the 
colony  absolutely  demanded  the  cessation  of  Iro- 
quois  raids,  and  the  French  had  begun  to  learn 
the  lesson  that,  in  the  case  of  hostile  Indians,  no 
good  can  come  of  attempts  to  conciliate,  unless 
respect  is  first  imposed  by  a  sufficient  castigation. 
It  is  true  that  the  writers  of  the  time  paint  Ii'oquoia 
hostilities  in  their  worst  colors.  In  the  innumer- 
able letters  which  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation 
Bent  home  every  autiimn,  hy  the  retuming  ships, 
she  spared  no  means  to  gain  the  sympathy  and  aid 
of  the  devout ;  and,  with  aimilar  motives,  the 
Jesuits  in  their  printed  Relations,  took  care  to 
extenuate  notliing  of  the  miseries  which  the  pious 
colony  endured.  Avaugour,  too,  in  urging  the 
sending  out  of  a  strong  force  to  fortify  and  hold 
the  country,  had  advised  that,  in  order  to  furnish 
a  pretext  and  disarm  *iie  jealousy  of  the  English 
and  Dutch,  exaggerated  accounts  should  be  given 
of  danger  from  the  side  of  the  savage  confederates. 
Yet,  with  every  allowance,  these  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings were  sufficiently  great, 

The  three  upper  nations  of  the  Iroquois  were 
comparatively  pacific ;  but  the  two  lower  nations, 
the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas,  were  persistently  hos- 
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tile;  making  inroads  into  the  colony  by  way  ( 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu,  murdering  and 
scalping,  and  then  vanishing  like  ghosta.  Tracy'aJ 
first  step  was  to  send  a  strong  detachment  to  theW 
Richelieu  to  build  a  picket  fort  below  the  rapids 
of  Chambly,  which  talte  their  name  from  that  of 
die  officer  in  command.  An  officer  named  Sorel 
soon  afterwards  built  a  second  fort  on  the  site  of 
the  abandoned  palisade  work  built  by  Montmagny, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the  town  of  Sorel 
now  stands ;  and  Sahferes,  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
added  a  third  fort,  two  or  three  leagues  above 
Chambly.'  These  forts  could  not  wholly  bar  th« 
passage  against  the  nimble  and  wily  warriors  who 
might  pass  them  in  the  night,  shouldering  theii' 
canoes  through  the  woods.  A  blow,  direct  and 
hard,  was  needed,  and  Tracy  prepared  to  strike  it. 
Late  in  the  season  an  embassy  from  the  thi-ee 
upper  nations  —  the  Onoudagaa,  Cayugas,  and 
Senecas  —  arrived  at  Quebec,  led  by  Garaconti^,  a 
famous  chief  whom  the  Jesuits  had  won  over,  and 
who  proved  ever  after  a  staunch  friend  of  the 
French.  They  brought  back  the  brave  Charlea 
Le  Moyne  of  Montreal,  whom  they  had  captured 
some  three  months  before,  and  now  restored  aa 
a  peace-offering,  taking  credit  to  themselves  that  i 
"  not  even  one  of  his  nails  had  been  torn  out,  nor  I 
any  part  of  his  body  burnt."  ■     Garaconti^  made  a  f 


1  See  the  map  in  the  Eelalion  of  1666.  The  accompaDjing  text  at  I 
the  Relation  LB  incoirecl.  J 

1  EijJaniUion  of  the  tUven  PmenU  ijfAt  iTt^ou  Ambamdon,  N.  X.] 
Cvlimiol  Doa..  IX.  87 
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peace  speech,  which,  as  rendered  by  the  Jesuits, 
was  an  admirable  specimen  of  Iroquois  eloquence ; 
but,  while  joining  hands  with  him  and  his  com- 
panions, the  French  still  urged  on  their  prepara- 
tions to  chastise  the  contumacious  Mohawksk 
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The  governor,  Courcelle,  says  Father  Le  Mei- 
cier,  "breathed  nothing  but  war,"  and  was  bent 
on  immediate  action.  He  was  for  the  present  sub- 
ordinate to  Tracy,  who,  however,  forebore  to  cool 
his  ardor,  and  allowed  him  to  proceed.  The  result 
was  an  enterprise  bold  to  rashness.  Courcelle, 
.with  about  five  hundred  men,  prepared  to  march 
in  the  depth  of  a  Canadian  winter  to  the  Mohawk 
towns,  a  distance  estimated  at  three  hundred 
leagues.  Those  who  knew  the  country,  vainly 
urged  the  risks  and  difl&culties  of  the  attempt. 
The  adventurous  governor  held  fast  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  only  waited  till  the  St.  Lawrence  should 
be  well  frozen.  Early  in  January,  it  was  a  solid 
floor ;  and  on  the  ninth  the  march  began.  Officers 
and  men  stopped  at  Sillery,  and  knelt  in  the 
little  mission  chapel  before  the  shrine   of  Saint 
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Michael,  to  ask  the  protection  and  aid  of  the  war- 
like archangel ;  then  they  resumed  tlieir  coureej 
and,  with  their  snow-ehoes  tied  at  their  backs, 
wallied  with  difficulty  and  toil  over  the  bare  and 
slippery  ice.  A  keen  wind  swept  the  river,  and 
the  fierce  cold  gnawed  them  to  the  bone.  Ears, 
noses,  fingers,  hands,  and  knees  were  frozen; 
eome  fell  in  torpor,  and  were  dragged  on  by  their 
comrades  to  the  sliivering  bivouac.  When,  after  a 
march  of  ninety  miles,  they  reached  Three  Rivers, 
a  considerable  number  were  disabled,  and  had  to 
be  left  behind ;  but  others  joined  them  from  the 
garrison,  and  they  set  out  again.  Ascending  the 
Richelieu,  and  passing  the  new  forts  at  Sorel  and 
Chauilily,  they  reached  at  the  end  of  the  month 
thn  tliii-d  fort,  called  Ste.  Therese.  On  the  thirtieth 
they  left  it,  and  continued  their  march  up  the 
frozen  stream.  About  two  hundred  of  them 
were  Canadians,  and  of  these  seventy  were  old 
Indian-fighters  from  Montreal,  versed  in  wood- 
craft, seasoned  to  the  climate,  and  trained  among 
dangers  and  alarms,  Courcelle  quickly  learned 
their  value,  and  his  "Blue  Coats,"  as  he  called 
them,  were  always  placed  in  the  van,^  Here, 
wrapped  in  their  coarse  blue  capotes,  with  blank- 
ets and  provisions  strapped  at  their  backs,  they 
strode  along  on  snow-shoes,  which  recent  storms 
had  made  indispensable.  The  regulars  followed 
as  tliey  could.  They  were  not  yet  the  tough  and 
esperienced  woodsmen  that  they  and  their  de- 
scendants  afterwards   became ;    and    their    snow- 

■  DoUier  de  Cmann,  HitU-Wf  da  itontrdUl,  a.d.  16 
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flhoea  embarrassed  them,  burdened  aa  they  were  i 
with  the  heavy  loada  which  all  carried  alike,  from  i 

CourccUe  to  the  lowest  private. 

Lake  Champlain  lay  glaring  in  the  winter  suii,  1 
a  sheet  of  spotless  snow;  and  the  wavy  ridges  of 
the  Adirondacks  bordered  the  dazzling  landscape  ■ 
with  the  cold  gray  of  their  denuded  forests.  The  i 
long  procession  of  weary  men  crept  slowly  on  1 
under  the  lee  of  the  shore  ;  and  when  night  came  \ 
they  bivouacked  by  squads  among  the  trees,  dug  1 
away  the  snow  with  their  snow-slioes,  piled  it  in  i 
bank  around  them,  built  their  fire  in  the  middle,  i 
and  crouched  about  it  on  beds  of  spruce  or  hem- 
lock;' while,  as  they  lay  close  packed  for  mutual  j 
warmth,  the  winter  sky  arched  them  like  a  vault  I 
of  burnished  steel,  sparkling  with  the  cold  diamond  1 
lustre  of  its  myriads  of  stars.  This  arctic  serenity  j 
of  the  elements  was  varied  at  times  by  heavy  j 
snow-storms;  and,  before  they  reached  their  jour*  1 
ney's  end,  the  earth  and  the  Ice  were  buried  to  the  I 
unusual  depth  of  four  feet.  From  Lake  Cham- J 
plain  they  passed  to  Lake  George,^  and  the  frigid  1 
glories  of  its  snow-wrapped  mountains;  thence  1 
crossed  to  the  Hudson,  and  groped  their  way! 
through  the  woods  in  search  of  the  Mohaw£i 
towns.  They  soon  went  astray;  for  thirty Algon-»^ 
quins,  whom  they  had  taken  as  guides,  had  foundl 


1  One  of  the  men,  telling  the  etory  of  their  gnHeringa  to  Baniel  GkuKfl 
kin,  of  MaBSBxtliusetts,  indicnteil  this  m  their  mode  of  encnmping.  8m  F 
Hobs.  Hiat.  Coll.,  firal  seripa,  I.  IQl. 

*  Carie  da  grands  lacs,  Ontario  et  autre!  .  .  .  tt  del  pays  (rawri 
MM.   de    Traqi   et    Courcelle     our  oiler    anaipiv   let    agnify    [Miliaiiih*),M 
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the  TTieans  of  a  grand  debauch  at  Fort  Ste.  Theresa, 
drunk  themselves  into  helplessness,  and  lingered 
behind.  Tlius  Courcelle  and  his  men  mistook  the 
path,  and,  miirching  by  way  of  Saratoga  Lake  and 
I^ng  Tiake,'  found  themselves,  on  Saturday  the 
twentieth  of  February,  close  to  the  little  Dutch 
hamlet  of  Corlaer  or  Schenectady.  Here  the  chief 
man  in  authority  told  them  that  most  of  the 
Mohawke  and  Oneidas  had  gone  to  war  with  an- 
other tribe.  Tliey,  however,  caught  i  few  strag- 
glers, and  had  a  smart  skirmish  with  a  party  of 
warriors,  loi^ing  an  officer  and  several  men.  Half 
frozen  and  half  starved,  they  encamped  in  the 
neighboring  woods,  where,  on  Sunday,  three  en- 
voys appeared  from  Albany,  to  demand  why  they 
iiiid  invaded  the  territories  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York.  It  was  now  that  they  learned 
fur  the  firwt  time  that  the  New  Netherlands  had 
parsed  into  English  hands,  a  change  which  boded 
no  good  to  Canada.  The  envoys  seemed  to  take 
their  explanations  in  good  part,  made  them  a 
present  of  wine  and  provisions,  and  allowed  them 
to  buy  further  supplies  from  the  Dutch  of  Sche- 
nectady. They  even  invited  them  to  enter  the 
village,  but  Courcelle  declined,  partly  because  the 
place  coidd  not  hold  them  all,  and  partly  because 
he  feared  that  his  men,  once  seated  in  a  chimney- 
comer,  could  never  be  induced. to  leave  it, 

Their  po.sttion  was  cheerless  enough;  for  the 
vast  beds  of  snow  around  them  were  soaking 
plowly  under  a  sullen  rain,  and  there  was  danger 

'   Cart*  .  .  .  (fci  pnyi  Irnprrin  pnr  MM.  de  Tnia/  et  CourctlU,  elr. 
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that  the  lakes  might  thaw  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 
"  Ye  Mohaukes,"  says  the  old  English  report  of  the 
affair,  "  were  all  gone  to  their  Castles  with  resolu- 
tion to  fight  it  out  against  the  french,  who,  being 
ret'resht  and  supplyed  w^  the  aforesaid  provisions, 
made  a  «hew  of  marching  towards  the  Mohaukes 
Castles,  but  with  faces  about,  and  great  sylence  and 
dilligence,  retum'd  towards  Can^ada."  "  Surely," 
observes  the  narrator,  "  so  bould  and  hardy  an 
attempt  hath  not  hapned  in  any  age."  ^  The  end 
hardly  answered  to  the  beginning.  The  retreat, 
which  began  on  Sunday  night,  was  rather  precipi- 
tate. The  Mohawks  hovered  about  their  rear,  and 
took  a  few  prisoners ;  but  famine  and  cold  proved 
more  deadly  foes,  and  sixty  men  perished  before 
they  reached  the  shelter  of  Fort  Ste.  Therfese. 
On  the  eighth  of  March,  Courcelle  came  to  the 
neighboring  fort  of  St.  Louis  or  Chambly.  Here 
he  found  the  Jesuit  Albanel  acting  as  chaplain; 
and,  being  in  great  ill  hiunor,  he  charged  him  with 
causing  the  failure  of  the  expedition  by  detaining 
the  Algonquin  guides.  This  singular  notion  took 
such  possession  of  him,  that,  when  a  few  days  after 
he  met  the  Jesuit  Fremin  at  Three  Rivers,  he  em- 
braced him  ironically,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
"My  father,  I  am  the  unluckiest  gentleman  in 
the  world ;  and  you,  and  the  rest  of  you,  are  the 
cause  of  it."  ^     The  pious  Tracy,  and  the  prudent 


^  A  Relatton  of  the  GouemT,  of  Cannada,  his  March  with  600  Volunian 
mto  y*  Territory es  of  His  BjoyaU  Highnesse  the  Duke  of  Yorke  in  Amerieo 
Ree  Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.  I.  71. 

'  Journal  dea  JAuites,  Mars,  1666. 
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Talon,  tried  to  disarm  his  suspicions,  and  with  such 
Bucceas  that  he  gave  up  an  intention  he  had  enter- 
tained of  discarding  his  Jesuit  confessor,  and  foi- 
got  or  forgave  the  imagined  wrong. 

Unfortunate  as  this  expedition  was,  it  produced 
a  strong  elfect  on  the  Iroquois  by  convincing  theiu 
that  their  forest  homes  were  no  safe  asylum  from 
French  attacks.  In  May,  the  Senecas  sent  an 
embassy  of  peace  ;  and  the  other  nations,  including 
the  Mohawks,  soon  followed.  Ti-acy,  on  his  part, 
uent  the  Jesuit  Bechefer  to  learn  on  the  spot  the 
real  temper  of  the  auvagea,  and  ascertain  whether 
peace  could  safely  be  made  with  them.  The  Jesuit 
was  Bcarcely  gone  when  news  came  that  a  party  of 
ofBcera  hunting  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain 
had  been  set  upon  by  the  Mohawks,  and  that  seven 
of  them  had  been  captui'ed  or  killed.  Among  the 
captured  was  Leroles,  a  cousin  of  Tracy,  and 
among  the  killed  was  a  young  gentleman  named 
Chaj^y,  hia  nephew. 

On  this  the  Jesuit  envoy  was  recalled ;  twenty- 
four  Iroquois  deputies  were  seized  and  imprisoned ; 
and  Sorel,  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Carignan,  waa 
sent  with  three  hundred  men  to  chastise  the  per- 
Bdious  Mohawks.  If,  as  it  seeraa,  he  was  expected 
to  attack  their  fortified  towns  or  "  castles,"  as  the 
English  call  them,  his  force  was  too  small.  This 
time,  however,  there  was  no  fighting.  At  two  days 
from  his  journey's  end,  Sorel  met  the  famous  chief 
called  the  Flemish  Bastard,  bringing  back  Leroles 
and  his  fellow-captives,  and  charged,  as  he  alleged, 
to  offer  full  satisfaction  tor  the  murder  of  Chaay, 
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Sorel  believed  him,  retraced  his  course,  and  with 
the  Bastard  in  his  train  returned  to  Quebec. 

Quebec  was  full  of  Iroquois  deputies,  all  bent  on 
peace  or  pretending  to  be  so.  On  the  last  day  of 
August,  there  was  a  grand  council  in  the  garden 
of  the  Jesuits.  Some  days  later,  Tracy  invited  the 
Flemish  Bastard  and  a  Mohawk  chief  named  Aga- 
riata  to  his  table,  when  allusion  was  made  to  the 
murder  of  Chasy.  On  this  the  Mohawk,  stretching 
out  his  arm,  exclaimed  in  a  braggart  tone,  "  This 
is  the  hand  that  split  the  head  of  that  young  man." 
The  indignation  of  the  company  may  be  imagined. 
Tracy  told  his  insolent  guest  that  he  should  never 
kill  anybody  else ;  and  he  was  led  out  and  hanged 
in  presence  of  the  Bastard.*  There  was  no  more 
talk  of  peace.  Tracy  prepared  to  march  in  person 
against  the  Mohawks  with  all  the  force  of  Canada. 

On  the  day  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross, "  for 
whose  glory,"  says  the  chronicler,  "this  expedi- 
tion is  undertaken,"  Tracy  and  Courcelle  left 
Quebec  with  thirteen  hundred  men.  They  crossed 
Lake  Champlain,  and  launched  their  boats  again  on 
the  waters  of  St.  Sacrament,  now  Lake  George. 
It  was  the  first  of  the  warlike  pageants  that  have 
made  that  fair  scene  historic.  October  had  begun, 
and  the  romantic  wilds  breathed  the  buoyant  life 
of  the  most  inspiring  of  American  seasons,  when 

*  This  story  rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Nicolas  Perrot,  Moeurt 
cres  Saucages,  113.  La  Potherie  also  tells  it,  with  the  addition  of  the  chief's 
name.  Golden  follows  him.  The  Journal  des  J^suites  mentions  that  the 
chief  who  led  the  murderers  of  Chasy  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  sixth  of 
September.  Marie  de  Tlncarnation  mentions  the  hanging  of  an  Iroaaf>if 
at  Quebec,  late  in  the  autumn,  for  violating  the  peace. 
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the  blue-jay  screams  from  the  wooJa ;  the  wild 
duck  splashes  along  tlie  lake ;  and  the  echoes  of 
distant  mountains  prolong  tiie  quavering  cry  of 
the  loon  ;  when  weather-stiiined  rocks  are  plumed 
with  the  fiery  crimson  of  the  sumac,  the  claret  huea 
of  young  oaks,  the  amber  and  scarlet  of  the  maple, 
and  the  sober  purple  of  the  ash ;  or  when  gleania 
of  sunlight,  shot  a»lant  through  the  rents  of  cool 
autumnal  clouds,  chase  fitfully  along  the  glowing 
sides  of  painted  mountains.  Amid  this  gorgeoua 
euthanasia  of  the  dying  season,  the  three  hundred 
boats  and  canoea  trailed  in  long  procession  up  the 
lake,  threaded  the  labyrinth  of  the  Narrows,  that 
sylvan  fiiiry-land  of  tufted  islets  and  quiet  watei-s, 
and  landed  at  length  where  Fort  WiUiam  Henry 
was  afterwards  built.' 

About  a  hundred  miles  of  forests,  swamps,  rivers, 
and  mountains,  still  lay  between  them  and  the  Mo- 
hawk towns.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  In.dian 
path ;  for  this  was  the  ordinary  route  of  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Oneida  war-parties :  but  the  path  was 
narrow,  broken,  full  of  gidUes  and  pitfalls,  crossed 
by  streams,  and  in  one  place  interrupted  by  a  lake 
which  they  passed  on  rafts.  A  hundred  and  ten 
'Blue  Coats,"  of  Montreal,  led  the  way,  under 
Charles  Le  Moyne.  Eepentigny  commanded  the 
levies  from  Quebec.  In  all  there  were  sis  hundred 
Canadians ;  six  himdred  regulars ;  and  a  hundred  In- 
dians  from  tlie  missions,  who  ranged  the  woods  in 
front,  flank,  and  rear,  like  hounds  on  the  scent. 
Red  or  wliite,  Canadians  or  regulars,  all  were  fnll 

I  CarU  .  .  .  da  paji  traverax  mr  Mil.  de  Tracy  el  CourcelU 
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of  zeal.  "  It  seems  to  them/'  writes  Mother  Mary, 
"  that  they,  are  going  to  lay  siege  to  Paradise,  and 
win  it  and  enter  in,  because  they  are  fighting  for 
religion  and  the  faith."  ^  Their  ardor  was  rudely 
tried.  Officers  as  well  as  men  carried  loads  at 
their  backs,  whence  ensued  a  large  blister  on  the 
Hhoiildcrs  of  the  Chevalier  de  Chaumont,  in  no 
way  used  to  such  burdens.  Tracy,  old,  heavy,  and' 
infirm,  was  inopportunely  seized  with  the  gout.  A 
Swiss  soldier  tried  to  carry  him  on  his  shoulders 
across  a  rapid  stream ;  but  midway  his  strength 
failed,  and  he  was  barely  able  to  deposit  his  pon- 
derous load  on  a  rock.  A  JSmron  came  to  his 
aid,  and  bore  Tracy  safely  to  the  farther  bank. 
Courcelle  was  attacked  with  cramps,  and  had  to  be 
carried  for  a  time  like  his  commander.  Provisions 
gave  out,  and  men  and  officers  grew  faint  with 
hunger.  The  Montreal  soldiers  had  for  chaplain  a 
sturdy  priest,  Dollier  de  Casson,  as  large  as  Tracy 
and  far  stronger ;  for  the  incredible  story  is  told  of 
him  that,  when  in  good  conditi9n,  he  could  hold 
two  men  seated  on  his  extended  hands.*  Now, 
however,  he  was  equal  to  no  such  exploit,  being 
not  only  deprived  of  food,  but  also  of  sleep,  by  the 
necessity  of  listening  at  night  to  the  confessions  of 
his  pious  flock ;  and  his  shoes,  too,  had  failed  him, 
nothing  remaining  but  the  upper  leather,  which 
gave  him  little  comfort  among  the  sharp  stones. 
He  bore  up  manfully,  being  by  natm:e  brave  and 

1  Marie  de  I'lncarnation,  LeUre  du  16  Oct.,  1666. 

3  Graadet,  Notice  manuacrite  sur  DolHer  de  Casson,  extract  given  hj  J . 
Viger  in  appendix  to  MisUdredu  Montreal  (Montreal,  1S68). 
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H  light-bearted  ;  and,  when  a  servant  of  tho  Jesuits'  ^H 
H  fell  into  the  water,  he  threw  off  his  cassock  and  ^H 
H  leaped  after  him.  Hia  strength  gave  out,  and  the  ^H 
H  man  was  drowned ;  but  a  grateful  Jesuit  led  him  ^| 
aside  and  requited  liis  efforta  with  a  morsel  of 
bread.'  A  wood  of  chestnut-trees  full  of  nuts  at 
cngth  stayed  the  hunger  of  the  famished  troops. 
It  was  Saint  Theresa's  day  when  they  approached 
(he  lower  Mohawk  town.  A  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  aet  in ;  but,  anxious  to  surprise  the  enemy, 
they  pushed  on  all  night  amid  the  moan  and  roar 
of  the  forest ;  over  slippery  logs,  tangled  roots,  and 
oozymos«es;  imder  dripping  boughs  and  through 
saturated  bushes.  This  time  there  was  no  want  of 
good  guides ;  and  when  in  the  morning  they  issued 
from  the  forest,  they  saw,  amid  its  cornfields,  the 
palisades  of  the  Indian  stronghold.  They  had  two 
small  pieces  of  cannon  brought  from  the  lake  by 
relays  of  men,  but  they  did  not  stop  to  use  them. 
Their  twenty  drums  beat  the  charge,  and  they  ad- 
vanced to  seize  the  place  by  coup-de-main.  Luckily 
for  them,  a  panic  had  seized  the  Indians.  Not  that 
they  were  taken  by  siu-prise,  for  they  had  discov- 
ered the  approaching  French,  and,  two  days  before, 
h^d  sent  away  their  women  and  children  in  prep- 
aration tor  a  desperate  fight;  but  the  din  of  the 
drums,  which  they  took  for  so  many  devils  in  ,'he 
French  service ;  and  the  armed  men  advancing  from 
the  rocks  and  thickets  in  files  that  seemed  inter- 
minable, —  so  wrought  on  the  scared  imagination  of 
the  warriors  that  they  fled  in  terror  to  their  nest 

'  Dollier  cle  r<uBOii,  HUioire  iIh  3fonlrei!,  a.d  1665,  I6GS.  ^H 
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town,  a  short  distance  above.  Tracy  lost  no  time, 
but  hastened  in  pursuit^  A  few  Mohawks  were 
rieen  on  the  hills,  yelling  and  firing  too  far  for 
effect.  Repentigny,  at  the  risk  of  his  scalp,  climbed 
a  neighboring  height,  and  looked  down  on  the  little 
army,  which  seemed  so  numerous  as  it  passed  be- 
neath, "  that,"  writes  the  superior  of  the  UrsuUnes, 
"  he  told  me  that  he  thought  the  good  angels  must 
have  joined  with  it ;  whereat  he  stood  amazed." 

The  second  town  or  fort  was  taken  as  easily  as 
the  first;  so,  too,  were  the  third  and  the  fourth. 
The  Indians  yelled,  and  fled  without  killing  a  man ; 
and  stni  the  troops  pursued,  following  the  broad 
trail  which  led  from  town  to  town  along  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  fourth  town  was  entered,^  and  Tracy  thought 
that  his  work  was  done ;  but  an  Algonquin  squaw 
who  had  followed  her  husband  to  the  war,  and  who 
had  once  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Mohawks,  told 
him  that  there  was  still  another  above.  The  sun 
was  near  its  setting,  and  the  men  were  tired  with 
their  pitiless  marching;  but  again  the  order  was 
given  to  advance.  The  eager  squaw  showed  the 
way,  holding  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  leading 
Courcelle  with  the  other ;  and  they  soon  came  in 
sight  of  Andaraque,  the  largest  and  strongest  of 
the  Mohawk  forts.  The  drmns  beat  with  fury,  and 
the  troops  prepared  to  attack,  but  there  were  none 
to  oppose  them.     The  scouts  sent  forward,  reported 

1  Marie  de  rincamation  says  that  there  were  four  towns  in  all  ] 
follow  the  Acte  de  prise  de  poeeessian,  made  on  the  spot.  Five  are  herf 
ment,  >c.ed. 
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that  the  warriors  had  fled.  The  last  of  the  savage 
Btroiigholds  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

"  God  has  done  for  us,"  says  Mother  Mary,  "  what 
he  did  in  ancient  days  for  his  chosen  people,  strik- 
ing terror  into  our  enemies,  insomuch  that  we  were 
victors  without  a  blow.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is 
miracle  in  all  this ;  for,  if  the  L'oquoia  had  stood 
fast,  they  would  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  caused  our  army  great  loss,  seeing  how 
they  were  fortified  and  armed,  and  how  haughty 
and  bold  they  are." 

The  French  were  astonished  as  they  looked  about 
them.  These  Iroquois  forts  were  very  different 
from  those  that  Jogues  had  seen  here  twenty  years 
before,  or  from  that  which  in  earlier  times  set 
Chiimplain  and  his  Hurons  at  defiance.  The  Mo- 
hawks had  had  counsel  and  aid  from  their  Dutch 
friends,  and  adapted  their  savage  defences  to  the 
rules  of  European  art.  Andaraqu^  was  a  quad- 
rangle formed  of  a  triple  palisade,  twenty  feet  high, 
and  Hanked  by  four  bastions.  Large  vessels  of 
bark  filled  >vith  water  were  placed  on  the  plat- 
forms of  the  palisade  for  defence  against  fire.  The 
dwellings  which  these  fortifications  enclosed  weie 
in  many  cases  built  of  wood,  though  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  primitive  bark  lodge  of  the 
Iroquois  seems  to  have  been  preserved.  Some  of 
the  wooden  houses  were  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long,  with  fires  for  eight  or  nine  families. 
Here  and  in  subterranean  caches  was  stored  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  Indian-corn  and  other  provi- 
■         aions ;    and  all  the  dwellings  were  suppUed  witb  ^H 
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carpenters'  tools,  domestic  utensils,  and  many  other 
appliances  of  comfort. 

The  only  living  things  in  Andaraqu^,  when  the 
French  entered,  were  two  old  women,  a  small  boy, 
and  a  decrepit  old  man,  who,  being  frightened  by 
the  noise  of  the  drums,  had  hidden  himself  under 
H  canoe.  From  them  the  victors  learned  that  the 
Mohawks,  retreating  from  the  otheir  towns,  had 
gathered  here,  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last;  but  at 
sight  of  the  troops  their  courage  failed,  and  the 
chief  was  first  to  run,  crying  out,  "  Let  us  save 
oiirselves,  brothers;  the  whole  world  is  coming 
against  us." 

A  cross  was  planted,  and  at  its  side  the  royal 
arms.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
when  Jean  Baptiste  du  Bois,  an  officer  deputed  by 
Tracy,  advancing  sword  in  hand  to  the  front,  pro^ 
claimed  in  a  loud  voice  that  he  took  possession  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  all  the  country  of  the 
Mohawks;  and  the  troops  shouted  three  times, 
Vive  le  BoV 

That  night  a  mighty  bonfire  illumined  the  Mo- 
hawk forests ;  and  the  scared  savages  from  their  hid- 
ing-places among  the  rocks  saw  their  palisades,  their 
dwellings,  their  stores  of  food,  and  all  their  posses- 
sions, turned  to  cinders  and  ashes.  The  two  old 
squaws  captured  in  the  town,  threw  themselves  in 
despair  into  the  flames  of  their  blazing  homes. 
When  morning  came,  there  was  nothing  left  of 
Andaraque  but  smouldering  embers,  rolling  their 
pale  smoke  against  the  painted  background  of  the 

^  Acte  de  prut  <£'  potseision,  17  Oct.,  1666. 
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October  woods.  Te  Deum.  was  sung  antl  mfisa  said 
an  1  then  the  victors  began  their  backward  march, 
burning,  as  they  went,  all  the  remaining  forts,  with 
nU  their  hoarded  stores  of  com,  except  such  as  they 
needed  for  ihemseWes.  If  they  had  failed  to  destroy 
their  enemies  in  battle,  they  hoped  that  winter 
and  famine  would  do  the  work  of  shot  and  steel. 

While  there  was  distress  among  the  Mohawks, 
there  was  trouble  among  their  English  neighbors, 
who  claimed  as  their  own  the  country  which  Tracy 
had  invaded.  The  English  authorities  were  the 
more  disquieted,  because  they  feared  that  the  lately 
conquered  Dutch  might  join  hands  with  the  French 
against  them.  When  Nicoll.s,  governor  of  New 
York,  heard  of  Tracy's  advance,  he  wrote  to  the 
governors  of  the  New  England  colonies,  begging 
them  to  join  him  against  the  French  invaders,  and 
urging  that,  if  Tmcy's  force  were  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured, the  conquest  of  Canada  would  be  an  easy 
task.  There  was  war  at  the  time  between  the  two 
crowns ;  and  the  British  court  had  already  enter- 
tained this  project  of  conquest,  and  sent  orders  to 
its  colonies  to  that  effect.  But  the  New  England 
governors,  ill  prepared  for  war,  and  fearing  that 
tbc'.r  Indian  neighbors,  who  were  enemies  of  the 
Mohawks,  might  take  part  with  the  French,  hesi- 
tated to  act,  and  the  affair  ended  in  a  correepond- 
ence,  civil  if  not  sincere,  between  NicoUs  and  Tracy.' 
The  treaty  of  Br^da,  in  the  following  year,  fiecured 
peace  for  a  time  between  the  rival  colonies. 
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The  return  of  Tracy  was  less  fortunate  than  his 
advance.  The  rivers,  swollen  by  autiunn  rains, 
were  difficult  to  pass ;  and  in  crossing  Lake  Cham- 
plain  two  canoes  were  overset  in  a  storm,  and 
eight  men  were  drowned.  From  St.  Anne,  a  new 
fort  built  early  in  the  summer  on  Isle  La  Motte, 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  he  sent  news  of 
his  success  to  Quebec,  where  there  was  great  re- 
joicing and  a  solemn  thanksgiving.  Signs  and 
prodigies  had  not  been  wanting  to  attest  the  inter- 
est of  the  upper  and  nether  powers  in  the  crusade 
against  the  myrmidons  of  hell.  At  one  of  the  forts 
on  the  RicheUeu,  "the  soldiers,"  says  Mother  Mary, 
"  were  near  dying  of  fright.  They  saw  a  great 
fiery  cavern  in  the  sky,  and  from  this  cavern  came 
plaintive  voices  mixed  with  frightful  howhngs. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  demons,  enraged  because  we 
had  depopulated  a  country  where  they  had  been 
masters  so  long,  and  had  said  mass  and  sung  the 
praises  of  God  in  a  place  where  there  had  never 
before  been  any  thing  but  foulness  and  abomina- 
tion." 

Tracy  had  at  first  meant  to  abandon  Fort  St. 
Anne ;  but  he  changed  his  mind  after  returning  to 
Quebec.  Meanwhile  the  season  had  grown  so  late 
that  there  was  no  time  to  send  proper  supplies  to 
the  garrison.  Winter  closed,  and  the  place  was 
not  only  ill  provisioned,  but  was  left  without  a 
priest.  Tracy  wrote  to  the  superior  of  the  Sulpi- 
tians  at  Montreal  to  send  one  without  delay ;  but 
the  request  was  more  easily  made  than  fulfilled, 
for  he  forgot  to  order  an  escort,  and  the  way  was 
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long  and  dangerous.  The  stout-hearted  Dollier  de 
Caason  was  told,  however,  to  hold  himself  ready 
to  go  at  the  first  opportunity.  His  recent  cam- 
paigiiing  had  left  him  in  no  condition  for  braving 
fresh  hardships,  for  he  was  neai'ly  disabled  by  a 
^^welling  on  one  of  his  knees.  By  way  of  cure  he 
resolved  to  try  a  severe  bleeding,  and  the  Saugrado 
of  Montreal  did  his  work  so  thoroughly  th;it  his 
patient  fainted  under  his  hands.  As  he  returned 
to  consciousness,  he  became  aware  that  two  sol- 
diers had  entered  the  room.  They  told  him  thai 
they  were  going  in  the  morning  to  Chambly, 
which  was  on  the  way  to  St.  Anne ;  and  they 
invited  liim  to  go  mth  them.  "Wait  till  the  day 
after  to-morrow,"  replied  the  priest,  "and  I  will 
try."  The  delay  was  obtained ;  and,  on  the  day 
fixed,  the  party  set  out  by  the  forest  path  to 
Chambly,  a  d  iatance  of  about  four  leagues. 
When  they  reached  it,  Dollier  de  Caseon  waa 
nearly  spent,  but  he  concealed  his  plight  from  the 
commanding  officer,  and  begged  an  escort  to  St. 
Anne,  some  twenty  leagues  farther.  As  the  officer 
woidd  not  give  him  one,  he  threatened  to  go  alone, 
on  which  ten  men  and  an  ensign  were  at  last 
ordered  to  conduct  hun.  Thus  attended,  he  re- 
sumed liis  journey  after  a  day's  rest.  One  of  the 
soldiers  fell  through  the  ice,  and  none  of  his  com- 
rades dared  help  him.  DoEier  de  Casson,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  went  to  his  aid,  and,  more 
siiccessf  id  than  on  the  former  occasion,  caught  him 
and  pulled  him  out,  Tlie  snow  was  deep;  and  the 
priest,  having  arrived  in  the  preceding  summer, 
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had  never  before  wonr  snow-shoes,  while  a  sack  oi 
clothing,  and  his  portable  chapel  whi'jh  he  carried 
at  his  back,  joined  to  the  pain  of  his  knee  and  the 
effects  of  his  late  bleeding,  made  the  inarch  a  pur- 
gatory. 

He  was  sorely  needed  at  Fort  St.  Anne.  There 
was  pestilence  in  the  garrison.  Two  men  had  just 
died  without  absolution,  while  more  were  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  praying  for  a  priest.  Thus  it 
happened  that  when  the  sentinel  descried  far  off, 
on  the  ice  of  Lake  Charaplain,  a  squad  of  soldiers 
approaching,  and  among  them  a  black  cassock, 
every  ofl&cer  and  man  not  sick,  or  on  duty,  came 
out  with  one  accord  to  meet  the  new-comer. 
They  overwhelmed  him  with  welcome  and  with 
thanks.  One  took  his  sack,  another  his  portable* 
chapel,  and  they  led  him  in  triumph  to  the  fort. 
First  he  made  a  short  prayer,  then  went  his  rounds 
among  the  sick,  and  then  came  to  refresh  himself 
with  the  officers.  Here  was  La  Motte  d^  la  Lucifere, 
the  commandant ;  La  Durantaye,  a  name  destined 
to  be  famous  in  Canadian  annals ;  and  a  number  of 
young  subalterns.  The  scene  was  no  strange  one 
to  Dollier  de  Casson,  for  he  liad  been  an  officer  of 
cavalry  in  his  time,  and  fought  under  Turenne ;  * 
a  good  soldier^  without  doubt,  at  the  mess  table  or 
in  the  field,  and  none  the  worse  a  priest  that  he 
had  once  followed  the  wars.  He  was  of  a  lively 
humor,  given  to  jests  and  mirth ;  as  pleasant  a 
father  as  ever  said  Benedicite.     The  soldier  and 

1  Grandet,  Notice -manuscrtte  sw  Dollier  de  Caswn^  extracts  from  copy 
in  possession  of  the  late  Jacques  Vi^^er. 
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the  gentleman  still  lived  under  the  cassock  of  &» 
priest.  He  wan  greatly  respected  and  beloved 
and  his  influence  as  a  peace-maker,  which  he  often 
had  occasion  to  exercise,  is  said  to  have  been 
remarkable.  When  the  time  demanded  it,  ho 
could  use  arguments  more  cogent  than  those  of 
moral  suasion.  Once,  in  a  camp  of  Algonquins, 
when,  as  he  wa.'<  kneeling  m  prayer,  an  insolent 
savage  came  to  interrupt  him,  the  father,  without 
rising,  knocked  the  intruder  flat  by  a  blow  of  hia 
fist,  and  the  other  Indians,  far  from  being  dis- 
pleased, were  filled  with  admiration  at  the  ex- 
ploit.^ 

His  cheery  temper  now  stood  him  in  good  atead ; 
for  there  was  dreary  work  before  him,  and  he  waa 
not  the  man  to  flinch  from  it.  The  garrison  of 
St.  Anne  had  nothing  to  live  on  hut  salt  pork  and 
half-spoiled  flour.  Their  hogshead  of  vinegar  had 
sprung  aleak,  and  the  contents  had  all  oozed  out. 
They  had  rejoiced  in  the  supposed  possession  of  a 
reasonable  stock  of  brandy ;  but  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  sailors,  on  the  voyage  from 
France,  had  emptied  the  casks  and  filled  them 
again  with  salt-water.  The  scurvy  broke  out  with 
fury.  In  a  short  time,  forty  out  of  the  sixty  men 
became  victims  of  the  loiithsome  malady.  Bay  or 
night,  Dollier  de  Casson  and  ^orestier,  the  equally 
devoted  young  surgeon,  had  no  rest.  The  sur- 
geon's strength  failed,  and  the  priest  was  himself 
slightly  attacked  with  the  disease.     Eleven  men 

sut  DoUier  de  Camm,  cited  by  Fullfm.  Od 
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died ;  and  others  languished  for  want  of  help,  for 
their  comrades  shrank  from  entering  the  infected 
dens  where  they  hiy.  In  their  extremity  some  of 
them  devised  an  ingenious  expedient.  Though 
they  had  notliing  to  bequeath,  they  made  wills  in 
which  they  left  imaginary  sums  of  money  to  those 
who  had  befriended  them,  and  thenceforth  they 
found  no  lack  of  nursing. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  labors,  Dollier  de  Casson 
would  run  to  and  fro  for  warmth  and  exercise  on 
a  certain  track  of  beaten  snow,  between  two  of  the 
bastions,  reciting  his  breviary  as  he  went,  so  that 
those  who  saw  him  might  have  thought  him  out  of 
his  wits.  One  day  La  Motte  called  out  to  him  as 
he  was  thus  engaged,  "Eh,  Monsieur  le  cure,  if 
the  Iroquois  should  come,  you  must  defend  that 
bastion.  My  men  are  all  deserting  me,  and  going 
over  to  you  and  the  doctor."  To  which  the  father 
replied,  "  Get  me  some  litters  with  wheels,  and  I 
will  bring  them  out  to  man  my  bastion.  They 
are  brave  enough  now ;  no  fear  of  their  running 
away."  With  banter  like  this,  they  sought  to 
beguile  their  miseries ;  and  thus  the  winter  wore 
on  at  Fort  St.  Anne.^ 

Early  in  spring  they  saw  a  troop  of  Iroquois 
approaching,  and  prepared  as  well  as  they  could  to 
make  fight ;  but  the  strangers  proved  to  be  ambas- 

1  The  above  curious  incidents  are  told  by  Dollier  de  Casson,  in  his 
Histoire  du  Montreal,  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  Mazarin  Library  at 
Paris.  He  gives  no  hint  that  the  person  in  question  wa^  himself,  but 
•peaks  of  him  as  un  eccUsiastique,  His  identity  is,  however,  made  certain 
by  internal  evidence,  by  a  passage  in  the  Notice  of  Grandet,  and  by  othei 
c<in temporary  allusions. 
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^M    Bailors  of  pefjce.     The  destruction  of  the  Mohawk 

^R    towns  hniA  produced  a  deep  effect,  not  on  that 

^p    Tiation  alone,  but  also  on  the  other  four  members 

^B     of  the  league.     They  were  disposed  to  confirm  the 

promisea  of  peace  which  they  had  already  made  j 

nnd  Tracy  had  spurred  their  good  intentions  by 

sending  them  a  message  that,  unless  they  quicklj 

I  presented  themselves  at  Quebec,  he  would  hang  all 
the  chiefs  whom  he  had  kept  prisoners  after  dis- 
covering their  treachery  in  the  preceding  summer, 
The  threat  had  its  effect :  deputies  of  the  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas  presently  arrived 
in  a  temper  of  befitting  humility.  The  Mohawks 
were  at  first  afraid  to  come  :  hut  in  April  they  sent 
the  Flemish  Bastard  with  overtures  of  peace  j  and 
in  July,  a  large  deputation  of  their  chiefs  appeared 
at  Quebec.  They  and  the  rest  left  some  of  their 
families  as  hostages,  and  promised  that,  if  any  of 

I  their  people  should  kill  a  Frenchman,  they  would 
give  them  up  to  be  hanged.' 
They  begged,  too,  for  blacksmiths,  surgeons, 
and  Jesuits  to  live  among  them.  The  presence 
of  the  Jesuits  in  their  towns  was  in  many  ways  an 
advantage  to  them ;  while  to  the  colony  it  was  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Not  only  was  conversion 
to  tlie  church  justly  regarded  as  the  best  means  of 
attiiehing  the  Indians  to  the  French,  and  alienating 
them  from  the  English ;  but  the  Jesuits  living  in 
th^  midst  of  them  could  influence  even  those  whom 
they  could    not  convert,  soothe  rising  jealousies, 

llalle  (For, 
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counteract  English  intrigues,  and  keep  the  rulers 
of  the  colony  informed  of  all  that  was  passing  in 
the  Iroquois  towns.  Thus,  half  Christian  missionar 
ries,  half  political  agents,  the  Jesuits  prepared  to 
resume  the  hazardous  mission  of  the  Iroquois. 
Fremin  and  Pierron  were  ordered  to  the  Mohawks, 
Bruyas  to  the  Oneidas,  and  three  others  were  named 
for  the  remaining  three  nations  of  the  league.  The 
troops  had  made  the  peace ;  the  Jesuits  were  the 
rivets  to  hold  it  fast ;  and  peace  endured  without 
absolute  rupture  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Of  all 
the  French  expeditions  against  the  Iroquois,  that 
of  Tracy  was  the  most  productive  of  good. 

XoTR  — On  Tracy's  expe^lition  ncainst  tlio  Mohawks compjire  Faillon, 
Hisioir"  de  f"  dnlnnifi.  Francaise  au  Canada.  111. 
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TiiAcr's  work  waa  done,  and  he  left  Canada  with 
the  glittering  noblesse  in  his  train.  Courcelle  and 
Talon  remained  to  rule  alone ;  and  now  the  great 
experiment  was  begun.  Paternal  royalty  would 
try  its  hand  at  building  up  a  colony,  and  Talon 
waa  its  chosen  agent.  His  appearance  did  him  no 
justice.  The  regular  contour  of  his  oval  face,  about 
wliich  fell  to  his  shoulders  a  cataract  of  curia,  natu- 
ral or  supposititious  j  the  smooth  lines  of  his  well- 
fonned  features,  brows  deUcately  arched,  and  a 
mouth  more  suggestive  of  feminine  aeuaibility  than 
of  masculine  force,  —  would  certainly  have  misled 
the  disciple  of  Lavater/  Yet  there  waa  no  want  of 
manhood  in  him.  He  was  most  happily  chosen 
for  the  task  placed  in  his  hands,  and  from  first  to 
liist  approved  himself  a  vigorous  executive  officer, 
lie  was  a  true  disciple  of  Colbert,  fonned  in  hia 
ichool  and  animated  by  his  spirit. 
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Being  on  the  spot,  he  was  better  able  than  his  * 
miiater  to  judge  the  working  of  the  new  order  of  ' 
things.  With  regard  to  the  company,  he  \vritea 
that  it  will  profit  by  impoverishing  the  colony; 
that  its  monopohpM  dishearten  the  people  and  par- 
alyze enterprise ;  that  it  is  thwarting  the  intentions 
of  the  king,  who  wifhea  trade  tn  be  encouraged; 
and  that,  if  its  exclusive  privileges  are  maintained, 
Canada  in  ten  years  will  be  less  populous  than 
rjnw.^  But  Colbert  clung  to  his  plan,  though  he 
wrote  in  reply  that  to  satisfy  the  colonists  he  had 
persuaded  the  company  to  forego  the  monopolies 
tor  a  year.''  Aa  this  proved  insufficient,  the  com 
pany  was  at  length  forced  to  give  up  permanently 
its  right  of  exclusive  trade,  still  exacting  its  share 
of  beaver  and  mouse  skins.  This  was  ita  chief 
source  of  profit ;  it  begrudged  every  sou  deducted 
from  it  for  charges  of  government,  and  the  king 
was  constantly  obliged  to  do  at  his  own  cost  that 
wliich  the  company  should  have  done.  In  one 
point  it  showed  a  ceaseless  activity ;  and  this  was 
the  levying  of  duties,  in  which  it  was  never  known 
to  fail. 

Trade,  even  after  its  exercise  was  permitted, 
was  continually  vexed  by  the  hand  of  authority. 
One  of  Tracy's  first  measures  had  been  to  issue  a 
decree  reducing  the  price  of  whuat  one  half.  The 
council  took  up  the  work  of  regulation,  and  fixed 
the  price  of  all  imported  goods  in  three  several 
tariffs,  —  one  for  Quebec,  one  for  Three  Rivers,  and  i 
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one  for  Montreal.'  It  may  well  be  believed  that 
there  was  in  Canada  little  capital  and  little  enter- 
prise. Industrially  and  commercially,  the  colony 
was  almost  dead.  Talon  set  liimaelf  to  galvanize 
it;  and,  if  one  man  coidd  have  supplied  the  mtelli- 
gence  and  energy  of  a  whole  community,  the  reaiilta 
would  have  been  triumphant. 

He  had  received  elaborate  instructiona,  and  they 
indicate  an  ardent  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  Canaila. 
Colbert  had  written  to  him  that  the  true  means  to 
strengtlien  the  colony  was  to  "  cause  justice  to  reign, 
establish  a  good  police,  protect  the  inhabitants, 
discipline  them  against  enemies,  and  procure  for 
them  peace,  repose,  and  plenty."*  "And  as,"  the 
minister  f  mother  says,  "  the  king  regards  his  Cana- 
dian subjects,  from  the  liighest  to  the  lowest,  almost 
as  his  own  children,  and  wishes  them  to  enjoy 
equally  with  the  people  of  France  the  mildness  and 
happiness  of  liis  reign,  the  Sieur  Talon  will  study 
to  solace  them  in  all  things  and  encourage  them  to 
trade  and  industry.  And,  seeing  that  nothing  can 
better  promote  this  end  than  enteiing  into  the 
details  of  their  households  and  of  all  their  little 
affairs,  it  wUl  not  be  amiss  that  he  visit  all  tlieir 
settlements  one  after  the  other  in  order  to  leam 
their  true  condition,  provide  as  much  as  possi- 
ble for  their  wants,  and,  performing  the  duty  of  a 
good  head  of  a  family,  put  them  in  the  way  of 
making  some  profit."  The  intendant  was  also  told 
to  encourage  fathers  to  inspire  their  children  with 
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piety,  together  with  "profound  love  aiid  respect 
for  the  royal  person  of  his  Majesty."^ 

Talon  entered  on  his  work  with  admirable  zeal. 
Sometimes  he  used  authority,  sometimes  persuasion, 
sometimes  promises  of  reward.  Sometimes,  again, 
he  tried  the  force  of  example.  Thus  he  built  a 
{ship  to  show  the  people  how  to  do  it,  and  rouse 
tiiem  to  imitation.*  Three  or  four  years  later,  the 
experiment  was  repeated.  This  time  it  was  at  the 
cost  of  the  king,  who  appUed  the  sum  of  forty  thou- 
sand livres^  to  the  double  purpose  of  promoting 
the  art  of  ship-building,  and  saving  the  colonists 
from  vagrant  habits  by  giving  them  employment. 
Talon  wrote  that  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  had 
been  supplied  that  smnmer  with  work  at  the  charge 
of  government.* 

He  despatched  two  engineers  to  search  for  coal, 
lead,  iron,  copper,  and  other  minerals.  Important 
discoveries  of  iron  were  made ;  but  three  genera- 
tions were  destined  to  pass  before  the  mines  were 
successfully  worked.^  The  copper  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior raised  the  intendant's  hopes  for  a  time,  but  he 
was  soon  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  too 
renlote  to  be  of  practical  value.  He  labored  vig- 
orously to  develop  arts  and  manufactures ;  made 
a  barrel  of  tar,  and  sent  it  to  the  king  as  a  speci- 
men ;  caused  some  of  the  colonists  to  make  cloth 

1  Instruction  au  Sieur  Talon^  27  Mars^  1666. 

2  Talon  a  Colbert,  Oct.,  1667 ;   Colbert  a  Talon,  20  Fev.,  1668 
«  D^peche  de  Colbert,  11  Fev.,  1671. 

*  Talon  a  Colbert,  2  Nov.,  1671. 

^  Charlevoix  speaks  of  these  mines  as  having  been  forgotten  foi 
seventy  years,  and  rediscovered  in  his  time.  After  passing  through 
various  hanis,  they  were  finally  worked  on  the  king's  account. 
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of  the  wool  of  the  sheep  which  the  king  had  sent 
out ;  encouraged  othera  to  establish  a  tannery,  and 
also  a  factory  of  hata  and  of  shoes.  The  Sieur 
Follin  was  induced  by  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  to 
begin  the  making  of  aoap  and  potash.'  The  people 
wore  ordered  to  grow  henip,^  and  urged  to  gather 
tlie  nettlea  of  the  country  as  material  for  cordage ; 
and  the  Ursulinea  were  supplied  with  flax  and  wool, 
in  order  that  they  might  teach  girls  to  weave  and 
spin. 

Talor.  was  especially  anxious  to  establish  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  ;  and,  to  make 
a  beginning,  he  freighted  the  vessel  he  had  built 
with  salted  cod,  salmon,  eels,  pease,  fish-oil,  staves, 
and  planks,  and  sent  her  thither  to  exchange  her 
cargo  for  sugar,  which  she  was  in  turn  to  ex- 
change in  France  for  goods  suited  for  the  Canadian 
market.'  Another  favorite  object  with  him  was 
the  fiwhery  of  seals  and  white  porpoises  for  the 
sake  of  their  oil ;  and  some  of  the  chief  merchants 
were  urged  to  undertake  it,  as  well  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  stationary  cod-fisheries  along  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence.  But,'  with  every  encouragement, 
many  years  passed  before  this  valuable  industry 
was  placed  on  a  firm  basis. 

Talon  saw  with  concern  the  huge  consumption 
of  wine  and  brand}'  among  the  settlers,  costing 
them,  as  he  wrote  to  Colbert,  a  hundred  thousand 
livrcs  a  year;    and,  to  keep  this  money  in   the 

I  Rf/pftre  rfu  Ctmseil  Sotwerain, 

*  Marie  de  I'lnciiniBtiDii,  Ckoix  det  Leiirta  lU  STl. 

■  Le  Mercier,  Rel.  1607.  3 ;   Dipieha  dt  Talim 
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colony,  he  declared  his  intention  of  building  a 
brewery.  The  minister  approved  the  plan,  not 
only  on  economic  grounds,  but  because  "  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  would  thereafter  cause  no  more 
scandal  by  reason  of  the  cold  nature  of  beer,  the 
vapors  whereof  rarely  deprive  men  of  the  use 
of  judgment."^  The  brewery  was  accordingly 
built,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  poorer  colo- 
nists. 

Nor  did  the  active  intend  ant  fail  to  acquit  him- 
self of  the  duty  of  domiciliary  visits,  enjoined 
upon  him  by  the  royal  instructions ;  a  point  on 
which  he  was  of  one  mind  with  his  superiors,  for 
he  writes  that  "  those  charged  in  this  country  with 
his  Majesty's  affairs  are  under  a  strict  obligation 
to  enter  into  the  detail  of  families."  ^  Accordingly 
we  learn  from  Mother  Juchereau,  that  "  he  studied 
with  the  affection  of  a  father  how  to  succor  the 
poor  and  cause  the  colony  to  grow ;  entered  into 
the  minutest  particulars ;  visited  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  caused  them  to  visit  him ;  learned 
what  crops  each  one  was  raising;  taught  those 
who  had  wheat  to  sell  it  at  a  profit,  helped  those 
who  had  none,  and  encouraged  everybody."  And 
Dollier  de  Casson  represents  him  as  visiting  in 
turn  every  house  at  Montreal,  and  giving  aid  from 
the  king  to  such  as  needed  it.^  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals,  were  sent  out 
at  the  royal  charge  in  considerable  numbers,  and 

^  Colbert  h  Talon,  20  Fev.,  1668. 

S  M^mmre  de  1667. 

s  HUtoire  da  Monir^,  ▲.d.  1666, 1667. 
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diatributed  gratuitously,  with  an  order  that  none 
of  the  young  should  be  killed  till  the  country  was 
sufficiently  stocked.  Large  quantities  of  gootia 
were  also  sent  from  the  same  high  quarter.  Some 
of  these  were  distributed  as  gifts,  and  the  rest 
bartered  for  corn  to  supply  the  troops.  Aa  the 
intendant  perceived  that  the  farmers  lost  much 
time  in  coming  from  their  distant  clearings  to  buy 
necessaries  at  Quebec,  he  caused  his  agents  to 
furnish  them  with  the  king's  goods  at  their  own 
houses,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  merchanta 
of  Quebec,  who  complained  that  their  accustomed 
trade  was  thus  forestalled.' 

These  were  not  the  only  cares  which  occupied 
the  mind  of  Talon.  He  tried  to  open  a  road 
across  the  country  to  Acadia,  an  almost  impossible 
taslt,  in  wliich  he  and  his  successors  completely 
failed.  Under  his  auspices,  Albiinel  penetrated  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  Saint  Lusson  took  possession  in 
the  king's  name  of  the  country  of  the  Upper 
Lakes.  It  was  Talon,  in  short,  who  prepared  the 
way  for  the  remarkable  series  of  explorations 
described  in  another  work,^  Again  and  again 
lie  urged  upon  Colbert  and  the  king  a  measure 
from  which,  had  it  taken  e£Eect,  momentous  con- 
Bequeuces  must  have  sprung.  This  was  the  pur- 
chase or  seizure  of  New  York,  involving  the 
isolation  of  New  England,  the  subjection  of 
the  Iroquois,  and  the  undisputed  control  of  half 
the  continent. 


1 


1   Taloa  4  Colhert.  10  A'ni;.,  1070. 

'  La  Saile  and  Ike  Dincovtnj  ofihe  Great  Wtsi 
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Great  as  were  his  opportunities  of  abusing  his 
trust,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  took  advantage 
of  them.  He  held  lands  and  houses  in  Canada/ 
owned  the  brewery  which  he  had  established,  and 
embarked  in  various  enterprises  of  productive 
industry ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  he  is  no- 
where accused  of  making  UUcit  gains,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  acquitted  himself  of  his 
charge  with  entire  fidelity •*  His  health  failed  in 
1668,  and  for  this  and  other  causes  he  asked  for 
his  recall.  Colbert  granted  it  with  strong  expres- 
sions  of  regret ;  and  when,  two  years  later,  he  re- 
smned  the  intendancy,  the  colony  seems  to  have 
welcomed  his  return. 

1  In  1682,  the  Intendant  Meules,  in  a  despatch  to  the  minutet, 
makes  a  statement  of  Talon's  property  m  Quebec.  The  chief  items  are 
the  brewery  and  a  house  of  some  value  on  the  descent  of  Mountain 
Street.  He  owned,  also,  the  valuable  seignioiy,  afterwards  baronj, 
Des  Islets,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

'  Some  imputations  against  him,  not  of  much  weight,  are,  howeTefj 
made  in  a  memorial  of  Aubert  de  la  Cheinaye,  a  merchant  of  Qoebeo 
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The  peopling  of  Canada  was  due  in  the  main  toJ 
the  king.  Before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
entire  population,  priests,  nuna,  traders,  and  set- 
tlers, did  not  exceed  twenty-five  hundred ; '  but 
scarcely  had  he  reached  his  majority  when  the  ship- 
ment of  men  to  the  colony  was  aystematically  be- 
gun. Even  in  Argenson's  time,  loads  of  emigrants 
sent  out  by  the  Crown  were  landed  every  year  at 
Quebec.  The  Sulpitians  of  Montreal  also  brought 
over  colonists  to  people  their  seigniorial  estate ;  the 
same  waa  true  on  a  small  scale  of  one  or  two  other 
proprietors,  and  once  at  least  the  company  sent  a 
considerable  number:  yet  the  government  was 
the  chief  agent  of  emigration.  Colbert  did  the 
work,  and  the  king  paid  for  it. 

In  1661,  Laval  wrote  to  the  cardinals  of    the 
Propaganda,  that  during  the  past  two  years  the 

'  Le  Clerc,  ElablUf-^ti'-  de  la  Fog,  II  4 
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king  liad  spent  two  hundred  thousand  livres  on 
the  colony ;  that,  since  1659,  he  had  sent  out  three 
hundred  men  a  year ;  and  that  he  had  promised  to 
send  an  equal  number  every  summer  dviring  ten 
years.'  These  men  were  sent  by  squads  in  mer- 
chant-ships, each  one  of  which  was  required  to 
carry  a  certain  number.  In  many  instances,  emi- 
grants were  bound  on  their  arrival  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  colonists  already  established.  In 
this  case  the  employer  paid  them  wages,  and  after 
a  term  of  three  years  they  became  settlers  them- 
selves.^ 

The  destined  emigrants  were  collected  by  agents 
in  the  provinces,  conducted  to  Dieppe  or  Kochelle, 
and  thence  embarked.  At  first  men  were  sent 
from  RocheUe  itself,  and  its  neighborhood;  but 
Laval  remonstrated,  declaring  that  he  wanted 
none  from  that  ancient  stronghold  of  heresy.' 
The  people  of  RocheUe,  indeed,  found  no  favor  in 
Canada.  Another  writer  describes  them  as  "  per- 
sons of  little  conscience,  and  almost  no  religion," 
adding  that  the  Normans,  Percherons,  Picards,  and 
peasants  of  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  are  docile, 
industrious,  and  far  more  pious.  "It  is  impor- 
tant," he  concludes,  "  in  beginning  a  new  colony, 
to  sow  good  seed."  *  It  was,  accordingly,  from  the 
north-western  provinces  that  most  of  the  emigrants 

^  LetJtrt  de  Laval  envoy€e  h  Rome.  21  Oct,,  1661  (extract  in  Faillon  from 
Archives  of  the  Propaganda). 

3  Marie  de  rincamation,  18  AoOt,  1664.  These  engagA  were  tome 
times  also  brought  over  by  private  persons. 

»  Colbert  h  Laval,  18  Mars,  1664. 

*  MAnoire  de  1664  (anonymous') 
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were  drawn.'  They  seem  in  the  mam  to  have 
been  a  decent  peasantry,  though  writers  who,  from 
their  position,  should  have  been  well  informed, 
have  denounced  them  in  unmeasm-ed  terms.* 
Some  of  them  could  read  and  write,  and  Bomf 
brought  with  them  a  little  money. 

Talon  was  constantly  begging  for  more  men, 
till  Louis  XIV.  at  length  took  alarm.  Colbert 
replied  to  the  over-zealous  intendant,  that  the 
king  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  depopulate 
France,  in  order  to  people  Canada ;  that  he  wanted 
men  for  his  armie.s ;  and  that  the  colony  must  rely 
chiefly  on  increase  from  within.  StiU  the  ship- 
ments did  not  cease ;  and,  even  while  tempering 
the  anlor  of  his  agent,   the    king   gave    another 


'  See  a  paper  by  Garnenii  in  Ce  N<illonal  of  Quebec,  2B  Oetolwr,  1866, 
embodying  the  results  of  researcb  among  the  papers  of  [he  early  nolariw 
of  Qiiebec  The  chief  emigrnlion  was  from  Paris,  Kormamly,  Poiton, 
Pays  d'Aunis,  Brittany,  and  Picardy.  Nearly  aU  tliose  from  Paris  ware 
sent  by  the  king  from  houses  of  chsrily. 

*  "  Une  foule  d'aveniiiriers,  ramaBae's  au  haiard  en  France,  presque 
tons  de  la  lie  du  peupie,  la  plupart  aber<fs  de  dettes  oa  charge  de  crimes." 
etc.  La  Tour,  Vie  de  Laoal,  Liy.  IV.  "  Le  vice  a  oblige  la  plupart  de 
cliertlier  ce  pays  eomme  un  asile  pour  se  mettre  hcouverldB  lears  criraes," 
Menles,  Dr/ticlie  de  I6S2.  Meulee  nai  iatendant  in  that  year.  Marie 
de  I'Incanialion,  after  speaking  of  the  emigrants  as  of  a  very  mixed 
cimracter,  saya  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  send  a  few  «lio 
were  good  CliriKtians,  ratlier  llian  so  many  who  give  so  much  trouble. 
ZeWrerfu  — Oc(„lG09. 

Le  Clerc,  on  the  other  hand,  is  emphatic  In  praise,  calling  the  early 
txiloniete.  "tiia  hounClesgens.ayanCde  la  probiti5,de  ladroiCiire,et<le  Is 
religion.  ,  .  ,  L'on  a  examine  el  choisi  les  habitants,  etrenvoy^  en  France 
les  personnes  videnses."  If,  he  adds,  any  such  were  left  "  ils  eflaiaient 
glorieusement  par  leur  penitence  les  laches  de  leur  premidre  condition." 
Charlevoix  ii  alniosl  as  strong  in  pruiae  aa  La  Tour  in  censure.  Both  of 
them  wrote  in  the  next  century.  We  shall  bare  means  hereafter  of 
Judging  between  these  oonSicting 
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proof  how  much  he  had  the  growth  of  Canada  at 
heart.* 

The  regiment  of  Carignan-Sali^res  had  been  or- 
dered home,  with  the  exception  of  four  companies 
kept  in  garrison,^  and  a  considerable  number  dis- 
charged in  order  to  become  settlers.  Of  those  who 
returned,  six  companies  were,  a  year  or  two  later, 
sent  back,  discharged  in  their  turn,  and  con- 
verted into  colonists.  Neither  men  nor  officers  were 
positively  constrained  to  remain  in  Canada ;  but  the 
officers  were  told  that  if  they  wished  to  please  his 
Majesty  this  was  the  way  to  do  so ;  and  both  they  and 
the  men  were  stimulated  by  promises  and  rewards. 
Fifteen  hundred  livres  were  given  to  La  Motte,  be- 
cause he  had  married  in  the  country  and  meant  to 
remain  there.  Six  thousand  livres  were  assigned 
to  other  officers,  because  they  had  followed,  or  were 
about  to  follow,  La  Motte's  example  ;  and  twelve 
thousand  were  set  apart  to  be  distributed  to  the 
soldiers  under  similar  conditions.^  Each  soldier 
who  consented  to  remain  and  settle  was  promised 
a  grant  of  land  and  a  hundred  livres  in  money ;  or, 
if  he  preferred  it,  fifty  Uvres  with  provisions  for  a 
year.  This  military  colonization  had  a  strong  and 
Insting  influence  on  the  character  of  the  Canadian 
people. 

1  The  king  had  sent  out  more  emigrantt  than  he  had  promised,  to 
judge  from  the  census  reports  during  the  years  1666,  1667,  and  1668. 
The  total  population  for  those  years  is  8418, 4812,  and  5870,  respectively. 
A  small  part  of  this  growth  may  he  set  down  to  emigration  not  widei 
government  auspices,  and  a  large  part  to  natural  increase,  which  wai 
enormous  at  this  time,  from  causes  which  will  soon  appear. 

2  Colbert  h  Talon,  20  Fcv.,  1668. 
»  Thid, 
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But  if  the  colony  was  to  grow  from  within,  the 
new  settlers  must  have  wives.  For  some  years 
past,  the  Sulpitians  had  sent  out  young  women  for 
the  supply  of  Montreal ;  and  the  king,  on  a  larger 
scale,  continued  the  benevolent  work.  Girls  for 
the  colouy  were  taken  from  the  hospitals  of  Paris 
and  of  Lyons,  which  were  not  so  much  hospitals  for 
the  sick  as  houses  of  refuge  for  the  poor.  Mother 
Mary  writes  in  1665  that  a  hundred  had  come  that 
Bummer,  and  were  nearly  all  provided  with  hus- 
bands, and  that  two  hundred  more  were  to  come 
nest  year.,  The  case  was  urgent,  for  the  demand 
was  great.  Complaints,  however,  were  soon  heard 
that  women  from  cities  made  indifferent  partners  ; 
and  peasant  girls,  healthy,  strong,  and  accustomed 
to  field  work,  were  demanded  in  their  place.  Peas- 
ant girls  were  therefore  sent,  but  this  was  not  all. 
Officers  as  well  as  men  wanted  wives;  and  Talon 
asked  for  a  consignment  of  young,  ladies.  His  re-  J 
quest  was  promptly  answered.  In  1667,  he  writes:  M 
"  They  send  us  eighty-four  girls  from  Dieppe  and 
twenty-five  from  Rochelle  ;  among  them  are  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  pretty  good  birth ;  several  of  them 
are  really  demoiselles,  and  tolerably  well  brought 
lip."  They  complained  of  neglect  and  hardsliip 
during  the  voyage,  "  1  shall  do  what  I  can  to  soothe 
then-  discontent,"  adds  the  intendant ;  "  for  if  they 
write  to  their  correspondents  at  home  how  ill  tliey 
liave  been  treated  it  would  be  an  obstacle  to  youi 
plan  of  sending  ua  next  year  a  number  of  select  ' 
young  ladies." ' 

>ea  demoiwUea  bien  colsiea."     Talon  h  Colhtrt,  27  Ort.    Ifl 
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Thi-ee  years  later  we  find  him  asking  for  threeB 
or  four  more  in  behalf  of  certtiin  bachelor  officersif 
The  response  surpassed  his  utmost  wishes ;  and  h& 
wrote  again;  "It  is  not  expedient  to  send  more 
demoiselles.     I  have  had  this  year  fifteen  of  thea 
instead  of  the  four  I  asked  for."  ' 

As    regards    peasant   girls,    the  supply   rarel« 
equalled   the  demand.     Count   Frontenac,    Cou: 
celle's  successor,  complained  of  the  scarcity : 
a  hundred  and  fifty  girls  and  as  many  servanta,"  1 
says,  "  had  been  sent  out  this  year,  they  woulcE 
all    have    found   husbands    and   masters   within  i 
month."  * 

The    character   of    these    candidates  for  niatri«J 
mony  has  not  escaped  tlie  pen  of  slander.     Tha? 
caustic  La  Hontan,  writing  fifteen  or  twentj'  yeartfj 
after,  draws  the  following  sketch  of  the  mothera 
of  Canada:  "After  the  regiment  of  Carignan  wai 
disbanded,    ships   were    sent    out    freighted   witl 
girls  of  indifferent  virtue,  under  the  direction  of  ai| 
few   pious   old  duennas,  who  divided    them 
three    classes.     These  vestals  were,  so  to  speak,! 
piled  one  on  the  other  in  three    different   hall 
where  the  bridegrooms    chose    their   brides   as  i 
butcher  chooses  his  sheep  out  of  the  midst  of  iham 


J  Talon  h  CnBHrri,  2  Nov.,  1671, 

'  Frontimac  a  Colbert,  2  Noa.,  1972.     "^Ws  year  only  eleven  gzrla  b 
bees  seat.    The  *Liircity  wrb  liue  to  the  Indiscretion  of  Tnlon,  wlio  li 
written  to  llie  minister  Chat,  aa  many  of  the  aid  eeiilerB  had  duiigbteril 
juat  becumiiig  marriageable,  it  would  be  well,  in  oriler  that  they  mi^ifa 
Snd  bosbaDde,  to  senil  no  more  girls  from  France  ai  present. 

The  next  year,  1673,  tlie  king  writes  lliat,  though  he  is  inTolved  in  jk 
great  war,  whiuh  needs  all  his  reaourcei,  he  lias  neverllielesa  i( 
more  girla 
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Dock.  There  was  wherewith  to  content  the  mort 
fantastical  in  these  three  harems ;  for  here  were 
to  be  seen  the  tall  and  the  short,  the  blond  and 
the  brown,  the  plump  and  the  lean ;  everybody, 
in  short,  found  a  shoe  to  fit  him.  At  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  not  one  was  left.  I  am  told  that  the 
plumpest  were  taken  first,  because  it  was  thought 
that,  being  less  active,  they  were  more  likely  to 
keep  at  home,  and  that  they  could  resist  the  winter 
cold  better.  Those  who  wanted  a  wife  applied  to 
the  du'ectresses,  to  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
make  known  their  possessions  and  means  o£  liveli- 
hood before  taking  from  one  of  the  three  classes 
the  girl  whom  they  found  most  to  their  liking. 
The  marriage  was  concluded  forthwith,  with  the 
help  of  a  priest  and  a  notary,  and  the  next  day  the 
governor-general  caused  the  couple  to  be  pre- 
sented with  an  ox,  a  cow,  a  pair  of  swine,  a  pair 
of  fowls,  two  barrels  of  salted  meat,  and  eleven 
crowns  in  money." ' 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  girls,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  amusing  sketch  is,  in  the 
main,  msdiciously  untrue.  Since  the  colony  began, 
it  had  been  the  practice  to  send  back  to  France 
women  of  the  class  alluded  to  by  La  Hontan,  aa 
soon  as  they  became  notorious.'     Those  who  were 

>  La  Miiutan,  Ntmneauz  Viu/aga,  I.  11  |1T(W).  In  some  of  ths  itbar 
editiung,  the  same  Account  U  j^iven  in  different  words,  equally  lirely  and 
<<;»iidalous. 

■  This  ia  the  ilAtcmenl  of  Buuclier.  a  good  authoritj.  A  case  of  tha 
■ort  in  tSGS  i>  meotiuDed  in  the  uorrespoudence  uf  Argetison.  Bouclier 
■ays  furtlier,  that  an  aseurance  of  good  cliuracter  wae  required  from  Iha 
relslioni  or  friend*  of  the  girl  wlm  nisheil  to  embark.  Tliii  refers  to  ■ 
period  anterior  tu  IliOS.  wjicu  Buui:iier  wrote  his  ixiak.  Colliert  evidentlj 
eared  (oi  no  qualification  excegii  the  capacitT  of  nialeroity. 
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not  taken  from  institutions  of  charity  usually  be- 
longed to  the  families  of  peasants  overburdened 
with  children,  and  glad  to  find  the  chance  of  estab- 
lishing them.^  How  some  of  them  were  obtained 
appears  from  a  letter  of  Colbert  to  Harlay,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen.  "  As,  in  the  parishes  about 
Rouen,"  he  writes,  "  fifty  or  sixty  girls  might  be 
found  who  would  be  very  glad  to  go  to  Canada  to 
be  married,  I  beg  you  to  employ  your  credit  and 
authority  with  the  cur6s  of  thirty  or  forty  of  these 
parishes,  to  try  to  find  in  each  of  them  one  or  two 
girls  disposed  to  go  voluntarily  for  the  sake  of  a 
settlement  in  life."^ 

Mistakes  nevertheless  occurred.  "  Along  with 
the  honest  people,"  complains  Mother  Mary, "  comes 
a  great  deal  of  canaille  of  both  sexes,  who  cause  a 
great  deal  of  scandal."  ^  After  some  of  the  young 
women  had  been  married  at  Quebec,  it  was  foimd 
that  they  had  husbands  at  home.     The  priests 

1  T^motgnage  de  la  Mhre  du  Plessis  de  Sainte-Helkne  (extract  in  Faillon). 

2  Colbert  a  VArcheveqm  de  Rouen,  27  Fev.,  1670. 

That  they  were  not  always  destitute  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage 
in  one  of  Talon's  letters.  ''  Entre  les  fiUes  qu'on  fait  passer  ici  il  y  en  a 
qui  ont  de  legitimes  et  considerables  pretentions  aux  successions  de  leurs 
parents,  m§me  entre  celles  qui  sont  tiroes  de  THdpital  G^n^ral."  The 
General  Hospital  of  Paris  had  recently  been  established  (1656)  as  a 
house  of  refuge  for  the  "  Bohemians/'  or  vagrants  of  Paris.  The  royal 
edict  creating  it  says  that  "  les  pauvres  mendiants  et  invalides  des  deux 
sexes  y  seraient  enferm^s  pour  estre  employes  aux  manufactures  et  aultres 
travaux  selon  leur  pouvoir."  They  were  gathered  by  force  in  the  streets 
by  a  body  of  special  police,  called  "  Archers  de  THopital."  They  re- 
sisted at  first,  and  serious  riots  ensued.  In  1662,  the  General  Hospital 
of  Paris  cgntained  6262  paupers.  See  Clement,  Histoire  de  Colbert^  118. 
Mother  de  Sainte-Hel^ne  says  that  the  girls  sent  from  this  asylum  had 
been  there  from  childhood  in  charge  of  nuns. 

'  "  Beaucoup  de  canaille  de  Tun  et  i'autre  sexe  qui  causent  beaucoup 
de  scandale."    Lettre  du  —  Oct.,  1669. 
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became  oautious  in  tying  the  matrimonial  knot, 
and  Colbert  thereupon  ordered  that  each  girl  should 
provide  herself  with  a  certificate  from  the  cure  or 
magistrate  of  her  parish  to  the  effect  that  she  waa 
free  to  marry.  Nor  was  the  practical  intendant 
onraindful  of  other  precautions  to  smooth  the 
path  to  the  desired  goal.  "  The  girls  destined  for 
this  country,"  he  writes,  "  besides  bemg  strong  and 
healthy,  ought  to  be  entirely  free  from  any  natural 
blemish  or  any  thing  personally  repulsive."  ' 

Thus  qualified  canonically  and  physically,  the 
annual  consignment  of  young  women  was  shipped 
to  Quebec,  in  charge  of  a  matron  employed  and 
paid  by  the  king.  Iler  task  was  not  an  easy  one, 
for  the  troop  under  her  care  was  apt  to  consist  of 
what  Mother  Mary  in  a  moment  of  unwonted  levity 
calls  "  mixed  goods."  ^  On  one  occasion  the  office 
was  undertaken  by  the  pious  widow  of  Jean  Bour- 
don. Her  flock  of  a  himdred  and  fifty  girls,  says 
Mother  Mary,  "  gave  her  no  little  trouble  on  the 
voyage  ;  for  they  are  of  all  sorts,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  rude  and  hard  to  manage."  Madame 
Boui'don  was  not  daunted.  She  not  only  saw  her 
charge  distributed  and  married,  but  she  continued 
to  receive  and  care  for  the  subsequent  ship-loada 
as  they  arrived  summer  after  summer.     She  waa 

'  Talon  a  CMert,  10  Nov..  1670, 

»  "  Une  raftrchandise  in61i5e."  Letm  da  — 1668.  In  that  year,  1668, 
the  king  apent  40,000  livres  in  Ihe  sliipmenl  of  men  and  girli.  In  1669, 
a  hunilred  and  fiay  girU  were  sent ;  in  16T0,  a  bondreil  an<1  alxly-Sre ; 
and  Talon  asks  for  a  hundred  and  fill}'  or  two  handrei]  mora  to  auppljr 
tlie  iddien  wlio  had  got  ready  their  botuea  and  ctexTinga,  and  were  now 
prapared  to  marry.  The  toinl  nuniber  of  girli  lent  from  1666  to  1678. 
Incluiive,  waa  about  a  tboaaand. 

13 
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indeed  chief  among  the  pious  duennas  of  whom  ] 
Hontaii    irreverently  speaks.      Marguerite   Boui 
geoys    did   the  fiame  good  offices  for  the  youn 
women  sent  to  Montreal.    Here  the  "  king's  gii'ls,* 
as  they  were  called,  were  all  lodged  together  in  i 
house  to  which  the  suitors  repaired  to  make  theiJ 
selection.    "  I  was  obliged  to  live  there  myself,'  '■ 
writes  the  excellent  nun,  "  because  families  were 
to  be  formed  ;" '  that  is  to  say,  because  it  was  she 
who    superintended    these    extemporized    unions. 
Meanwhile  she  taught  the  girls  their  catechism, 
and,  more  fortunate  than  Madame  Bom-don,  in- 
spired them  with  a  confidence  and  affection  which 
they  retained  long  after. 

At  Quebec,  where  the  matrimonial  market  was 
on  a  larger  scale,  a  more  ample  bazaar  was  needed_ 
That  the  girls  were  assorted  into  three  classes,  each 
penned  up  for  selection  in  a  separate  hall,  is  a 
statement  probable  enough  in  itself,  but  resting  on 
no  better  autliority  than  that  of  La  Uuntau.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  they  were  submitted  together  to 
the  inspection  of  the  suitor;  and  the  awkward 
young  peasant  or  the  rugged  soldier  of  Carignau 
was  required  to  choose  a  bride  without  delay  from 
among  the  anxious  candidates.  They,  on  their 
part,  were  permitted  to  reject  any  applicant  who 
displeased  them,  and  the  first  question,  we  are  told, 
which  most  of  them  asked  was  whether  the  suitor 
had  a  house  and  a  farm. 

Great  as  was  the  call  for  wives,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  stimulate  it.    The  new  settler  was  at  once 

1  ExWact  JQ  Faillon.  OTomV  Franfaiie.  HI.  214, 
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enticed  aiid  driven  into  wedlock.  Bounties  wexe 
offered  on  early  raarringes.  Twenty  livres  were 
given  to  oach  youth  who  married  before  the  age 
ni  twenty,  and  to  each  girl  who  married  before  the 
age  of  sixteen.'  This,  which  was  called  the  "  king's 
gift,"  was  exclusive  of  the  dowry  given  by  him  to 
every  girl  brought  over  by  liis  orders.  The  dowry 
varied  greatly  in  form  and  value ;  but,  according 
to  Mother  Mary,  it  was  sometimes  a  house  with 
provifiona  for  eight  months.  More  often  it  waa 
fifty  livres  in  household  supplies,  besides  a  barrel 
or  two  of  salted  meat.  The  royal  solicitude  ex- 
tended al.''0  to  the  children  of  colonists  already 
established.  "  1  pray  you,"  writes  Colbert  to 
TaIon>  "  to  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  people,  that  their  prosperity,  their  subsistr 
ence,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  them,  depend  on  a 
general  resolution,  never  to  be  departed  from,  to 
marry  youths  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  and 
girls  at  fourteen  or  fifteen ;  since  abmidance  can 
never  come  to  them  except  through  the  abundance 
of  men."  ^  This  counsel  was  followed  by  appropri- 
ate action.  Any  father  of  a  family  who,  without 
flhowing  good  cause,  neglected  to  marry  his  chil- 
dren when  they  had  reached  the  ages  of  twenty 
wid  sixteen  was  fined ; "  and  each  father  thus  de- 
linquent was  required'to  present  himself  every  six 
months  to  the  local  authorities  to  declare  what 

■  ArrSl  da  ConteU  d'Etat  rfu  Roy  (nee  Edits  et  Ordonnaneei,  I.  67). 

"   Colbert  i  Talm,  20  Ftv..  IflOS. 

>  Arrftii  da  Coiueil  d'Etat,  IfiStl  (cited  b<r  Faillon) ;  Arrit  du  Ommtl  t 
d  Ela(,  laiO  {set  Ediu  «l  Ordmnanca  L67);  Ordaimanadu  Rm/,0  Aa^M 
16o9.     See  CUment,  latlraetion;  etc.   de  Colbert,  HI  2iue  Paitie,  657. 
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reason,  if  any,  he  had  for  such  delay  .^  Orders 
were  issued,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  yearly 
ships  from  France,  that  all  single  men  should  marry 
within  a  fortnight  after  the  landing  of  the  prospec- 
tive Ijrides.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  the  obdurate 
bachelor.  Talon  issued  an  order  forbidding  un- 
married men  to  hunt,  fish,  trade  with  the  Indians^ 
or  go  into  the  woods  under  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever.^ In  short,  they  were  made  as  miserable  as 
possible.  Colbert  goes  further.  He  writes  to  th< 
intendant,  "  those  who  may  seem  to  have  abso- 
lutely renounced  marriage  should  be  made  to 
bear  additional  burdens,  and  be  excluded  from  all 
honors : .  it  would  be  well  even  to  add  some  marks 
of  infamy."^  The  success  of  these  measures  was 
complete.  "  No  sooner,"  says  Mother  Mary,  "  have 
the  vessels  arrived  than  the  young  men  go  to 
get  wives;  and,  by  reason  of  the  great  niunber 
they  are  married  by  thirties  at  a  time."  Through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Canada,  Hymen, 

1  Registre  du  Conseil  Souverain, 

2  Talon  au  Ministre,  10  Oct.,  1670.  Colbert  highly  approves  this  order. 
Faillon  found  a  case  of  its  enforcement  among  the  ancient  records  of 
Montreal.  In  December,  1670,  Franppis  Le  Noir,  an  inhabitant  of  La 
Chine,  was  summoned  before  the  judge,  because,  though  a  single  man,  he 
had  traded  with  Indians  at  his  own  house.  He  confessed  the  fact,  but 
protested  that  he  would  marry  within  three  weeks  after  the  arriral  of 
the  vessels  from  France,  or,  failing  to  do  so,  that  he  would  give  a  hundred 
and  fifty  livres  to  the  church  of  Montreal,  and  an  equal  sum  to  the  hoa 
pital.  On  this  condition  he  was  allowed  to  trade,  but  was  still  forbidden 
to  go  into  the  woods.  The  next  year  he  kept  his  word,  and  married 
Marie  Magdeleine  Charbonnier,  late  of  Paris. 

The  prohibition  to  go  into  the  woods  was  probably  intended  to  prevent 
the  bachelor  from  finding  a  temporary  Indian  substitute  for  a  French  wife. 

^  "  II  serait  k  propos  de  leur  augmenter  les  charges,  de  les  priver  de 
tous  honneurs.  m§me  d'y  ajouter  quelque  marque  d'infamie."  Lettre  du 
aa  Fev,.  166& 
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if  not  Cup5d,  was  whipped  into  a  frenzy  of 
activity.  Dollier  de  Casson  tells  ua  of  a  widow 
who  was  mamed  afresh  before  her  late  husband 
waa  buried.' 

Nor  was  the  fatherly  care  of  the  king  confined 
to  the  humbler  classes  of  his  colonists.  He  wished 
to  form  a  Canadian  noblesse,  to  which  end  early 
marriages  were  thought  needful  among  ofBcers  and 
others  of  the  better  sort.  The  progress  of  such 
marriages  was  carefully  watched  and  reported  by 
the  intendant.  We  have  ween  the  reward  bestowed 
upon  La  Motte  for  taking  to  himself  a  wife,  and 
the  money  set  apart  for  the  brother  ofticers  who 
imitated  him.  In  his  de.spatch  of  October,  1667, 
the  intendant  annoimces  that  two  captains  are 
already  married  to  two  damsels  of  the  country ; 
that  a  Ueutenant  has  espoused  a  daughter  of  the 
governor  of  Three  Rivers;  and  that  "  four  ensigns 
are  in  treaty  with  their  mistresses,  and  are  already 
half  engaged."'  The  paternal  care  of  government, 
one  woiJd  think,  could  scarctsly  go  further. 

It  did,  however,  go  fm-ther.  Bounties  Tfere 
offered  on  children.  The  king,  in  comicil,  passed 
a  decree  '■  that  in  future  all  inhabitants  of  the  said 
country  of  Canada  who  shall  have  living  children 
to  the  number  of  ten,  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  not 


I  tliatoin!  du  Monlrfyl,  ij>.  16TI,  1GT2. 

■  "  Quure  enselgneH  toM  en  ponrparler  stcc  leure  mattreiaeg  et  « 
d^i  k  demi  engages."  Dfpicht  du  27  Oct..  1607.  Tlie  lieuteoant  wm 
Rani  Gaultier  de  Varannea.  who  on  tlie  26tti  September,  1667,  married 
Marie  Biicliart,  dmigliterof  Ihenrnvcrnor  of  Three  RiTerB,n!«(/'iop/wy«ir». 
One  of  ihe  cliiliireii  nf  ll^ie  mirriiiKe  wa'  Varennea  de  la  Verendrye, 
nhase  aon  diatovered  tlie  liooky  Mountains. 
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being  priests,  muiiks,  or  nuns,  shall  each  be  paaq 
out  of  the  moneys  aent  by  his  Majesty  to  the  sai 
country  a  pensiou  of  three  hundred  hvres  a  yeaxA 
and  those  who  shall  have  twelve  children,  a  pensi(uifl 
of  four  hundred  livres;    and  that,  to  this  efted 
they  shall  be  reqiured  to  declare  the  number  < 
their  children  every  year  in  the  uionths  of  Ju] 
or  July  to    the  intendant  of  justice,  police, 
finance,  establidbed  in  the  aaid  country,  who,  hav- 
ing verified  the  same,  shall  oi-der  the  payment  t 
aaid  pensions,  one-half  in  cash,  and  the  other  Iia 
at  the  end  of  each  year."  '     This  was  applicable  t 
all,     Colbert  had  before  offered  a  reward,  intended  ' 
specially  for  the  better  class,  of  twelve  hundred 
livres  to  those  who  hiid  fifteen  children,  and  eiglit 
hundred  to  those  who  had  ten. 

These  wise  encouragements,  as  the  worthy  Fal- 
lon calls  them,  were  crowned  with  the  desired 
result,  A  despatch  of  Talon  in  1670  informs  the 
minister  that  most  of  the  young  women  sent  out 
last  summer  are  pregnant  already,  and  in  1671  he 
announces  that  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
children  have  been  born  in  the  colony  during  the 
year  j  a  prodigious  number  in  view  of  the  small 
population.  The  climate  was  supposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly favorable  to  the  health  of  women,  which 
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I,  I.  ST.    It  WH8  thought  at  tills  time  that  tlis 
gilt  bevonie  a  valuable  part  of  the 


population.  The  reproJu^itive  qualitleg  of  Indian  women,  therefore, 
bevame  an  objeut  of  Talon'ii  attention,  and  he  reports  tliat  tliej  impair 
tlieir  fertility  by  nursing  llieir  children  longer  rliun  ie  necessary  ;  "  bat," 
lie  adds,  "  tliid  obstacle  to  the  speedy  building  up  of  the  colony  can  bt 
overcome  by  a  police  regulaUoa."  M^nmre  nir  eStiA  PjOtM  A 
Canada.  IMT. 
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is  «oiQewhat  surprising  in  view  of  recent  American 
experience.  "  The  first  reflection  I  have  to  make," 
says  DoUier  de  Caason,  "  is  on  the  advantage  that 
women  have  in  this  place  (Montreal)  over  men, 
for  though  the  cold  is  very  wholesome  to  both 
sexes,  it  ia  incomparably,  more  so  to  the  female, 
who  is  almost  immortal  here."  Her  fecundity 
matched  her  longevity,  and  was  the  admiration  of 
Talon  and  his  successors,  accustomed  as  they  were 
to  the  scanty  famihes  of  France. 

Why  with  this  great  natural  increase  joined  to 
lin  inunigration  which,  though  greatly  diminishing, 
ilid  not  entirely  cease,  was  there  not  a  correspond- 
iag  increase  in  the  population  of  the  colony  ?  Why, 
more  than  half  a  century  after  the  king  took 
Canada  in  charge,  did  the  census  show  a  total  of 
less  than  twenty-five  thousand  souls  t  The  reasons 
will  appear  hereafter. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Canadian  immigration,  at 
this  its  most  flourishing  epoch,  that  it  was  mainly 
an  immigration  of  single  men  and  single  women 
The  caaes  in  which  entire  families  came  over  were 
comparatively  few.'     The  new  settler  was  found 

■  The  principnl  emignilioii  of  familiea  leeini  to  have  been  in  I66tl 
wlien,  At  Ilia  urgenc;  of  Talon,  then  in  France,  a  considerable  number 
were  lent  out.  In  (he  eariicr  period  tlie  eniigrnUoa  of  fiimiliea  was,  reln- 
li^ely,  much  grealer.  Thus,  in  1634,  tlie  phjaieian  GifEard  brouglit  ovef 
•even  lo  people  bii  seigniory  of  Deauport,  Before  1663,  when  the  king 
took  Uie  colon;  in  lianiJ,  the  emignuits  were  for  the  most  port  uppreoUued 
laborers. 

The  leal  with  which  the  king  entered  into  tlie  work  of  stocking  hia 
colony  Is  ihown  by  ouniberless  paBBitges  in  Ids  letters,  and  those  of  hii 
minister.  "Tbe  end  and  the  rule  of  alt  your  oonduut,"  says  Colbert  la 
the  iot«iidAnt  Bouleroue,  "  should  be  the  incresse  of  Che  colony ;  and  on 
this  point  TOO  should  nuver  be  eatieSeU,  but  kbor  without  ceasing  lo 
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by  the  king ;  sent  over  by  the  king ;  and  supplied 
by  the  king  with  a  wife,  a  farm,  and  sometimes 
with  a  house.  Well  did  Louis  XIV.  earn  the  title 
of  Father  of  New  France.  But  the  royal  zeal  was 
spasmodic.  The  king  was  diverted  to  other  cares, 
and  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Dutch  war  in 
1672  the  regular  despatch  of  emigrants  to  Canada 
wellnigh  ceased ;  though  the  practice  of  disband- 
ing soldiers  in  the  colony,  giving  them  lands,  and 
turning  them  into  settlers,  was  continued  in  some 
degree,  even  to  the  last. 

find  every  imaginable  expedient  for  presenring  the  inhabitanti,  fittnctiiif 
new  ones,  and  multipljing  them  bj  marriage."  /iijfniel»oii  pour  M. 
BouUroue,  1668. 
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We  have  seen  the  settler  landed  and  married; 
let  us  follow  him  to  his  new  home.  At  the  end  of 
Talon's  administration,  the  head  of  the  colony,  that 
is  to  say  the  island  of  Montreal  and  the  borders  of 
the  Richelieu,  was  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  coloniza- 
tion, the  chief  abject  of  which  was  to  protect  the 
reat  of  Canada  against  Iroquois  incursions.  Tho 
landi^  along  the  Richelieu,  from  its  mouth  to  a  point 
above  Chanibly,  were  divided  in  large  seigniorial 
grants  among  several  officers  of  the  regiment  of 
Carignan,  who  in  their  turn  granted  out  the  land 
to  the  soldiers,  reserving  a  sufficient  portion  as 
their  own.  The  officer  thus  became  a  kind  of 
feudal  chief,  and  the  whole  settlement  a  permanent 
military  cantonment  admirably  suited  to  the  object 
in  view.  The  disbanded  soldier  was  practically  a 
soldier  still,  but  he  was  also  a  farmer  and  a  land- 
bolder. 
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Talon  had  recommended  this  plan  aa  being  UQI 
accordance  with  the  example  of  the  Romans.   "  TIw 
practice  of  that  politic  and  martial  people," 
wrote,  "  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  wisely  adopts 
a  country  a   thousand   leagues  distant  from  ita 
monarch.     And  as  the  peace  and  harmony  of  peo-l 
pies  depend  above  all  things  on  their  fidelity  toj 
their  sovereign,  our  first  kings,  better  Bta,teBmetf^ 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  introduced  into  newljJ 
conquered  countries  men  of  war,  of  approved  truat,! 
in  order  at  once  to  hold  the  inhabitants  to  their 
duty  within,  and  repel  the  enemy  from  without." ' 

The  troops  were  accordingly  discharged,  and 
settled  not  alone  on  the  Richelieu,  but  also  along 
the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Lake  St.  Peter  smd 
Montreal,  as  well  as  at  some  other  points.  The 
Sulpitians,  feudal  owners  of  Montreal,  adopted  a 
Bunilar  pohcy,  and  surrounded  their  island  with 
a  border  of  fiefa  large  and  small,  granted  partly  to-^ 
ofificera  and  partly  to  humbler  settlers,  bold,  hardy,  | 
and  practised  In  bush-fighting.  Thus  a  line  of 
sentinels  was  posted  aronnd  their  entire  shore, 
ready  to  give  the  alarm  whenever  an  enemy 
appeared.  About  Quebec  the  settlements,  covered 
as  they  were  by  those  above,  were  for  the  most 
part  of  a  more  pacific  character. 

To  return  to  the  Richelieu.  The  towns  and 
villages  which  have  since  grown  upon  its  banks 
and  along  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
owe  their  names  to  these  officers  of  Carigmin,  an- 
cient lords  of  the  soil :  Sorel,  Chambly,  Saint  Ours, 

1  ProjtU  de  B^iemeat,  16S7  (see  EdiU  el  O^dmnancti,  II.  20). 
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Contrecoeur,  Varennes,  Vercheree.  Yet  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  villagea  sprang  up  at  once.  The 
miUtary  seignior,  valiaut  and  poor  as  Walter  the 
Penniless,  was  in  no  condition  to  work  such  magic. 
His  personal  possessions  usually  consisted  of  little 
but  his  sword  and  the  money  which  the  king  had 
paid  him  for  marrying  a  wife.  A  domain  varyuig 
from  half  a  league  to  six  leagues  in  front  on  the 
river,  and  from  half  a  league  to  two  leagues  in 
depth,  had  been  freely  given  hipi.  When  he  had 
distributed  a  part  of  it  in  allotments  to  the  soldiers, 
a  variety  of  tasks  awaited  him:  to  clear  and  culti- 
vate his  land ;  to  build  his  seigniorial  nmnsion,  often 
a  log  hut ;  to  build  a  fort ;  to  build  a  chapel ;  and 
to  buUd  a  mill.  To  do  all  this  at  once  was  impos- 
sible. Chambly,  the  chief  proprietor  on  the  Riche- 
lieu, was  better  able  than  the  others  to  meet  the 
exigency.  He  built  himself  a  good  house,  where, 
with  cattle  and  sheep  furnished  by  the  king,  he 
lived  in  reasonable  comfort.'  The  king's  fort,  close 
at  hand,  spared  him  and  his  tenants  the  necessity 
of  building  one  for  themselves,  and  furnished,  no 
doubt,  a  null,  a  chapel,  and  a  chaplain.  His  brother 
officers,  Sorel  excepted,  were  less  fortunate.  They 
and  their  tenants  were  forced  to  provide  defence 
as  well  as  shelter.  Their  houses  were  all  built 
together,  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  so  as  to 
form  a  little  fortified  village.  The  ever-active 
benevolence  of  the  king  had  aided  them  in  the 
task,  for  the  soldiers  were  still  maintained  by  him 
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^m     while  clearing  the  lands  and  building  the  bouaeft  1 
^V     destined  to  be  their  own  ;  nor  was  it  till  this  work 

V  was  done  that  tlie  provident  government  despatched 

V  them  to  Quebec  with  orders  to  bring  back  wives. 
The  settler,  thus  lodged  and  wedded,  was  required 
on  hi.i  part  to  aid  in  clearing  lands  for  those  who 
should  come  after  him.* 

I  It  was  chiefly  in  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the 
colony,  that  the  houses  were  gathered  together  in 
palisaded  villages,  thus  forcing  the  settler  to  wallc 
or  paddle  some  distance  to  his  farm.  He  natu- 
rally preferred  to  build  when  he  could  on  the  front 
of  his  farm  itself,  near  the  river,  which  suppUed 
the  place  of  a  road.  As  the  grants  of  land  were 
very  narrow,  his  house  was  not  far  from  that  of 
his  next  neighbor,  and  thus  a  line  of  dwellings  was 
ranged  along  the  sliore,  forming  what  In  local  lan- 
guage was  called  a  cote,  a  use  of  the  word  peculiar 
to  Canada,  where  it  still  prevails. 

The  impoverished  seignior  rarely  built  a  chapel. 
Most  of  the  early  Canadian  churches  were  built 
with  funds  furnished  by  the  seminaries  of  Quebec 
or  of  Montreal,  aided  by  contributions  of  material 
and  labor  from  the  parishioners.^  Meanwhile  masa  ^ 
was  said  in  some  house  of  the  neighborhood  by  ! 

1  "  Sa  Majestif  eemble  pr^teitdre  faire  la  de'penae  enti&re  pour  forniei  j 
to  com  men  cement  cIfb  liabitatiunB  par  I'ttbattiB  du  boiB,  la  calture  «!>■ 
•emence  de  ileuz  arpeos  de  terre,  I'svatice  de  quelques  farinea  aux  fk>  m 
millea  venanlee,"  etc.,  etc.  Frojeli  de  RtyhmeHa,  IGBT,  This  applied  to  I 
civil  and  miiitar;  eelllers  alike.  Tlie  eatablislieil  letilf  r  was  allowed  four  1 
yeara  lo  clear  two  arpenla  of  land  for  a  new-conier.  The  Boldiera  wera 
mimtained  h;  llie  king  during  a  year,  while  preparing  tlieir  [Rrma  and 
houseB.  Talon  aska  that  two  years  mure  be  given  tliem.  Talon  oi 
10  Nov,,  1670. 

I  La  Tour,  Vie  de  Ifiml,  chap.  «. 
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B  missionary  priest,  paddling  lua  canoe  from  village 
tu  village,  or  from  cote  to  cSte. 

The  mill  was  an  object  of  the  last  importance.  - 
It  was  built  of  stoue  and  pierced  with  loopholes,  to 
serve  as  a  blockhouse  in  case  of  attack.  The 
great  mill  at  Montreal  was  one  of  the  chief  de- 
fences of  the  place.  It  was  at  once  the  duty  and 
the  right  of  the  seignior  to  supply  hia  tenants,  cr 
nitlier  vassals,  with  this  essential  requisite,  and 
they  on  their  part  were  required  to  grind  their 
grain  at  his  mill,  leaving  the  fourteenth  part  in 
payment.  But  for  many  years  there  was  not  a 
seigniory  in  Canada,  where  this  fraction  would  pay 
the  wages  of  a  miller;  and,  except  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations,  there  were  few  seigniors  who 
could  pay  the  cost  of  building.  Tlie  first  settlers 
were  usually  forced  to  grind  for  themselves  after 
the  tedious  fashion  of  the  Indians. 

Talon,  in  his  capacity  of  counsellor,  friend,  and 
father  to  all  Canada,  arranged  the  new  settlements 
near  Quebec  in  the  manner  which  he  judged  best, 
and  which  he  meant  to  serve  as  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  colony.  It  was  his  aim  to  concentrate 
population  around  this  point,  so  that,  should  an 
enemy  appear,  the  sound  of  a  cannon-shot  from 
the  Chateau  St.  Louis  might  summon  a  numerous 
body  of  defenders  to  thjs  the  common  point  of 
rendezvous.'  He  bought  a  tract  of  land  near 
Quebec,  laid  it  out,  and  settled  it  as  a  model  seign- 
iory, hoping ,  as  he  says,  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation amony  the  new-made  seigniors  to  wliom  he 

1  Projai  de  lUgttmm,,  1667. 
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had  granted  lands  from  the  king.  ITe  also  laid 
out  at  the  royal  cost  three  vill.igea  m  the  im- 
mediate  neighborhood,  planning  them  with  great 
care,  and  peopling  them  partly  with  families  newly 
arrived,  partly  with  soldiers,  and  partly  with  old 
eettler?,  in  order  that  the  new-comers  might  take 
lessons  from  the  experience  of  these  veterans. 
That  each  village  might  be  complete  in  itself, 
he  furnished  it  as  well  a^  he  could  with  the  need- 
ful carpenter,  mason,  blacksmith,  and  shoemaker. 
Tliese  inland  villages,  called  respectively  Bourg 
"Royal,  Bourg  la  Heine,  and  Bom'g  Talon,  did  not 
prove  very  thrifty.^  Wherever  the  settlers  were 
allowed  to  choose  for  themselves,  they  ranged  their 
dwellings  along  the  watercourses.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Talon's  villages,  one  coiild  have  seen 
nearly  every  house  in  Canada,  by  paddling  a  canoe 
up  the  St,  Lawrence  and  the  Richelieu.  The  set- 
tlements formed  long  thin  lines  on  the  edges  of  the 
rivers ;  a  convenient  arrangement,  but  one  very 
unfavorable  to  defence,  to  ecclesiastical  control,  and 
to  stiflng  government.  The  king  soon  discovered 
this;  and  repeated  orders  were  sent  to  concentrate 
the  inhabitants  and  form  Canada  into  villages, 
instead  of  c6tes.  To  do  so  would  have  involved  a 
general  revocation  of  grants  and  abandonment  of 
houses  and  clearings,  a  measure  too  arbitrary  and 
too  wasteful,  even  for  Louis  XIV.,  and  one  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  enforce.  Canada  persisted  in 
Kttennating  herself,  and  the  royal  will  was  foiled. 
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As  you  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  first 
harboring  place  of  civilization  was  Tadoussac,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  where  the  company 
had  its  trading  station,  where  its  agents  ruled 
supreme,  and  where,  in  early  summer,  all  was 
alive  with  canoes  and  wigwams,  and  troops  of  Mon- 
tagnaia  savages,  bringing  their  furs  to  market. 
Leave  Tadoussac  behind,  and,  embarked  in  a  sail- 
boat or  a  canoe,  follow  the  northern  coast.  Far 
on  the  left,  twenty  miles  away,  the  southern  shore 
lies  pale  and  dim,  and  mountain  ranges  wave  their 
faint  outline  along  tlie  sky.  You  pass  the  beetling 
rocks  of  Mai  Bay,  a  solitude  but  for  the  bark  but 
of  some  wandering  Indian  beneath  the  cliff  j  the 
Ebouleraente  with  their  wild  romantic  gorge,  and 
foaming  waterfalls;  and  the  Bay  of  St.  Paul  with 
its  brond  valley  and  its  woody  mountains,  rich 
with  hidden  stores  of  iron.  Vast  piles  of  savage 
verdure  border  the  mighty  stream,  till  at  length 
the  mountain  of  Cape  Tourmente  upheaves  its  huge 
bulk  from  the  bosom  of  the  water,  shadowed  by 
lowering  clouds,  and  dark  with  forests.  Just 
beyond,  begin  the  settlements  of  Laval's  vast 
seigniory  of  Beaupr^,  which  had  not  been  for- 
gotten in  the  distribution  of  emigrants,  and  which, 
in  1667;  contained  more  inhabitants  than  Quebec 
itaelf.'  The  ribbon  of  rich  meadow  land  that  bor- 
ders that  beautiful  shore,  was  yeUow  with  wheat 

'  TliecensDiof  166Ti;iTeg  toQuel>econl}'448Bou1a ;  Cdte  de Benupr^, 
666;  Beauport,  123;  lalnnil  of  Orleana,  62U;  other  Bettlemeols  included 
nnier  tiie  goTeminenl  of  Quebec,  1,011 ;  CGie  i!e  Lauzon  (eouth  ibore), 
118;  Trail  RiTiirea  and  iM  dependenciei.  666;  MontreaJ,  760. 
Beauiir^  and  lale  d'Orleana  belonj^d  at  Uiii  titne  to  the  biihop. 
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in  harvest  time,  and  on  the  woody  slopes  behind, 
the  frequent  clearings  and  the  solid  little  dwellinga 
of  logs  continued  for  a  long  distance  to  reUeve  the  ' 
earneness  of  the  forest.     After  passing  the  cataract  , 
oi   Montmorenci,    there  was    another   settlement^,! 
much  smaller,  at  Beauport,  the  seigniory  of  the| 
ex-jjhysician  Giffard,  one  of  the  earliest  propiietowl 
in  Canada.     The  neighboring  shores  of  the  island  ' 
of  Orleans  were  also  edged  with  houses  and  clear- 
ings.    The  promontory  of    Quebec  nov  towered 
full  in  sight,  crowned  with  church,  fort,  chateau, 
convents,  and  seminary.     There  was  little  else  on  > 
the  rock.     Priests,  nuns,  government  oflScials,  and 
eoldiers,  were  the  denizens  of  the  Upper  Town; 
while  commerce  and  the  trades  were  cabined  along 
the  strand  beneath.'      From    the    gallery  of   the 
chateau,  you  might  toss  a  pebble  far  down  on  theii 
shingled  roofs.      In   the  midst  of  them  was    the 
magazine    of   the   company,  with   its   two   round 
towers  and  two  projecting  wings.      It  was  here 
Ihat  all  the  beaver-skins  of  the  colony  were  col- 
lected, assorted,  and  shipped  for  France.     The  s 
called  chateau  St.  Louis  was  an  indifferent  woodett  A 
structiire  planted  on  a  site   truly  superb;  above  J 
the  Lower  Town,  above  the  river,  above  the  ships,  J 
gazing  abroad  on   a  majestic  panorama  of  water%j 
forests,  and  mountains.*     Behind  it  waa  the  areftJ 
of  the  fort,  of   which  it  formed  one  side.     The:! 

'  According  to  Juuhereaa,  tliera  were  sevpDtjhougeB  at  Queli«a  about  1 
the  time  of  Traay'a  arrirot. 

'  In  16G0,  an  exact  inventorj'  wna  taken  of  t]]e  contents  of  the  fort  al 
chatnaa ;  a  beggarly  aeuuutit  of  rubbigti.    The  clialeau  waa  tlien  a  loof  1 
low  bufldisg  roofed  witli  atiintjlus. 
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governor  lived  in  the  chateau,  anJ  soldiers  were  ^H 
on  guard  night  and  day  in  the  fort.     At'  some 
little  diBtiinee  was  the  convent  of  the  UrsuHues, 

ugly  but  substantial,'  where  Mother  Mary  of  the      

Incarnation  ruled  her  pupils  and  her  nuns;    md  ^H 
a  little  further  ou,  towards    the   right,  was    the  ^H 
Hotel  Dieu.     Between  them  were   the  massive  ^^H 
buildings  of  the  Jesuits,  then  as  now  facing  the  ^H 
principal  square.     At  one  side  was  their  church,  ^H 
newly  finished  ;  and  oppositfl,  across  the  square,  ^H 
stood  and  still  stands  the  great  church  of  Noti'e  ^H 
Dame.     Beiiind  the  church  was  Laval's  seminary,  ^| 
with  the  extensive  enclosures  belonging  to  it.    The 
shiEchaussie   or   court-house,    the    tavern    of    one 
Jacques  Boisdon  on  the  square  near  the  church,  ^^ 
and  a  few  bouses  along  the  line  of  what  is  now  St.  ^H 
Louis  Street,  comprised  nearly  all  the  civil  part  ^H 
of  the  Ui)per  Town.     The  ecclesiastical  huildlnga 
were  of  stone,  and  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  and 
the  Jesuit  College  were  marvels  of  size  and  solid- 
ity in  view  of  the  poverty  and  weakness  of  the  ^H 
colony.'  ^H 
Proceeding  upward  along  the  nortli  shore  of  the  ^H 
St.  Lawrence,  one  foimd  a  cluster  of  houses  at  Cap  ^H 
lioiigc,  and,  further  on,  the  frequent  rude  begin-  ^H 
uings  of  a  seigniory.    The  settlements  thickened  on  ^^ 

<  There  is  an  enguviiij;  or  it  in  AbLi!  Cosgrsin's  intereating  Viti» 
iTarie  dt  flueun.ulion.     it  wag  burneil  in  lliBe. 

'  Ttie  Qrst  stune  of  Nutre  Dmue  il«  Quebec  was  Isid  in  September, 
I61T,  and  llie  Brat  maiB  wai  laid  id  it  on  tbe  24th  of  Dei«ml>er,  16S0. 
Tli«  side  walls  8<ill  reiuain  as  part  of  tlie  present  itruclure,  Tlie  JeBoil 
college  waa  \iUu  liet;uil  in  IG-IT.  The  wall*  and  roof  were  Suislied  In 
IM9.  The  uburth  LimnuL-ted  with  it,  since  destroyed,  was  begun  il  ^^M 
Journal  lUa  JiSsuiltt.  ^^| 
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approacliing  Thrue    Rivers,  a  fur-trading   hamleg 
enclosed  with  a  square  palisade.     Above  this  plai 
a  line  of  incipient  seigniories  boixiered  the  river^ 
most  of  them  granted  to  officers :  Laubia,  a  captain  jj 
Labadie,  a  sergeant ;  Moras,  an  ensign ;  Berthier^ 
a  captain;  Raudin,  an  ensign;  La  Valterie,  a  lien*| 
tenant.^      Under  their  auspices,  settlers,  miUtary  I 
dnd  civilian,  were  ranging  themselves  along  the  \ 
shore,  and  ugly  gaps  in  the  forest  thickly  set  with  i 
Btmups  bore  witness  to  their  toils.     These  settle- 
ments rapidly  extended,  till  in  a  few  years  a  chainj 
of  houses  and  clearings  reached  with  Uttle  inter*  ^ 
ruption  from  Quebec  to  Muntreal.     Such  was  the 
fruit  of  Tracy'a  chastisement  of  the  Mohawks,  and 
the  influx  of  immigrants  tfiat  followed. 

As  you  approached  Montreal,  the  fortified  mill 
biult  by  the  Sulpitiana  at  Point  aux  Trembles 
towered  above  the  woods  ;  and  soon  after  the  newly 
bidlt  chapel  of  the  Infant  Jesua.  More  aettlemeuta 
followed,  till  at  length  the  great  fortified  mill  of 
Montreal  rose  in  sight ;  then  the  long  row  of  com- 
pact wooden  houses,  the  H3tel  Dieu,  and  the  rough 
masonry  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  Beyond 
the  town,  the  clearings  continued  at  intervals  till 
yoii  reached  Lake  St.  Louis,  where  young  CaveUer 
de  la  Salle  hiid  laid  out  lus  seigniory  of  La 
and  abandoned  it  to  begin  liis  hard  career  of  west-l 
em  exploration.     Above  the  island  of  Montreal,! 


■  Ducuiiitints  on  tlie  SeigtiioriiLl  Tenure;  Alistracu  of  Title*.  Most  of' I 
theie  grants,  like  ttiose  on  the  Kichelieu,  went  made  by  Talon  in  1672)  4 
but  1)ie  land  liad,  in  innoy  citsee,  bueu  ouuupjed  and  cleared  in  sntidpadMl  f 
gl  tbL:  title. 
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the  wilderness  was  broken  only  by  a  solitary  trading 
station  on  the  neighboring  Isle  P^rot. 

Now  cross  Lake  St.  Louis,  slioot  the  rapids  of 
La  Chine,  and  follow  the  southern  shore  downward. 
Here  the  seigniories  of  Longueuil,  BouehervUle, 
Varennes,  Verchferes,  and  Contrecoeur  were  already 
begun.  From  the  fort  of  Sorel  one  could  visit  the 
iniUtary  seigniories  along  the  Richelieu  or  descend 
towards  Quebec,  passing  on  the  way  those  of  Lus- 
saudiere,  Becancour,  Lotbinifere,  and  others  still  in 
a  shapeless  infancy.  Even  far  below  Quebec,  at 
St.  Anne  de  la  Pocatifere,  River  Quelle,  and  other 
points,  cabins  and  clearings  greeted  the  eye  of  the 
passing  canoeman. 

For  a  year  or  two,  the  settler's  initiation  was  a 
rough  one ;  but  when  he  had  a  few  acres  under 
tillage  he  could  support  liiraself  and  bis  family  on 
the  produce,  aided  by  hunting,  if  he  knew  how  to 
use  a  gun,  and  by  the  bountiful  profusion  of  eels 
which  the  St.  Lawrence  never  failed  to  yield  in 
their  season,  and  wliich,  smoked  or  salted,  supplied 
his  larder  for  months.  In  winter  he  hewed  timber, 
sawed  planks,  or  split  shingles  for  the  market  of 
Quebec,  obtaining  in  return  such  necessaries  as  he 
required.  With  thrift  and  hard  work  he  was  sure 
of  comfort  at  last ;  but  the  former  habits  of  the 
military  settlers  and  of  many  of  the  others  were 
not  favorable  to  a  routine  of  dogged  industry.  The 
sameness  and  solitude  of  their  new  life  often  became 
insufferable ;  nor,  married  as  they  had  been,  waa 
the  domestic  hearth  likely  to  supply  much  consola- 
tion.    Yet,  thrifty  or  not,  they  multiplied  ajiacfl^, 
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"  A  poor  man,"  says  Mother  Mary, "  will  have  eight 
children  and  more,  who  run  about  in  winter  with 
hare  heads  and  bare  feet,  and  a  little  jacket  on 
their  backs,  Uve  on  nothig  but  bread  and  eels, 
and  on  that  grow  fat  and  stout."  With  such  treat- 
ment the  weaker  sort  died;  but  the  strong  sur- 
vived, and  out  of  this  rugged  nursing  sprang  the 
hardy  Canadian  race  of  bush-rangers  and  bush- 
&((htenL 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 


CANADIAN  FEUDALISM. 

avi-tiriATiorr  of  Feudalibu.  —  Phbcadttons.  —  ?aitr  awdHok 
E.  —  The  Seionidr.  —  The  Cenbitaibb.  —  Rotai,  IhtbstU 
ov.  —  Tbb  GiNTiLHOUUB.  —  Canadias  Noblbbbb. 


Canadian  society  was  beginning  to  fonn  itself, 
and  at  its  base  ,was  the  feudal  tenure.  European 
feudalism  was  the  indigenous  and  natural  growth 
of  political  and  social  conditions  which  preceded  it. 
Canadian  feudalism  was  an  offshoot  of  the  feudalism 
of  France,  modified  by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and 
further  modified  by  the  royal  will. 

In  France,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  system 
bad  lost  ita  vitality.  The  warrior-nobles  who  place*- 
Hugh  Capet  on  the  throne,  and  began  the  feuda. 
monarchy,  formed  an  aristocratic  republic,  and  the 
king  was  one  of  their  number,  whom  they  chose  to 
be  their  chief.  But,  through  the  struggles  and 
vicissitudes  of  many  succeeding  reigns,  royalty  had 
waxed  and  obgarchy  had  waned.  The  fact  had 
changed  and  the  theory  had  changed  with  it.  The 
king,  once  powerless  among  a  host  of  turbulent 
nobles,  was  now  a  king  indeed.     Once  a  cbif ' 
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because  his  equals  had  made  him  .so,  he  was  now 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord.  This  triumph  of  royalty 
had  culminated  in  Louis  XIV.  The  stormy  ener- 
gies and  bold  individualism  of  the  old  feudal  nobles 
had  ceased  to  exist.  They  who  had  held  his  pre- 
decessors in  awe  had  become  his  obsequious  ser- 
vants. He  no  longer  feared  his  nobles ;  he  prized 
them  as  gorgeous  decorations  of  his  court,  and 
satellites  of  his  royal  person. 

It  was  Richelieu  who  first  planted  feudalism  m 
Canada.^  The  king  would  preserve  it  there,  because 
with  its  teeth  drawn  he  was  fond  of  it,  and  because, 
as  the  feudal  tenure  prevailed  in  Old  France,  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  prevail  also  in  the  New. 
But  he  continued  as  Richelieu  had  begun,  and 
moulded  it  to  the  form  that  pleased  him.  Nothing 
was  left  which  could  threaten  his  absolute  and 
undivided  authority  over  the  colony.  In  France, 
a  multitude  of  privileges  and  prescriptions  still 
clung,  despite  its  fall,  about  the  ancient  ruling 
class.  Few  of  these  were  allowed  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  while  the  old,  lingering  abuses,  which, 
had  made  the  system  odious,  were  at  the  same 
time  lopped  away.  Thus  retrenched,  Canadian 
feudalism  was  made  to  serve  a  double  end;  to 
produce  a  faint  and  harmless  reflection  of  French 
aristocracy,  and  simply  and  practically  to  supply 
agencies  for  distributing  land  among  the  settlers. 

The  nature  of  the  precautions  which  it  was  held 
to  require  appear  in  the  plan  of  administration 
which  Talon  and  Tracy  laid  before  the  minister. 

*  By  the  charter  of  the  Companj  of  the  Hundred  Associates,  1627. 
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Tliey  urge  that,  in  view  of  the  distance  from 
France,  special  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
changes  and  revolutions,  aristocratic  or  otherwise, 
In  the  colony,  whereby  in  time  sovereign  jurisdic- 
tlony  might  grow  up,  as  formerly  occurred  in 
various  parts  of  France.'  And,  in  respect  to  grants 
already  made,  an  inquiry  was  ordered,  to  aecertain 
"  if  seigniors  in  distributing  lands  to  their  vassala 
have  exacted  any  conditions  injurious  to  the  righta 
of  the  Crown  and  the  subjection  due  solely  to  the 
king."  In  the  same  view  the  seignior  was  dented 
any  voice  whatever  in  the  direction  of  government  j 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  essen- 
tial feature  of  feudalism  in  the  day  of  ita  vitality, 
the  requirement  of  military  service  by  the  lord 
from  the  vasaal,  was  utterly  unlcnown  in  Canada. 
The  royal  governor  called  out  the  militia  whenever 
he  eaw  fit,  and  set  over  it  what  officers  he  pleased. 
Tlie  seignior  was  usually  the  immediate  vassal 
of  the  Crown,  from  which  he  had  received  his 
land  gratuitously.  In  a  few  cases,  he  made  grants 
to  other  seigniors  inferior  In  the  feudal  scale,  and 
tliey,  his  vassals,  granted  in  tirni  to  their  vassals, 
the  kabitanta  or  cultivators  of  the  soil.^     Sometimes 

I  PrajetdeR^lemntf nit  par  MM.de  Traeg  A  Talon  pour  lajuttke^ 
la  diitribulion  det  (in*)  rfu  Canada,  Jan.  'A,  1067.  ' 

*  Most  of  the  deigninriefl  of  Tansda  were  Himple  fleft ;  but  there  were 
•ome  exceptions.  In  liiTl.  the  king,  as  a  mnrh  nf  honor  to  Talon,  erected 
bit  leignioiy  Dei  Iilels  into  a  barony  ;  and  it  wat  soun  af  lerwards  made 
ar  earldom,  comi€  In  1076,  the  seigniory  of  St.  Laurent,  on  the  island 
of  Orleans,  once  the  properl7  of  Laval,  and  then  belonging  to  Francis 
Berthelot,  CDunclltor  of  t)ie  king,  was  erected  itiln  an  earUtum.  In  1681. 
the  selgnloiy  of  Portneiif,  belonging  to  R^n^  Robinena,  chevalier,  wat 
made  a  barony.  In  1700,  tliree  Beignioriea  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  were  nnited  into  the  barony  of  Lcngueuil.  Sea  Papers  oa  . 
the  Feudal  Tenure  in  Canada.  Abttnut  of  Title*. 
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the  habitant  held  directly  of  the  Crown,  in  which 
case  there  was  no  step  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  degrees  of  the  feudal  scale.  The  seignior 
held  by  the  tenure  of  faith  and  homage,  the  hdbi" 
tant  by  the  inferior  tenure  en  censive.  Faith  and 
homage  were  rendered  to  the  Crown  or  other 
feudal  superior  whenever  the  seigniory  changed 
hands,  or,  in  the  case  of  seigniories  held  by  cor- 
porations, after  long  stated  intervals.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  example,  drawn  from  the  early  days  of  the 
colony,  of  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  by 
the  owner  of  a  fief  to  the  seignior  who  had  granted 
it  to  him.  It  is  that  of  Jean  Guion,  vassal  of  Gif- 
fard,  seignior  of  Beauport.  The  act  recounts  how, 
in  presence  of  a  notary,  Guion  presented  himself 
at  the  principal  door  of  the  manor-house  of  Beau- 
port  ;  how,  having  knocked,  one  Boulle,  fanner  of 
Giffard,  opened  the  door,  and  in  reply  to  Guion's 
question  if  the  seignior  was  at  home,  replied  that 
he  was  not,  but  that  he,  Boull6,  was  empowered 
to  receive  acknowledgments  of  faith  and  homage 
from  the  vassals  in  his  name.  "  After  the  which 
reply,"  proceeds  the  act,  "  the  said  Guion,  being 
at  the  principal  door,  placed  himself  on  his  knees 
on  the  ground,  with  head  bare,  and  without  sword 
or  spurs,  and  said  three  times  these  words :  "  Mon- 
sieur de  Beauport,  Monsieur  de  Beauport,  Monsieur 
de  Beauport,  I  bring  you  the  faith  and  homage 
which  I  am  bound  to  bring  you  on  account  of  my 
fief  Du  Buisson,  which  I  hold  as  a  man  of  faith  of 
your  seigniory  of  Beauport,  declaring  that  I  offer 
to  pay  my  seigniorial  and  feudal  dues  in  their 
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Beason,  and  demanding  of  you  to  accept  me  in 

fiiith  and  homage  as  aforesaid."' 

Tlie  following  instance  Is  the  more  common  one 
of  a  seignior  holding  directly  ef  the  Crown.  It  is 
widely  separated  from  the  first  in  point  of  time, 
having  occurred  a  year  after  the  army  of  AVolfe 
entered  Qiiehec.  Philippe  Noel  had  lately  died, 
and  Jean  Noel,  his  son,  inherited  his  seigniory  ol 
Tilly  and  Bonsecoiira.  To  imike  the  title  good, 
faith  and  homage  must  be  renewed.  Jean  Noel 
waa  under  the  bitter  necessity  of  rendering  this 
duty  to  General  Murray,  governor  for  the  king  of 
Great  Britain.  The  form  is  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  Guion,  more  than  a  century  before.  Noel 
repaiis  lo  the  Government  House  at  Quebec,  and 
knocks  lit  the  door.  A  servant  opens  it.  Noel 
asks  if  the  governor  is  there.  The  servant  replies 
that  he  is.  Murray,  informed  of  the  visitor's  object, 
comes  to  the  door,  and  Noel  then  and  there,  "  with- 
out sword  or  spurs,  with  bare  head,  and  one  knee  on 
the  ground,"  repeats  the  acknowledgment  of  faith 
and  homage  for  his  seigniory.  He  was  compelled, 
however,  to  add  a  detested  innovation,  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  hia  Britannic  Majesty,  coupled  with  a 
pledge  to  keep  his  vaeeale  in  obedience  to  the  new 
sovereign.* 

The  seignior  was  a  proprietor  holdmg  that  rela- 
tion to  the  feudal  superior  which,  in  its  pristine 

I  FerUnd,  NMet  tar  la  Rrgistret  de  Noire  Dami  de  Quebec,  66.  TliI* 
tru  a  Jit/  a  ro/iin,  bb  ilielinguiBhei]  from  a  JUfnoblt,  to  nliicli  judicial 
powers  and  otiier  priTilegei  were  attached. 

1  See  tde  act  in  Obsavxliiini  fit  Sir  L.  U.  Lafontaine,  Bart,,  mr  U  7'nw* 
Seignenrialc,  217,  note 
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charaiiter,  has  been  truly  describecl  as  servile  xD^ 
form,  proud  and  bold  in  spirit.  But  in  Oanat" ' 
this  hold  spirit  was  very  far  from  being  strength'r 
ened  by  the  changesrwhich  the  policy  of  the  Cro' 
had  introduced  into  the  system.  The  reservatioi 
of  mines  and  minerals,  oaks  for  the  royal  navy, 
roadways,  and  a  site,  if  needed,  for  royal  foi 
and  magazines,  had  in  it  nothing  extraordinary. 
The  great  difference  between  the  position  of  the 
Canadian  seignior  and  tliat  of  the  vassal  proprietor 
of  the  Middle  Ages  lay  in  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  control  which  the  Crown  and  its  officeni 
held  over  him,  A  decree  of  the  king,  an  edict  of 
the  council,  or  an  ordinance  of  the  intendant, 
might  at  any  moment  change  old  conditions,  impose 
new  ones,  interfere  between  the  lord  of  the  ^nanor 
and  his  grantees,  and  modify  or  annul  his  bargains, 
past  or  present.  He  was  never  sure  whether  or  not 
the  govemment  woxJd  let  him  alone;  and  against 
its  most  arbitrary  intervention  he  had  no  remedy, 

One  condition  was  imposed  on  him  which  may 
be  said  to  form  the  distinctive  feature  of  Canadian 
feudalism ;  that  of  clearing  his  land  within  a  limited 
time  on  pain  of  forfeiting  it.     The  object  was  thef 
excellent  one  of  preventing  the  lands  of  the  colony 
from  lying  waste.     As  the  seignior  was  often  the 
penniless  owner  of  a  domain  three  or  four  leagues 
wide  and  proportion  ably  deep,  he  could  not  clear 
it  all  liimself,  and  was  therefore  under  the 
sity  of  placing  the  greater  part  in  the  hands  ol,j 
those  who  coidd.     But  he  was  forbidden  to  seUj 
any  part  of  it  which  he  had  not  cleared.     He  raui 
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grant  it  without  price,  on  condition  of  a  irniall  per- 
petual rent ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil,  tiie  censi/aire,  the  broad  base  of  the  feudal 

The  tenure  en  censive  by  which  the  censitaire 
held  of  the  seignior  consisted  in  the  obligation  to 
make  annual  payments  in  money,  produce,  or  both. 
In  Canada  these  payments,  known  as  cens  et  rente, 
were  strangely  diverse  in  amoimt  and  kind;  but, 
in  all  the  early  period  of  the  colony,  they  were 
almost  ludicrously  small.  A  common  charge  at 
Montreal  was  half  a  sou  and  half  a  pint  of  wheat 
for  each  arpent.  The  rate  usually  fluctuated  in 
the  early  times  between  half  a  sou  and  two  sous, 
80  that  a  farm  of  a  himdred  and  sisty  arpents 
would  pay  from  four  to  sixteen  francs,  of  which  a 
part  would  be  in  money  and  the  rest  in  live  capons, 
wheat,  eggs,  or  all  three  together,  in  pursuance  o! 
contracts  as  amusing  in  their  precision  as  they  are 
bewildering  in  their  variety.      Live  capons,  esti- 

I  The  greater  pari  of  the  gmntB  made  hy  the  oM  Company  of  New 
Friiiice  were  resiiTned  by  the  Crown  for  neglect  to  occupy  and  inprova 
tlie  Unci,  which  was  granteJ  out  nnew  iinrler  Ihe  admini  strati  on  of  Talon. 
The  moBl  remarkable  of  Iheae  forfeited  prantg  a  that  of  the  vaat  domain 
at  La  CiliBre,  large  enough  for  a  liingrioin,  Lauson,  afterwards  governor, 
had  obtained  it  froio  the  company,  but  had  failed  to  improve  it.  Two  or 
three  snh-gninlg  which  he  had  made  from  it  were  held  valid ;  the  rwt 
was  reunited  to  the  royal  domain.  On  repeated  occasions  at  later  dBles, 
negligent  seigniors  were  thrESIened  with  the  Iosb  of  half  or  the  whoie  ot 
Iheir  land,  and  various  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  throat  took  efEeet. 
In  1741,  an  ordinance  of  the  governor  and  inlendaut  reunited  to  the  royal 
dommn  sevenlcen  seieniories  at  one  stroke;  but  the  former  owners  were 
told  thttt  if  witliin  a  year  they  cleared  and  seliled  a  reasonable  part  of  tliB 
forfeited  estates,  the  titles  should  be  restored  to  them.  Bditt  tt  Ordm- 
naMei,  II.  &&6.  In  tlie  case  of  the  h-ibilant  or  ceraitairr  forfaitarei  fi 
neBl«cl  to  improve  the  land  and  live  on  it  are  ' 
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mated  at  twenty  sous  each,  though  sometimes  not 
worth  ten,  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  these 
agreements,  so  that  on  pay-day  the  seignior's  barn- 
yard presented  an  animated  scene.  Later  in  the 
history  of  the  colony  grants  were  at  somewhat 
higlier  rates.  Payment  was  commonly  made  on 
St.  Martin's  day,  when  there  was  a  general  muster 
of  tenants  at  the  seigniorial  mansion,  with  a  pro- 
digious consumption  of  tobacco  and  a  corresponding 
retail  of  neighliorhood  gossip,  joined  to  the  out- 
cries of  the  captive  fowls  bundled  together  for 
dehvery,  with  legs  tied,  but  throats  at  full  hberty. 

A  more  considerable  but  a  very  uncertain  source 
of  income  to  the  seignior  were  the  lods  et  ventes, 
or  mutation  fines.  The  land  of  the  censitaire 
passed  freely  to  his  heirs;  but  if  he  sold  it,  a 
twelftli  part  of  the  purchase-money  must  be  paid 
to  the  seignior.  The  seignior,  on  his  part,  was 
equally  liable  to  pay  a  mutation  fine  to  his  feudal 
superior  if  he  sold  his  seigniory ;  and  for  hini  the 
amount  was  larger,  being  a  quint,  or  a  fifth  of  the 
price  received,  of  which,  however,  the  greater  part 
was  deducted  for  immediate  payment.  This  heavy 
charge,  constituting,  as  it  did,  a  tax  on  all  improve- 
ments, was  a  principal  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  tenure  in  1854. 

Tlie  obligation  of  clearing  his  land  and  Uving  on' 
it  was  laid  on  seignior  and  censitaire  alike  j  but! 
the  latter  was  under  a  variety  of  other  obligations 
to  the  former,  partly  imposed  by  custom  and  partly 
established  by  agreement  when  the  grant  was 
made.    To  grind  his  grain  at  the  seignior's  mill|- 
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bake  his  breEid  in  the  Beignior'a  oven,  work  lot  him 
one  or  more  days  in  the  year,  and  give  him  one 
fish  in  every  eleven,  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in 
the  river  before  his  fann;  these  were  the  most 
annoying  of  the  conditioua  to  which  the  censitaire 
was  liable.  Few  of  them  were  enforced  with  much 
regularity.  That  of  baking  in  the  seignior's  oven 
was  rarely  carried  into  effect,  though  occasionally 
used  for  purposes  of  extortion.  It  is  here  that  the 
royal  government  appears  in  its  true  character,  so 
far  as  concerns  its  relations  with  Canada,  that  of  a 
well-meaning  despotism.  It  continually  intervened 
Between  censitaire  and  seignior,  on  the  principle 
that  "  as  his  Majesty  gives  the  land  for  nothing,  he 
can  make  what  conditions  he  pleases,  and  change 
them  when  he  pleases." '  These  interventions 
were  usually  favorable  to  the  censitaire.  On  one 
occasion  an  intendant  reported  to  the  minister, 
that  in  iiis  opinion  all  rents  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  one  sou  and  one  live  capon  for  every  arpent 
of  front,  equal  in  most  cases  to  forty  superficial 
ai-pents."  Every  thing,  he  remarks,  ought  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  first  grants 
''  made  in  days  of  innocence,"  a  happy  period 
which  he  does  not  attempt  to  define.  The  minister 
replies  tliat  the  diversity  of  the  rent  is,  in  fact, 
vexatious,  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  is  disposed  to 
abolish  it  altogether.'  Neither  he  nor  the  intend- 
ant gives  the  slightest  hint  of  any  compensation 

'  Thi«  doctrine  \a  laid  clown  in  a  letter  of  the  Marquii  de  Beauliamau, 
((OTBrnor,  Wi  the  minisler,  1734. 

»  Lellre  de  HauJol,  //in,  au  Afiniilre,  10  .Vod.,  1707. 
■  Latre  dt  Poncluinrain  i  liaudot.  pire,  13  Juin,  1706. 
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to  the  seignior.  Though  these  radical  ini 
■were  not  executed,  many  changes  were  decri 
from  time  to  time  in  the  relations  between  seignii 
and  censitaire,  sometimes  as  a  simple  act  of  sovei 
eign  power,  and  sometunes  on  the  ground  that  the 
grants  had  been  made  with  conditions  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Coutume  de  Parts.  This  was  tlie 
code  of  law  assigned  to  Canada;  but  most  of  the 
contracts  between  seignior  and  censitaire  had  been 
agreed  upon  in  good  faith  by  men  who  knew  as 
much  of  the  Coutume  de  Paris  as  of  the  Capitula- 
ries of  Charlemagne,  and  their  conditions  had 
remained  in  force  unchallenged  for  generations. 
These  interventions  of  government  sometimes  con-i 
tradicted  each  other,  and  often  proved  a  di 
letter.  They  are  more  or  less  active  through 
whole  period  of  the  French  rule. 

The  seignior  had  judicial  powers,  which,  hoi 
ever,  were  carefully  curbed  and  controlled, 
jurisdiction,  when   exercised   at  all,  extended 
most  cases  only  to  trivial  causes.     He  very  rai 
had  a  prison,  and  seems  never  to  have  abused  H 
The    dignity  of   a   seigniorial   gallows  with   higi 
justice  or  jurisdiction  over  heinous  offences  was 
granted  oidy  in  three  or  four  instances,' 

Four  arpents  in  front  by  forty  in  depth  were 
the  ordinary  dimensions  of  a  grant  en  c&isive.: 
These  ribbons  of  land,  nearly  a  raiie  and  a  half 
long,  with  one  end  on  the  river  and  the  other  on" 

■  Baroniea  anil  lOmlA  were  empowered  to  set  up  gallows  and  pilloiU^f.l 
to  wbich  the  arms  of  tlie  owner  were  affixed.    See,  for  example,  tbeet" 
Beating  the  Barou;  ilea  leleta. 
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the  uplands  behind,  usually  combined  the  advi 
tages  of  meadows  for  cultivatioii,  and  forests  for 
timber  and  firewood.  So  long  aa  the  censitaire 
brought  in  on  St.  Martin's  day  his  yearly  capons 
and  his  yearly  handful  of  copper,  his  title  against 
the  seignior  was  perfect.  There  are  farms  in 
Canada  which  have  passed  from  father  to  son  for 
two  hundred  years.  The  condition  of  the  culti- 
vator was  incomparably  better  than  that  of  the 
French  peasant,  crushed  by  taxes,  and  oppressed 
by  feudal  burdens  far  heavier  than  those  of  Canada. 
In  fact,  the  Canadian  settler  scorned  the  name  of 
peasant,  and  then,  as  now,  was  always  called  the 
habitant.  The  government  held  him  in  wardship, 
watched  over  him,  interfered  with  him,  but  did 
not  oppress  him  or  allow  others  to  oppress  him. 
Canada  was  not  governed  to  the  profit  of  a  class, 
and  if  the  king  wished  to  create  a  Canadian  noblesse 
he  took  care  that  it  should  not  bear  hard  on  the 
country.' 

Under  a  genuine  feudalism,  the  ownership  of 
land  conferred  nobihty;  but  all  this  was  changed. 
The  king  and  not  the  soil  was  now  the  parent  of 
honor.  France  swarmed  with  landless  nobles,  while 
roturier  land-holders  grew  daily  more  numerous. 
In  Canada  half  the  seigniories  were  in  roturier  oi 
plebeian  hands,  and  in  course  of  time  some  of  them 

'  On  the  st^LdiniQrial  tenure,  I  have  eKainiaed  the  whale  of  the  muu 
or  paper*  printed  at  the  time  when  thequeBiiun  uf  its  aboittion  wai  under 
discusiion.  A  great  deal  of  leKal  research  and  learning  waa  then  devoted 
to  Ihe  aubjiict.  The  argumeut  of  Mr.  Dunkia  in  behalf  al  the  wigniuri, 
uid  the  ubserratiunB  of  Judge  LafonCaine,  are  e«pecia)ly  instructive,  ta  it 
•lao  the  cdllecled  i-orreEpondence  of  the  governora  and  inteudants  with 
Uie  neutral  govemment  on  niatteri  relating  to  tbe  aeigniorial  aj'stem 
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came  into  possession  of  persona  on  very  humbla 
degrees  of  the  socijil  scale.  A  seigniory  coidd  ba- 
boitght  and  sold,  and  a  trader  or  a  thrifty  habitant 
might,  and  often  did  become  the  buyer.'  If  tho 
Canadian  nohle  was  always  a  seignior,  it  is  far  from 
being  true  that  the  Canadian  seignior  was  alwaya 
a  noble. 

In  France,  it  will  be  remembered,  nobility  did 
not  in  itself  imply  a  title.  Besides  its  titleB  leaders, 
it  had  its  rank  and  file,  Diimerous  enough  to  form 
a  considerable  army.  Under  the  later  Bourbons, 
the  penniless  young  nobles  were,  in  fact,  enrolled 
into  regiments,  turbulent,  difficult  to  control,  obey- 
ing officers  of  high  rank,  but  scorning  all  others, 
and  conspicuous  by  a  fiery  and  impetuous  valor 
which  on  more  than  one  occasion  turned  the  tide 
of  victory.  The  gentilhomme,  or  untitled  noble, 
had  a  distinctive  character  of  his  own,  gallant^ 
punctilious,  vain ;  skilled  in  social  and  sometime*, 
in  literary  and  ai'tistic  accomplishments,  but  usually 
ignorant  of  most  tilings  except  the  handling  of  bia 
rapier.  Yet  there  were  striking  exceptions ;  and 
to  say  of  him,  as  has  been  said,  that  "  he  knew 
nothing  but  how  to  get  himself  killed,"  is  hardly  . 
just  to  a  body  which  has  produced  some  of  the  ] 
best  writers  and  thinkers  of  France. 

Sometimes  the  origin  of  his  nobility  was  lost  in 

'  In  1712,  the  engineer  Calalogne  made  a  very  long  and  elaborate  re- 
port on  the  eondition  of  CAnadH.  vith  n  full  atxount  «t  all  the  seigniorial 
estate!.  Of  ninety-one  eeigoiories,  fiefe,  and  baroniea,  desc^ribed  by  him, 
ten  belonged  to  mGrt:hantB,  twelve  to  huebandmen,  and  twn  to  tnaateim  of 
■mail  river  traft.  Tlie  rest  lielonged  to  reliiiious  corporatione,  memben 
of  llie  council,  judges,  officials  of  the  Crown,  widows,  and  dischargMl  — 
i>llltera  or  their  si 
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th(>  niiate  of  time ;  sometimea  he  owed  it  to  a  patent 
t'l-oiu  the  king.  In  either  case,  the  line  of  den:  area- 
tion  between  him  and  the  classes  below  him  was 
[)crfcctly  distinct ;  and  in  this  lies  an  essential 
iliiiference  between  the  French  noblesse  and  the 
English  gentry,  a  class  not  separated  from  others 
by  a  definite  barrier.  The  French  noblesse,  unlike 
the  English  gentry,  constituted  a  caste. 

The  geniilhomme  had  no  vocation  for  emigrating. 
ITe  liked  the  army  and  he  liked  the  court.  If  he 
could  not  be  of  it,  it  was  something  to  Uve  in  its 
shadow.  The  life  of  a  backwoods  settler  had  no 
charm  for  him.  He  was  not  used  to  labor ;  and 
he  could  not  trade,  at  least  in  retail,  without  be- 
coming liable  tJ3  forfeit  hia  nobility.  When  Talon 
came  to  Canada,  there  were  but  four  noble  families 
in  the  colony.'  Young  nobles  in  abundance  came 
out  with  Tracy ;  but  they  went  home  with  him. 
Where,  then,  should  be  found  the  material  of  a 
Canadian  noblesse  f  First,  in  the  regiment  of 
Carignan,  of  which  most  of  the  officers  were  gen- 
tilskommes ;  secondly,  in  the  issue  of  patents  of 
nobility  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  colonists. 
Tracy  asked  for  four  such  patents;  Talon  asked 
for  five  more ; '  and  such  requests  were  repeated 
at  intervals  by  succeeding  governors  and  intend- 
ants,  in  behalf  of  those  who  had  gained  their  favor 
by  merit  or  otherwise.    Money  smoothed  the  path 

'  Talon,  Mifmoin  i«r  VEiat  jirfmiii  d»  Canniln,  1667.  The  families  <:A 
Repentign?,  Tilly,  Poterie,  unci  Aillelioui  appear  to  be  meant. 

»  Ttmj'b  reqaeit  wag  in  behalf  of  Bourdon,  Bouclier,  AuIenQ,  and 
Jitohereau.    Talon'i  wa»  in  behalf  of  Godefroj",  I«  Moyne,  Denli,  i 
ted  Cunitlard 
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to  advancement,  so  far  had  noblesse  already  fallen 
from  its  old  estate.  Thus  Jacques  Le  Ber,  the 
mercliant,  who  had  long  kept  a  shop  at  Montreal, 
got  himself  made  a  gentleman  for  six  thousand 
livresJ 

All  Canada  soon  became  infatuated  with  noblesse; 
and  country  and  town,  merchant  and  seignior,  vied 
with  each  other  for  the  quality  of  gentilhomme. 
If  they  could  not  get  it,  they  often  pretended  to 
have  it,  and  aped  its  ways  with  the  zeal  of  Mon- 
sieur Jourdain  himself,  "  Everybody  here,"  writes 
the  intendant  Meules,  "  calls  himself  Esquire^  and 
ends  with  thinking  himself  a  gentleman."  Succes- 
sive int^ndants  repeat  this  complaint.  The  case 
was  worst  with  roturiers  who  had  acquired  seign- 
iories. Thus  Noel  Langlois  was  a  good  carpenter 
till  he  became  owner  of  a  seigniory,  on  which  he 
grew  lazy  and  affected  to  play  the  gentleman. 
The  real  gentilshommeSy  as  well  as  the  spurious, 
had  their  full  share  of  official  stricture.  The  gov- 
ernor Denonville  speaks  of  them  thus:  "Several 
of  them  have  come  out  this  year  with  their  wiveo, 
who  are  very  much  cast  down ;  but  they  play  the 
fine-  lady,  nevertheless.  I  had  much  rather  see 
good  peasants ;  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
give  aid  to  such,  knowing,  as  I  should,  that  within 
two  vears  their  families  would  have  the  means  of 
living  at  ease ;  for  it  is  certain  that  a  peasant  who 
can  and  will  work  is  well  off  in  this  country,  while 
oiur  nobles  with  nothing  to  do  can  never  be  any 
thing  but  beggars.      Still  they  ought  not  to  be 
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ilriven  off  or  abandoned.     The  question  is  how  to 
maintain  them." ' 

The  intendant  Duchesneau  writes  to  the  same 
eifect :  "  Miiny  of  our  geniilahommes,  officers,  and 
other  owners  of  seigniories,  lead  what  in  France  is 
called  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  hunting  and  fishing.  As 
their  requirements  in  food  and  clothing  are  greater 
than  those  of  the  simple  habitants,  and  as  they  do 
not  devote  themselves  to  improving  their  land, 
they  mix  themselves  up  in  trade,  run  in  debt  on 
all  hands,  incite  their  yoimg  habitants  to  range  the 
woods,  and  send  their  own  chOdren  there  to  trade 
for  furs  in  the  Indian  villages  and  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  his  Majesty. 
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I    Yet,  with  all  this,  they  are  in  miserable  poverty."  *  ^H 

Their  condition,  indeed,  was  often  deplorable.  ^H 

"  It  is  pitiful,"  says  the  intendant  Champigny,  "  to  ^H 

see  their  children,  of  which  they  have  great  nura-  ^^M 

hers,  pa.'^sing  all  summer  with  nothing  on  them  ^^| 


H       cu 


but  a  shirt,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  working 
in  the  fields."^  In  another  letter  he  asks  aid  from 
the  king  for  Repentigny  witli  liis  thirteen  children, 
and  for  Tilly  with  his  fifteen.  "  We  must  give 
them  some  corn  at  once,"  he  says,  "or  they  wUl 
fltarve."*  These  were  two  of  the  original  four 
noble  families  of  Canada.  The  family  of  Aillebout, 
another  of  the  four,  is  described  as  equally  desti- 
tute.    "Pride and  sloth,"  says  the  same  intendant, 


'  Lean  dt  Daimvaie  au  Mmmre,  10  ,Vo«.,  1686. 

*  Letin  de  Duchanenii  au  Mmlsire,  10  Nov.,  1679. 
■  Lean  dt  Cliampignj/  au  Slinulrt,  26  AoSi,  16ST. 

•  lUd.,  6  ^017..  18BT. 
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"  are  the  great  faults  of  the  people  ot  Canada,  bi\4 
especially  of  the  nobles  and  those  who  pretend  to 
be  such.  I  pray  you  grant  no  more"  letters  of 
nobility,  unless  you  want  to  multiply  beggars."^ 
The  governor  Dejionville  is  still  more  emphatic; 
"  Above  all  things,  monseigneiu*,  permit  me  to  say 
that  the  nobles  of  this  new  country  are  every  thing 
that  is  most  beggarly,  and  that  to  increase  their 
number  is  to  increase  the  niunber  of  do-nothings. 
A  new  coimtry  requires  hard  workers,  who  will 
handle  the  axe  and  mattock.  The  sons  of  oui 
councillors  are  no  more  industrious  than  the  nobles ; 
and  their  only  resource  is  to  take  to  the  woods, 
trade  a  little  with  the  Indians,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  fall  into  the  disorders  of  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  inform  you.  I  shall  use  all  possible 
means  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  regular  com- 
merce; but  as  our  nobles  and  councillors  are  all 
very  poor  and  weighed  down  with  debt,  they  could 
not  get  credit  for  a  single  crown  piece."  ^  "  Two 
days  ago,"  he  writes  in  another  letter,  "  Monsieur 
de  Saint-Ours,  a  gentleman  of  Dauphiny,  came  to 
me  to  ask  leave  to  go  back  to  France  in  search  of 
bread.  He  says  that  he  will  put  his  ten  children 
into  the  charge  of  any  who  will  give  them  a  living, 
and  that  he  himself  will  go  into  the  army  again. 
His  wife  and  he  are  in  despair ;  and  yet  they  do 
what  they  can.  I  have  seen  two  of  his  girls  reaping 
grain  and  holding  the  plough.     Other  families  are 

^  Mimoire  ifutructif  sur  U  Canada,  joint  h  la  kttre  de  M.  de  Champigny  du 
10  May,  1691. 

2  Lettre  de  DenTnvUU  au  Biinistre,  18  Nov.,  1686 
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in  the  same  condition.  They  come  to  me  mth  tears 
in  their  eyes.  All  our  married  officers  are  beggars 
and  I  entreat  you  to  send  them  aid.  There  is  need 
that  the  king  sliould  provide  support  for  their  chil-/ 
drcn,  or  else  they  will  be  tempted  to  go  over  to  the 
English." '  Again  he  writes  that  the  sons  of  the 
councillor  D'Aniours  have  been  arrested  as  coureiira 
de  hois,  or  outlaws  in  the  bush ;  and  that  if  the 
minister  does  not  do  something  to  help  them,  there 
is  danger  that  all  the  sons  of  the  noblesse,  real  or 
pretended,  will  turn  bandits,  since  they  have  no 
other  means  of  living. 

The  king,  dispenser  of  charity  for  all  Canada, 
came  promptly  to  the  rescue.  He  granted  an  alms 
of  a  himdred  crowns  to  each  family,  coupled  with 
a  warning  to  the  recipients  of  his  boimty  that 
"  their  misery  proceeds  from  their  ambition  to  live 
as  persons  of  quality  and  without  labor."  ^  At  the 
same  time,  the  minister  annomiced  that  no  more 
letters  of  nobility  would  be  granted  in  Canada; 
adding,  "  to  relieve  the  country  of  some  of  the 
children  of  those  who  are  really  noble,  I  send  you 
{the  governor)  six  commissions  of  Gardes  de  la 
Marine,  and  reconunend  you  to  take  care  not  to 
give  them  to  any  who  are  not  actually  gentils- 
hommes."  The  Garde  de  la  Marine  answered  to 
the  midshipman  of  the  English  or  American  service. 
As  the  six  commissions  could  bring  little  relief  to 
the  crowd  of  needy  youths,  it  was  further  ordained 

>  LeUre  dt  DmoncilU  aa  Minhlre,  10  Nov.,  16S6.  (Cundenaed  in  Ilia 
translation,) 

*  Abstnct  of  Denoni-i lie's  Letter*,  and  of  tlie  Minister's  Aniwera,  la 
:V.  r.  Ctlooial  0-ici.,  IX.  317.  818. 
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that  sonfi  of  nobles  or  persons  living  m  such  should 
be  enrolled  into  companies  at  eight  sous  a  day  for 
those  who  should  best  conduct  themselves,  and  six 
sous  a  day  for  the  others.  Nobles  in  Canada  were 
also  permitted  to  trade,  even  at  retail,  without 
derogating  from  their  rank.' 

They  had  already  assumed  this  right,  without 
waiting  for  the  royal  license ;  but  thus  far  it  had 
profited  them  little.  The  gentilhoinme  was  not  a 
good  shopkeeper,  nor,  as  a  rule,  was  the  shop- 
keeper's vocation  very  lucrative  in  Canada.  The 
domestic  trade  of  the  colony  was  small ;  and  all 
trade  was  exposed  to  such  vicissitudes  from  the 
intervention  of  intendants,  ministers,  and  councils, 
that  at  one  tune  it  was  almost  banished.  At  best, 
it  was  carried  on  under  conditions  auspicious  to  a 
favored  few  and  withering  to  the  rest.  Even  when 
most  willing  to  work,  the  position  of  the  yentil- 
homme  was  a  painful  one.  Unless  he  could  gain 
a  post  under  the  Crown,  which  was  rarely  the  case, 
he  was  as  complete  a  pohtical  cipher  as  the 
meanest  hahitanl.  His  rents  were  practically 
nothing,  and  he  had  no  capital  to  improve  his 
seigniorial  estate.  By  a  peasant's  work  he  couU 
gain  a  peasant's  living,  and  this  was  all.  The 
prospect  was  not  inspiring.  His  long  initiation  of 
misery  was  the  natural  result  of  his  position  and 
smTOimdings ;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that 
he  threw  himself  into  the  only  field  of  action 
which  in  time  of  peace  was  open  to  him.  It  was! 
trade,  but  trade  seasoned  by  adventure  and  eifcl 

1  Lain  dt  Mtida  an  MiniHre,  1686. 
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nobled  by  danger ;  defiant  of  edict  and  ordinance, 
outlawed,  conducted  in  annB  among  foresta  and 
Bavagea,  —  in  short,  it  was  the  Western  fur  trade. 
The  tyro  was  likely  to  fail  in  it  at  first,  but  time  i 
ftud  experience  formed  bitn  to  the  work.  On  tlie 
Great  Lakes,  in  the  wastes  of  the  Northwest,  ou 
the  Mississippi  and  the  plains  beyond,  we  find  the 
roving  gentilhomme,  cliief  of  a  gang  of  buah- 
rangera,  often  his  own  habitants;  sometimes  pro- 
scribed by  the  government,  sometimes  leagued  in 
contraband  traffic  with  its  highest  officials,  a  hardy 
vidette  of  civilization,  tracing  unknown  streams, 
piercing  unknown  forests,  trading,  fighting,  nego- 
tiating, and  building  forts.  Again  we  find  him  on 
the  shores  of  Acadia  or  Maine,  surrounded  by 
Indian  retainers,  a  menace  and  a  terror  to  the 
neighboring  Enghsh  colonist.  Saint^Castln,  Du 
Lhut,  La  Dui-antaye,  La  Salle,  La  Motte-Cadillac, 
Iberville,  Bienville,  La  V6rendrye,  are  names  that 
Btand  conspicuous  on  the  page  of  half -savage 
romance  that  refreshes  the  hard  and  practical 
annals  of  American  colonization.  But  a  more  sub- 
Btantial  debt  is  due  to  their  memory.  It  was  they, 
and  such  as  they,  who  discovered  the  Ohio,  es- 
jilored  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  discovered  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  founded  Detroit,  St.  Louis, 
nnd  New  Orleans.  I 

Even  in  hia  earliest  day,  the  gentilhomme  wafl  J 
not  always  in  the  evil  plight  where  we  have  found 
him.     There  were  a  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
misery,  and  the  chief  among  them  is  that  of  the 
I^  Mo)'ne?  of  Montreal.     Charles  Le  Moyne,  son 
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of  an  innkeeper  of  Dieppe  and  founder  of  a  fainilj' 
the  most  truly  eminent  in  Canada,  was  a  man  of 
sterling  qualities  who  had  been  long  enough  in  the-'i 
colony  to  learn  how  to  live  therc.^  Othera  learned  1 
the  same  lesson  at  a  later  day,  adapted  themselves 
to  soil  and  situation,  took  root,  grew,  and  became 
more  Canadian  than  French.  As  population  in- 
creased, their  seigniories  began  to  yield  appreciable 
returns,  and  their  reserved  domains  became  worth 
cultivating.  A  future  dawned  upon  them;  they 
saw  in  hope  their  names,  their  seigniorial  estates, 
their  manor-houses,  their  tenantry,  passing  to  their 
children  and  their  children's  children.  The  beg- 
gared noble  of  tlie  early  time  became  a  sturdy 
country  gentleman  ;  poor,  but  not  wretched  ;  igno- 
rant of  books,  except  possibly  a  few  scraps  of 
ruflty  Latin  picked  up  in  a  Jesuit  school ;  hardy  as 
the  hardiest  woodsman,  yet  never  forgetting  hia 
quality  of  gentilkomme ;  scrupulously  wearing  ita 
badge,  the  sword,  and  copying  as  well  as  he  could 
the  fashions  of  the  court,  which  glowed  on  his 
vision  across  the  sea  in  all  the  effulgence  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  beamed  with  reflected  ray  from  the 
chateau  of  Quebec.  He  was  at  home  among  his 
tenants,  at  home  among  the  Indians,  and  never 
more  at  home  than  when,  a  gun  in  his  hand  and  a 
crucifix  on  his  breast,  he  took  the  war-path  with  a 

'  Bertliclcit,  proprietor  of  tlie  eomUof  St.  Laurent,  and  tCubineau,  of 
the  barony  of  I'ortneuf,  may  nlso  be  mentioned  da  exceplionolly  p 
perouB.     Of  Ihc  youiiger  Ctiurles  Le  Moyoe,  afterwarda  Baron  de  1 
giieuil,  Froii(ennc  tlis  goTemor  sayi. 


de  France  forliflex,"    Uib  fort 
ind  flanhed  with  four  towera.    It  waa  nearly  opposite  Montre^,  dm  J 
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crew  of  painted  savages  and  Frenchmen  almost  as 
wild,  and  pounced  like  a  lynx  from  the  forest  on 
some  lonely  farm  or  outlying  hamlet  of  New 
England.  How  New  England  hated  him,  let  her 
records  tell.  The  reddest  blood  streaks  on  her  old 
annals  mark  the  track  of  the  Canadian  geniil- 
homme. 


CHAFTER  XIX. 

1663-1763. 
THE  RULERS  OF  CANADA. 

NiTUBB  OF  THS  (jOYERNMSNT.  —  ThB  GoYBRNOB.  —  ThB  C!0€HOII».     ' 

C0UBT8  AND  Judges.  —  The  Intendakt.  —  His  Grieyanobs.  — 
Strong  Goyernment.  —  Sedition  and  Blasphemy.  —  Botai 
Bounty.  —  Defects  and  Abuses. 

The  government  of  Canada  was  formed  in  ite 
chief  features  after  the  government  of  a  French 
province.  Throughout  France  the  past  and  the 
present  stood  side  by  side.  The  kingdom  had  a 
double  administration;  or  rather,  the  shadow  of 
the  old  administration  and  the  substance  of  the 
new.  The  government  of  provinces  had  long 
been  held  by  the  high  nobles,  often  kindred  to  the 
Crown ;  and  hence,  in  former  times,  great  perils 
had  arisen,  amoimting  during  the  civil  wars  to  the 
danger  of  dismemberment.  The  high  nobles  were 
still  governors  of  provinces ;  but  here,  as  else- 
where, they  had  ceased  to  be  dangerous.  Titles, 
honors,  and  ceremonial  they  had  in  abundance; 
but  they  were  deprived  of  real  power.  Close 
beside  them  was  the  royal  intendant,  an  obscure 
figure,  lost  amid  the  vainglories  of  the  feudal 
simset,  but  in  the  name  of  the  king  holding  the 
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reins  of  government ;  a  check  and  a  spy  on  hia 
gorgeous  colleague.  He  was  the  king's  agent :  of 
modest  birth,  springing  from  the  legal  class;  owing 
his  present  to  the  king,  and  dependent  on  him  for 
his  future;  learned  in  the  law  and  trained  to  ad- 
ministration. It  was  by  such  instruments  that  the 
powerful  centrab'zation  of  the  monarchy  enforced 
itself  throughout  the  kingdom,  and,  penetrating 
beneath  the  crust  of  old  prescriptions,  supplanted 
without  seeming  to  supplant  them.  The  courtier 
noble  looked  down  in  the  pride  of  rank  on  the  busy 
man  in  black  at  his  side ;  but  this  man  in  black,  with 
the  troop  of  officials  at  his  beck,  controlled  finance, 
the  royal  courts,  public  works,  and  all  the  admin- 
istrative business  of  the  province. 

The  governor-general  and  the  intendant  ol 
Canada  answered  to  those  of  a  French  province  - 
The  governor,  excepting  in  the  earliest  period  of 
the  colony,  was  a  military  noble;  in  most  cases 
bearing  a  title  and  sometimes  of  high  rank.  The 
intendant,  as  in  France,  was  usually  drawn  from 
the  gens  de  robe,  or  legal  clasa.^  The  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  two  officers  were  modified  by  the 
circumstances  aboiit  them.  The  governor  was 
superior  in  rank  to  the  intendant ;  he  commanded 
the  troops,  conducted  relations  with  foreign  colo- 
nies and  Indian  tribes,  and  took  precedence  on  all 
occasions  of  ceremony.     Unlike  a  provincial  gov 


'  The  governor  waa  aljled  in  his  commiiaion,  Goiiveniiur  d  LUtiena/tt- 
0€n^rai  en  Canada,  Acadie,  Isle  de  Terreneuve,  el  antra  pays  de  la  Frana 
Septtrarioni^ ;  and  the  intendant, /ndni/an' (Je  taJuslice,  Pol! 
■■  Ciiaada,  Acadu,  Ttrreiuuvi,  et  autres  pagi  de  la  France  SeplealrumiJ4 
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eruor  in  Frmce,  he  hart  great  and  substantji 
power  Tlie  king  and  the  ministei-,  his  sola 
masters,  were  a  tliousand  leagues  distant,  and  ho 
coutrolled  the  whole  nxilitary  force.  If  he  abused 
Ilia  position,  there  was  no  remedy  but  in  appeal  to 
tlie  court,  which  alone  could  hold  him  in  check. 
Tliere  were  local  governors  at  Montreal  and  Three 
Rivers;  but  their  power  was  carefully  curbed,  and 
they  were  forbidden  to  fine  or  imprison  any  person^ 
without  authority  from  Quebec' 

The  inteiidant  was  virtually  a  spy  on  the  gov- 
ernor-general, of  whose  proceedings  and  of  every 
thing  else  that  took  place  he  was  required  to  make 
report.  Every  year  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of 
state,  one,  two,  three,  or  four  letters,  often  forty  or 
fifty  pages  long,  filled  with  the  secrets  of  the  colony, 
political  and  personal,  great  and  small,  set  forth  with 
a  minuteness  often  interesting,  often  instructive, 
and  often  excessively  tedious.^  The  governor,  too,  - 
wrote  letters  of  pitiless  length ;  and  each  of  the 
colleagues  waj^  jealous  of  the  letters  of  the  other^ 
In  truth,  their  relations  to  each  other  were  so  criti- 
cal, and  perfect  harmony  so  rare,  that  they  might 
almost  be  described  as  natural  enemies.  The 
court,  it  is  certain,  did  not  desire  their  perfect 
accord ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  it  wish  them 
to  quarrel :  it  aimed  to  keep  them  on  such  terma 

1  Tlie  Bu1p[ttikn  eei^iors  of  Montreal  clsimed  the  right  of  appointing 
their  own  local  governor.  Tliis  waa  denJeil  bj  tlie  oourt,  anil  Ilie  ex- 
cetleDt  SulpitisD  givernor,  Maisonncuve,  was  remoTed  bj  De  Tra^j,  ta 
aie  in  patient  obacuritj  at  Paris.  Some  conceesiona  were  afterward* 
made  in  tmar  of  the  Sulpitiau  claima. 

*  I  have  carefully  read  about  two  IhuaaaLJ  pages  of  tbe«e  lettert 
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that,  without  deranging  the  machinery  of  admin-* 
tstration,  each  should  be  a  check  on  the  other. 

The  governor,  the  intendant,  and  the  supreme 
council  or  court,  were  absolute  masters  of  Canada 
under  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  Legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  executive  power,  all  centred  in  them. 
We  have  seen  already  the  very  unpromising  b«* 
ginnings  of  the  supreme  council.  It  bad  consisted 
at  first  of  tbe  governor,  the  bishop,  and  five  conn 
cillors  chosen  by  them.  The  intendant  was  soon 
added  to  form  the  ruling  triumvirate ;  but  the 
appointment  of  the  councillors,  the  occasion  of  so 
many  quarrels,  was  afterwards  exercised  by  the 
king  himself.^  Even  the  name  of  the  council 
underwent  a  change  in  the  interest  of  his  autoc- 
racy, and  be  commanded  that  it  should  no  longer 
be  called  the  Supreme,  but  only  the  Superior 
Council.  The  same  change  had  just  been  imposed 
on  all  the  high  tribunals  of  France."  Under  the 
shadow  of  tlie  Jleur-de-Hs}^t^e  king  alone  was  tc 
be  supreme.  ■^  - 

In  1G75,  the  number  of  councillors  was  increased 
to  seven,  and  in  1703  it  was  again  increased  to 
twelve ;  but  the  character  of  the  council  or  coxirt 

'  Tlie  governor  and  intenditiit  made  frequent  appenls  to  tlie  court  to 
■eltle  qiicBtions  nriBing  between  them.  Scveritl  of  these  njipeale  arc  pre- 
ferred. The  king  wrote  replies  on  tbe  margin  ot  the  pnper,  but  ;hej 
were  Ofiually  too  nan  and  general  to  satisfy  either  partj. 

»  iMJarulion  da  Hoi  da  IHrae  Juin,  1708.  Appolntmenta  were  made  by 
Ilie  king  many  years  earlier.  Aa  they  were  always  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  governor  and  intendBnl,  the  practical  effect  of  the  change 
was  merely  ia  exclude  the  biahop  from  a  share  in  them.  The  West 
India  Company  made  Che  nominaCionB  during  the  ten  yeaiv  of  its  ■■ 
eendancy. 

'  Cherueli  Adminitiratiati  Manarchlqae  a.  Ftoiux,  IL  100. 
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the  civilr  ^H 

:  the  cot  ^H 
nal  caasea  ^H 
Coutuma  ^H 


remained  the  same.  It  issued  decrees  for  the  civile 
commercial,  and  financial  government  of  the  cot 
ony,  and  gave  judgment  in  civil  and  criminal  caasea 
acconling  to  the  royal  ordinances  and  the  Coutuma 
de  Paris.  It  exercised  also  the  fimction  of  reg- 
istration borrowed  from  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
That  body,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  no  analogy 
whatever  with  the  English  parliament.  Its  ordi- 
nary functions  were  not  legislative,  but  judicial ; 
and  it  was  composed  of  judges  hereditary  imder 
certain  conditions.  Nevertheless,  it  had  long  acted 
aa  a  check  on  the  royal  power  through  its  right  of' 
registration.  No  royal  edict  had  the  force  of  lai 
till  entered  upon  its  books,  and  this  custom  had' 
80  deep  a  root  in  the  monarchical  constitution 
France,  that  even  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  flush  of 
power,  did  not  attempt  to  abolish  it.  He  did  better 
he  ordered  his  decrees  to  be  registered,  and  thai 
humbled  parliament  submissively  obeyed.  In 
manner  all  edicts,  ordinances,  or  declarations  re^. 
lating  to  Canada  were  entered  on  the  registers  oO 
the  superior  council  at  Quebec.  The  order  of  reg- 
istration was  commonly  affixed  to  the  edict  or  other 
mandate,  and  nobody  dreamed  of  diaobeyiug  it.^ 

The  council  or  court  had  its  attorney-general, 
who  heard  complainta  and  brought  them  before 
the  tribunal  if  he  thought  necessary ;  its  secre- 
tary, who  kept  its  registers,  and  its  huissierif  or 
attendant  officers.    It  sat  once  a  week ;  and,  though 

'  MaTi7  general  ecticU  relnting  to  the  whole  kingdom  are  also  regte- 
lereil  nu  the  books  of  the  council,  but  the  practice  in  this  respect  wae  bj 
no  meaas  uuifurm. 
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it  was  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  it  exercised  at 
first  original  jurisdiction  in  very  trivial  cases.'  It 
was  empowered  to  eatabllfih  subordinate  courts  or 
judges  throughout  the  colony.  Besides  these  there 
was  a  judge  appointed  by  the  king  for  each  of  the 
three  districts  into  which  Canada  was  divided,  those 
of  Quebec,  Three  Rivera,  and  Montreal.  To  each 
of  the  three  royal  judges  were  joined  a  clerk  and 
an  attorney-general  under  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  attorney-general  of  the  superior  court,  to 
wliich  tribunal  appeal  lay  from  all  the  subordinate 
jurisdictions.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  seigniors  within 
their  own  limita  has  already  been  mentioned.  They 
were  entitled  by  the  terms  of  their  grants  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  "  high,  middle,  and  low  justice ;  "  but  most 
of  them  were  practically  restricted  to  the  last  of 
the  three,  that  is,  to  petty  disputes  between  the 
habitants,  involving  not  more  than  sixty  sous,  or 
offences  for  wliich  the  fine  did  not  exceed  ten  sous.' 
Thus  limited,  their  judgments  were  often  useful 
in  saving  time,  trouble,  and  money  to  tlie  dispu- 
tants. The  corporate  seigniors  of  Montreal  long 
continued  to  hold  a  feudal  court  in  form,  with  at- 
torney-general, clerk,  and  huissier ;  but  very  few 
other  seigniors  were  in  a  condition  to  imitate  them. 
Added  to  all  these  tribunals  was  the  bishop's  court 
at  Quebec  to  try  causes  held  to  be  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  church. 

'  See  the  RtgiUres  da  Coitieil  Supfnear,  preBerreil  at  QueliM.  Be- 
tween K6i  and  ieT3  are  a  mnltiluie  of  judgments  on  muMera  great  and 
■mnll :  (rots  munler,  rape,  nnd  infanticide,  down  to  pettj  nuie 
beliAvior  of  wrviinte,  and  disputeH  about  the  price  of  a  aow. 

t  Doutre  el  tisreftu.  HUtoire  da  Droit  Canadim,  18S. 
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The  office  ot  judge  in  Canada  was  no  sineoui 
The  people  were  of  a  litigious  disposition,  partlj?! 
Crom  tlieii'  Norman  blood,  partly  perhaps  from  thai 
idleness  of  (he  long  and  tedious  winter,  which  gave'^ 
full  leisure  for  gossip  and  quarrel,  and  partly  from 
the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  titles  had  been 
drawn  and  the  boundaries  of  grants  marked  out, 
whence  ensued  disputes  without  end  between 
neighbor  and  neighbor. 

"  I  will  not  say,"  writes  the  satirical  La  Hontan, 
"  that  Justice  is  more  chaste  and  disinterested  here 
than  in  France ;  but,  at  least,  if  she  is  sold,  she  ia 
sold  cheaper.  We  do  not  pass  through  the  clutchea 
of  advocates,  the  talons  of  attorneys,  and  tlie  clawa 
of  clerks.  These  vermin  do  not  infest  Canada  yet. 
Everybody  pleads  his  own  cause.  Our  Themis  is 
prompt,  and  she  does  not  bristle  with  fees,  costs,  and 
charges.  The  judges  have  only  four  hundred  francs 
a  year,  a  great  temptation  to  look  for  law  in  the 
bottom  of  the  suitor's  purse.  Four  hundred  franca  ! 
Not  enough  to  buy  a  cap  and  gown,  so  these  gentry 
never  wear  them." ' 

Thus  far  La  Hontan.  Now  let  us  hear  the  king 
himself.  "  The  greatest  disorder  which  has  hith- 
erto existed  in  Canada,"  writes  Louis  XTV.  to 
the  intendant  Meules,  "  has  come  from  the  small 
degree  of  liberty  which  the  officers  of  justice  have 
bad  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  by  reason  of 
the  violence  to  wliich  they  have  been  subjected, , 
and  the  part  they  have  been  obliged  to  take  in  tkO'l 
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continual  quarrels  between  the  governor  and  the 
intendnnt ;  insomuch  that  justice  having  been  ad' 
inimstered  by  cabal  and  animosity,  the  inhabitants 
have  hitherto  been  far  from  the  tranquillity  and 
repose  which  cannot  be  found  in  a  place  where 
everybody  is  compelled  to  take  side  with  one 
party  or  another."^ 

Nevertheless,  on  ordinary  local  questions  be- 
tween the  habitants,  justice  seems  to  have  been 
administered  on  the  whole  fairly;  and  judges  of 
all  grades  often  interposed  m  their  personal  ca- 
pacity to  bring  parties  to  an  agreement  without  a 
trial.  From  head  to  foot,  the  government  kept  it* 
attitude  of  paternity. 

Beyond  and  above  ail  the  regular  -tribunals,  be- 
yond and  above  the  council  itself,  was  the  inde 
pendent  jurisdiction  lodged  in  the  person  of  the 
king's  man,  tlie  intendant.  Hi?  commission  em- 
powered liim,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  call  any  cause  what- 
ever before  himself  for  judgment;  and  he  judged 
exclusively  the  cases  which  concerned  the  king. 
and  those  involving  the  relations  of  seignior  and 
vassal.'  He  appointed  subordinate  judges,  from 
whom  there  was  appeal  to  him ;  but  from  his 
decisions,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  superioi 
council,  there  was  no  appeal  but  to  the  king  in  his 
coLincil  of  state. 

On  any  Monday  morning  one  would  have  founu 
the  superior  council  in  session  in  the  antechambei 
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of  the  governor's  apartment,  at  the  ChSteau  St. 
Louis.  The  members  sat  at  a  round  table.  At  the 
head  was  the  governor,  with  the  bishop  on  his  right, 
and  the  intend  ant  on  his  left.  The  councillors  sat 
in  the  order  of  their  appointment,  and  the  attor- 
ney-general also  had  his  place  at  the  board.  As 
La  Hontan  says,  they  were  not  in  judicial  robes, 
out  in  their  ordinary  dress,  and  all  but  the  bishop 
wore  swords.^  The  want  of  the  cap  and  gown 
greatly  disturbed  the  intendant  Meulos,  and  he  begs 
the  minister  to  consider  how  important  it  is  that 
the  councillors,  in  order  to  inspire  respect,  should 
appear  in  public  in  long  black  robes,  which  on 
occasions  of  ceremony  they  should  exchange  for 
robes  of  red.-  He  thinks  that  the  principal  persons 
of  the  colony  would  thus  be  induced  to  train  up 
their  children  to  so  enviable  a  dignity ;  "  and,"  he 
concludes,  "  as  none  of  the  councillors  can  afford 
to  buy  red  robes,  I  hope  that  the  king  will  vouch- 
safe to  send  out  nine  such.  As  for  the  black  robes, 
they  can  furnish  those  themselves."^  The  king 
did  not  respond,  and  the  nine  robes  never  arrived. 
The  official  dignity  of  the  council  was  sometimes 
exposed  to ,  trials  against  which  even  red  gowns 
might  have  proved  an  insufficient  protection.  The 
same  intendant  urges  that  the  tribunal  ought  to  be 
provided  immediately  with  a  house  of  its  own. 
••  It  is  not  decent,"  he  says,  "  that  it  should  sit 
In  the  governor's  antechamber  any  longer.  His 
guards  and  valets  make  such  a  noise,  that  we  can- 

1  Compare  La  Poterie,  I.  260,  and  La  Tour,  Vie  de  Laval,  IdT.  Vll. 
*  Meules  au  Ministre,  28  Sent.   1685. 
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not  hear  each  other  spealc.  I  have  continually  to 
tell  them  to  keep  quiet,  which  causes  them  to 
make  a  thousand  jokes  at  the  councillors  as  they 
pass  in  and  out." '  As  the  governor  and  the 
coimeU  were  often  on  ill  terras,  the  official  head  of 
the  colony  could  not  always  be  trusted  to  keep  his 
attendants  on  their  good  behavior.  The  minister 
listened  to  the  complaint  of  Meules,  and  adopted 
his  suggestion  that  the  government  should  buy  the 
old  brewery  of  Talon,  a  large  structure  of  mingled 
timber  and  masonry  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Charles.  It  was  at  an  easy  distance  from  the 
chateau;  passing  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  descending 
the  rock,  one  reached  it  by  a  walk  of  a  few 
minutes.  It  was  accordingly  .repaired,  partly 
rebuilt,  and  fitted  iip  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  a  lodging  for  the  intendant  and  a  court-house. 
Henceforth  the  transformed  brewery  was  known 
as  the  Palace  of  the  Intendant,  or  the  Palace  of 
Justice  ;  and  here  the  council  and  inferior  coiu-ta 
long  continued  to  hold  their  sessions. 

Some  of  these  inferior  courts  appear  to  have 
needed  a  lodging  quite  as  much  as  the  council. 
The  watchful  Meules  informs  the  minister  that  the 
royal  judge  for  the  district  of  Quebec  was  accus- 
tomed in  winter,  with  a  view  to  saving  fuel,  to 
h(;ar  causes  and  pronounce  judgment  by  his  own 
fireside,  in  the  midst  of  his  children,  whose  gambols 
lietiu-bed  the  even  distribution  of  justice.* 

The  superior  council  was  not  a  very  harmonioiu 

I  MaiUi  au  Minhtre.  12  .Vot...  1681.  *  ^ 
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body.  As  its  three  chiefs,  the  man  of  the  sword, 
the  man  of  the  church,  and  the  man  of  the  law, 
were  often  at  variance,  the  councillors  attached 
tliemselves  to  one  party  or  the  other,  and  hot  dis- 
putes sometimes  ensued.  The  intendant,  though 
but  tliird  in  rank,  presided  at  the  sessions,  took 
votes,  pronounced  judgment,  signed  papers,  and 
called  special  meetings.  This  matter  of  the  presi- 
dency was  for  some  time  a  source  of  contention 
between  him  and  the  governor,  till  the  question 
was  set  at  rest  by  a  decree  of  the  king. 

The  inteudants  in  their  reports  to  the  minister 
do  not  paint  the  council  in  flattering  colors.  One 
of  them  complains  that  the  councillors,  being  busj 
with  their  farms,  neglect  their  official  duties. 
Another  says  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  in 
trade.  A  third  calls  them  uneducated  persons  of 
slight  account,  allied  to  the  chief  families  and  chief 
merchants  in  Canada,  in  whose  interest  they  make 
laws ;  and  he  adds  that,  as  a  year  and  a  half  or 
even  two  years  usually  elapse  before  the  answer 
to  a  complaint  is  received  from  France,  they  take 
advantage  of  this  long  interval  to  the  injury  of 
the  king's  service.^  These  'and  other  similar 
charges  betray  the  continual  friction  between  the 
several  branches  of  the  government. 

The  councillors  were  rarely  changed,  and  they 
usually  held  office  for  life.  In  a  few  cases  the 
Idng  granted  to  the  son  of  a  coimcillor  yet  living 
the  right  of  succeeding  his  father  when  the  charge 

1  Mettles  au  Miniatre  12  Nov,  1684. 
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should  become  vacant.'  It  was  a  post  of  bonovi 
and  not  of  profit,  at  least  of  direct  profit.  The 
salaries  were  very  small,  and  coupled  with  a  pro- 
hibition to  receive  fees. 

Judginj;  solely  by  the  terms  of  hia  commission, 
the  intcndant  was  the  ruling  power  in  the  colony. 
He  controlled  all  expenditure  of  public  money, 
and  not  only  presided  at  the  council  but  was 
clothed  in  his  own  person  witli  independent  legis- 
lative as  well  as  judicial  power.  He  was  author- 
ized to  issue  ordinances  having  the  force  of  law 
whenever  he  thought  necessary,  and,  in  the  worda 
of  hia  commission,  "  to  order  every  thing  as  he 
shall  see  just  and  proper."'  He  was  directed  to 
be  present  at  councils  of  war,  though  war  was  the 
special  province  of  his  colleague,  and  to  protect 
soldiers  and  all  others  from  official  extortion  and 
abuse ;  that  is.  to  pi-otect  them  from  tlie  governor. 
Yet  there  were  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
his  apparent  power.  The  king,  his  master,  was 
far  away ;  but  official  jealousy  was  busy  arotmd 
him,  and  his  patience  was  sometimes  put  to  the  J 
proof.  Thus  the  royal  judge  of  Quebec  had  fallen 
into  irregularities.  "  I  can  do  nothing  with  him," 
writes  the  intendant ;  "  he  keeps  on  good  temiJi 
with  the  governor  and  coimcil  and  sets  me  at 
naught."  The  governor  had,  as  he  thought,  treated 
hin:  amiss.     "  You  have  told  me,"  he  writes  to  the 

'  A  enn  it  Amouri  whb  named  in  liis  faclier'i  lifetime  to  succeed  liim, 
II  was  hIbo  »  Bon  of  tlie  allnrne; -general  Auteuil.  Tliere  are  seTer*! 
other  tuaea.  A  son  nf  Tilly,  In  wliom  tlie  right  of  succeeding  his  fatlict 
had  been  granted,  auks  lenve  t<i  sell  it  to  llie  merclianl  La  Cheanaye 

I  Commiasiuiis  uf  Bouteruue,  Duulieaneau,  Meuies.  etc. 
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minister,  "  to  bear  every  thing  from  him  and  report 
to  you ; "  and  he  proceeds  to  recomit  his  grievanceb 
Again,  "  the  attorney-general  is  bold  to  insolence, 
and  needs  to  be  repressed.  The  king's  interposi- 
tion is  necessary."  He  modestly  adds  that  the  in- 
tendant  is  the  only  man  in  Canada  whom  his  Majesty 
can  trust,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  more  power.* 
These  were  far  from  being  his  only  troubles. 
The  enormous  powers  with  which  his  commission 
clothed  him  were  sometimes  retrenched  by  contra- 
dictory instructions  from  the  king ;  ^  for  this  goy- 
erument,  not  of  laws  but  of  arbitraxy  will^ls  marked 
by^irei^irent  inconsistencies.  When  he  quarrelled 
with  the  governor,  and  the  governor  chanced  to 
have  strong  friends  at  court,  his  position  became 
truly  pitiable.  He  was  berated  as  an  imperious  mas- 
ter berates  an  offending  servant.  "  Your  last  letter 
is  full  of  nothing  but  complaints."  "You  have 
exceeded  your  authority."  "  Study  to  know  your- 
self and  to  understand  clearly  the  difference  there 
is  between  a  governor  and  an  intendant."  "  Since 
you  fail  to  comprehend  the  difference  between  you 
and  the  officer  who  represents  the  king's  person, 
you  are  in  danger  of  being  often  condemned,  or 
rather  of  being  recalled,  for  his  Majesty  cannot 
andure  so  many  petty  complaints,  founded  on 
n  Dthing  but  a  certain  quasi  equality  between  the 
governor  and  you,  which  you  assume,  but  which 

^  Mavles  au  Ministre,  12  Nw.f  1684. 

2  Thus,  Meules  is  flatly  forbidden  to  compel  litigants  to  bring 
causes  before  him  {Instruction  pour  le  Sieur  de  Meulea,  1682),  and  this  pro- 
hibition is  nearly  of  the  same  date  with  the  conmiission  in  which  th« 
power  to  do  so  is  expressly  given  him. 
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does  not  exist."  "  Meddle  with  nothing  beyond 
your  luiictlona."  "  Take  good  care  to  tell  mo 
notljug  but  the  truth."  "  You  ask  too  many  favora 
for  your  adherents."  "  You  must  not  spend  more 
than  you  have  authority  to  spend,  or  It  will  be 
taken  out  of  your  pay."  In  short,  there  are  several 
lettera  from  the  minister  Colbert  to  his  colonial 
man-of-all-work,  which,  from  beginning  to  cnd,,J 
are  one  continued  scold.' 

The  luckless  intendant  was  liable  to  be  held  to  i 
account  for  the  action  of  natural  laws.     "If  the/ 
population  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  i 
pains  I  take,"  writes  the  king  to  Duchesneau,  "you 
are  to  lay  the  blame  on  yoiu-self  for  not  having 
executed  my  principal  order  [to promote  marriages) 
and  for  having  failed  in  the  principal  object  for 
which  I  sent  you  to  Canada."" 

A  great  number  of  ordinances  of  intendants  are 
preserved.  They  were  usually  read  to  the  people 
at  the  doors  of  cliurches  after  mass,  or  sometimes 
by  the  cure  from  his  pulpit.  They  relate  to  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  —  regulation  of  inns  and 
markets,  poaching,  preservation  of  game,  sale  of 
brandy,  rent  of  pews,  stray  hogs,  mad  dogs,  tithes, 
matrimonial  quarrels,  fast  driving,  wards  and  guar- 
"Jians,  weights  and  measures,  nuisances,  value  of 
coinage,  trespass  on  lands,  building  churches,  observr 
ance  of  Sunday,  preservation  of  timber,  seignior 
and  vassal,  settlement  of  boundaries,  and  -many 

>  The  above  example!  are  all  taken  Troiu  the  lelwra  of  Culbvrt  to  thi 
ioteDdant  Ducheeneuu.  It  a  «m  extreme  ease,  but  oilier  ioleDdaDla  art 
i>i:e«Blonally  trewted  wild  senruely  more  teremony, 

*  I*  Hoi  a  ZJ«cA,»7.cuu,  n  Jum.  IGSO. 
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othiir  matters.  If  a  cur^  with  some  of  hi«  parish 
ioncrs  reported  that  his  church  or  his  house  needed 
repair  or  rebuilding,  the  intendant  issued  an  ordi- 
nance requiring  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish, 
"  both  those  ^vho  have  consented  and  those  who  , 
have  not  consented,"  to  contribute  njatenals  and 
liibor,  on  pain  of  fine  or  other  pemdty.'  The  miUtia 
captain  of  the  coic  was  to  direct  the  work  and  see 
ihnt  each  parishioner  did  his  due  part,  which  was  ■ 
determined  by  the  extent  of  his  farm  j  so,  too,  il 
the  (jrand  voyer,  an  officer  charged  with  the  super- 
intendence of  highways,  reported  that  a  new  road 
was  wanted  or  that  an  old  one  needed  mending, 
an  ordinance  of  the  intendant  set  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood at  work  upon  it,  directed,  as  in  the  other 
case,  by  the  captsiin  of  militia.  If  children  were  ' 
left  fatherless,  the  intendant  ordered  the  cure  of 
the  patiHli  to  assemble  their  relations  or  friends  for 
the  choice  of  a  guardian.  If  a  censiiaire  did  not 
clear  his  land  and  live  on  it,  the  intendimt  took  it 
from  liim  and  gave  it  back  to  the  seignior.' 

Chimney-sweeping   havmg    been    neglected    at 
Quebec,  tlie  intendant  commands  all  householders 
promptly  to  do  their  duty  in  this  respect,  and  at  j 
the  same  time  fixes  the  pay  of  the  sweep  at  six  i 
sous  a  chimney-    Another  order  forbids  quarrelling 
ip  church.     Another  assigns  pews  in  due  oi^der  tA  ' 
precedence  to  the  seignior,  the  captain  of  militia,  | 
and  the  wardens.    The  intendant  Eaudot,  who  seejiB  I 


Edit,  rt  O'-dminanta,  II.  448. 
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to  have  been  inspired  even  more  than  the  others    ^H 
with  the  spirit  of  paternal  intervention,  issued  a      ^^ 
mandate  to  the  effect  that,  whereas  the  people  of 
Montreal  raise  too  many  horses,  which  prevents 
them  from  raising  Seattle  and  sheep,  "  being  therein 

■  ignorant  of  their  true  interest.  ,  .  .  Now,  therefore, 
we  command  that  each  inhabitant  of  the  cdtes  of 
this  government  shall  hereafter  own  no  more  than 
two  horses  or  mares  and  one  foal ;  the  same  to  take 

■  eifect  after  the  sowing-season  of  the  ensuing  year, 
1710,  giving  them  time  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
horses  in  excess  of  said  number,  after  which  they 
will  be  required  to  Itill  any  of  such  excess  that  may 
remain  in  their  possession." '     Many  other  ordi- 
nances, if  not  equally  preposterous,  are  equally 
stringent ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  inten- 
dant  Bigot,  in  which,  with  a  view  of  promoting 
agriculture,  and  protecting  the  morals  of  the  farmers 
by  saving  them  from  the  temptations  of  cities,  he 
proclaims  to  them :  "  We  prohibit  and  forbid  you 
to  remove  to  this  town  ( Quebec)  under  any  pretext     ^m 
wiiatever,  without  our  permission  in  writing,  on     ^H 
pain  of  being  expelled  and  sent  back  to  your  farms,     ^| 
your  furniture  and  goods  confiscated,  and  a  fine  of 
lifty  livres  laid  on  you  for  the  benefit  of  the  hos- 
pitals.    And,  furthermore,  we  forbid  all  inhabitants      ^_ 
lit  the  city  to  let  houses  or  rooms  to  persons  coming     ^| 
from  the  country,  un  pain  of  a  fine  of  a  hundred     ^H 
livres,  also  applicable  to  the  hospitals."'     At  about 
the  same  time  a  royal  «dict,  designed  to  prevent 
the  undue  subdivision  of  farms,  forbade  the  country 

'  EdiU  It  Ordomanca.  IL  278.  *  Ibid.,  U.  SS9.  ^^| 
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peopio,  except  such  as  were  authorized  to  live  in 
villages,  to  build  a  house  or  bam  on  any  piece  of 
I  lud  less  than  one  and  a  Jmlf  arpents  wide  and 
tliirty  arpents  long ; '  wM^B^sequent  ordinance 
of  the  intendant  commands  ^MBaniediute  demoli- 
liun  of  certain  houses  built  ioT^onnSention  of  the 

The  spirit  of  absolutism  is  everywhere  apparent. 
"  It  is  of  very  great  consequence,"  writes  the  in- 
tendant  Meulea,  "  that  the  people  should  not  be 
left  at  hberty  to  speak  their  minds."  ^ 

Hence  public  meetings  were  jealously  restricted. 
Even  those  held  by  parishioners  under  the  eye  of 
the  cur4  to  estimate  the  cost  of  a  new  church  seem 
to  have  required  a  special  Hcense  from  the  inten- 
daut.  During  a  number  of  years  a  meetmg  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Quebec  was  called  in  spring 
and  autuimi  by  the  council  to  discuss  the  price  and 
quality  of  bread,  the  supply  of  firewood,  aud  other 
similar  matters.  The  council  commissioned  two  of 
its  members  to  preside  at  these  meetings,  and  ou 
hearing  their  report  took  what  action  it  thought 
best.  Thus,  after  the  meeting  held  in  February, 
1686,  it  issued  a  decree,  in  which,  after  a  long  and 
formal  preamble,  it  solemnly  ordained,  "  that  be- 
sides white-bread  and  light  brown-bread,  all  bakers 
shall  hereafter  make  dark  brown-bread  whenever 
tlie  same  shall  be  required."*  Such  assemblies,  so 
controlled,  could  scarcely,  one  would  think,  wound 

'  Edits  ft  Onlmiiunmi,  1.  585.  '  Md.,  H.  400, 

'  "Hue  laisse  pas  d'etre  ile  tr^B  grande  cona&iueni'e  'ie  ne  [ms  laiawt 
la  liberty  aii  pciiple  dc  dire  ion  aei 
*  EdiUtI  Oidowances,  II.  112. 
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the  temierest  susceptibilities  of  authority ;  yei 
there  was  evident  distrust  of  them,  and  after  a 
few  years  this  uiode^y^hi^d  of  self-government  is 
seen  no  more.  WBBJwdic,  too,  that  functionary 
whom  the  peojiMlRhe  towns  were  at  first  allowed 
to  choose,  jj^r  me  eye  of .  the  autiiorities,  was 
conjured  t^Rf  existence  by  a  word  from  the  Idng. 
Seignior,  ce7initaire,  and  citizen  were  prostrate  alike 
in  flat  subjection  to  the  royal  will.  They  were  not 
free  even  to  go  home  to  France.  No  inhabitant 
of  Canada,  man  or  woman,  could  do  so  without 
eave ;  and  several  intendants  express  their  behef 
that  without  this  precaution  there  would  soon  be  a 
falling  off  in  the  population. 

In  1671  the  council  issued  a  curious  decree. 
One  Paul  Dupuy  bad  been  heard  to  say  that  there 
is  nothing  lilte  righting  one's  self,  and  that  when 
the  EngUsh  cut  off  the  head  of  Charles  I.  they  did 
a  good  thing,  with  other  discourse  to  the  hke  effect 
The  council  declared  him  guilty  of  speaking  ill  o 
royalty  in  the  person  of  the  king  of  England,  ana 
uttering  words  tending  to  sedition.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  dragged  from  prison  by  the  public 
executioner,  and  led  in  his  shirt,  with  a  rope  about 
hia  neck,  and  a  torch  in  his  hand,  to  the  gate  of 
the  Ch3,teau  St.  Louis,  there  to  beg  pardon  of  the 
king ;  thence  to  the  pillory  of  the  Lower  Town  to 
be  branded  with  a,  Jimr-de-lis  on  the  cheek,  and 
set  hi  the  stocks  for  half  an  hour ;  then  to  be  led 
back  to  prison,  and  put  in  irons  "  till  the  informar 
tion  against  him  shall  be  completed." ' 
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If  irreverence  to  royalty  was  thu  rigoroiu 
chastised,  irreverence  to  God  was  threatened  winl 
Mtill  sharper  penalties.  LoiiI:^,,XIV.,  ever  haunt* 
with  the  fear  of  the  devil,  sou^t  orotection  again 
hiin  hy  his  famous  edict  against;  -awearing,  du? 
registei-ed  on  the  bo^ks  of  tlie  coufljffl  at  Quebi 
"It  is  our  will  and  pleasure,"  says  thi^ious  mai 
date.  "  that  all  persons  convicted  of  profane  sweai 
ing  or  blaspheming  the  name  of  God,  the  moe 
Holy  Virgin,  his  mother,  or  the  saints,  be  con*  1 
demned  for  the  first  offence  to  a  pecuniary  fine 
according  to  their  po-ssessions  and  the  greatness 
and  enormity  of  the  oath  and  blasphemy ;  and  if 
those  thus  puniwhed  repeat  the  said  oaths,  then  for 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  time  they  shall  be 
condemned  to  a  double,  triple,  and  quadruple  fine; 
and  for  the  fifth  time,  they  shall  be  set  in  the 
pillory  on  Sunday  or  other  festival  days,  there  to 
remain  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  one  in  the 
afternoon,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  opprobrium  and 
abuse,  and  be  condemned  besides  to  a  heavy  fine ; 
and  for  the  sixth  time,  they  shall  be  led  to  the 
pillory,  and  there  have  the  upper  lip  cut  with  a 
hot  iron ;  and  for  the  seventh  time,  they  shall  be 
led  to  the  pillory  and  have  the  lower  lip  cut ;  and 
!f,  by  reason  of  obstinacy  and  inveterate  bad  habit, 
they  continue  after  all  these  punishments  to  utter 
the  said  oaths  and  blasphemies,  it  is  our  will  and 
command  that  tliey  have  the  tongue  completely 
cut  out,  so  that  thereafter  they  cannot  utter  them 
again." '      All    those    who   should    hear   anybody 
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swear  were  further  required  to  report  the  fact  to 
the  nearest  jiidge  within  twenty-four  hours,  on 
pftin  of  fine. 

This  is  far  from  being  the  only  instance  in  whicJi 
the  temporal  power  lends  aid  to  tiie  spiritual 
Among  oilier  cases,  the  following  is  worth  men- 
tioning :  Ijouis  Gaboury,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island 
of  Orleans,  charged  with  eating  meat  in  Lent  with- 
out asking  leave  of  the  priest,  was  condemned  by 
ihe  local  judge  to  be  tied  three  hours  to  a  stake 
in  public,  and  then  led  to  the  door  of  the  chapel, 
there  on  his  knees,  with  head  bare  and  hands 
clasped,  to  ask  pardon  of  God  and  the  king.  The 
cidprit  a])pealed  to  the  council,  which  revoked  thp 
sentence  iind  imposed  only  a  fine.^ 

The  d\)e  subordination  of  households  had  its 
share  of  attention.  Servants  who  deserted  their 
masters  were  to  lie  set  in  the  pillory  for  the  first 
offence,  and  whipped  and  branded  for  the  second ; 
whde  any  person  harboring  them  was  to  pay  a  fine 
of  twenty  francs.^  On  the  other  hand,  nobody  was 
allowed  to  employ  a  servant  without  a  license.* 

In  case  of  heinous  charges,  torture  of  the  accused 
was  permitted  under  the  French  law ;  and  It  was 
sometiuies  practised  in  Canada.  Condemned  mur- 
derers and  felons  were  occasionally  tortured  before 
beiuj^  strangled ;  and  the  dead  body,  enclosed  in  a 
kind  of  iron  cage,  was  left  hanging  for  months  at 
the  top  of  Cape  Diamond,  a  terror  to  children  and 
a  warning  to  evil-doers.     Yet,  on  the  whole,  Cana- 

■  Doutre  et  Lareau,  tJiMalrt  da  Droit  CanaAn,  168 

»  RO/lemenl  dt  Police,  lOTli.  J 

>  EdiU  t  Ordoaamai.  II.  G8.  I 
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dian  justice,  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  time,  wa» 
neither  vindictive  nor  cruel. 

In  reading  the  voluminous  correspondence  of 
governors  and  intendants,  the  minister  and  the 
king,  nothing  is  more  apparent  than  the  interest 
with  which,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Louis 
XTV.  regarded  his  colony.  One  of  the  faults  of 
his  rule  is  the  excess  of  his  benevolence ;  for  not 
only  did  he  give  money  to  support  parish  priests, 
build  churches,  and  aid  the  seminary,  the  Ursulines, 
the  missions,  and  the  hospitals;  but  he  established 
a  fund  destined,  among  other  objects,  to  relieve 
indigent  persons,  subsidized  nearly  every  branch 
of  trade  and  industry,  and  in  other  instances  did 
for  the  colonists  what  they  would  far  better  have 
learned  to  do  for  themselves. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  of  government  were  far 
from  suffering  from  an  excess  of  royal  beneficence. 
La  Hontan  says  that  the  local  governor  of  Three 
Rivers  would  die  of  hunger  if,  l3esides  his  pay,  he 
did  not  gain  something  by  trade  with  the  Indians ; 
and  that  Perrot,  local  governor  of  Montreal,  with 
one  thousand  crowns  of  salary,  traded  to  such  pur- 
pose that  in  a  few  years  he  made  fifty  thousand 
cro^vns.  This  trade,  it  may  be  observed,  was  in  vio' 
lation  of  the  royal  edicts.  The  pay  of  the  governor- 
general  varied  from  time  to  time.  When  La  Poterie 
wrote  it  was  twelve  thousand  francs  a  year,  besides 
three  thousand  which  he  received  in  his  capacity 
of  local  governor  of  Quebec.^     This  would  hardly 

*  In  1674,  the  governor-general  received  20,718  francs,  out  of  which 
V  wa8  to  pay  8,718  to  his  guard  of  twenty  men  and  officers.     Ordon 
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tempt  a  Frenchman  of  rank  to  expatriate  himself ;     ^H 
mid  yet  Rome,  at  least,  of  the  govemora  came  out     ^H 
to  the  colony  for  the  express  piirpose  of  mending     ^H 
their  fortunes;    indeed,  the  higher  nobility  could     ^H 
scarcely,  in  time  of  peace,  have  other  motives  for 
goiJig  there.     The  court  and  the  ai-my  were  their 
element,  and  to  be  elsewhere  was  banishment.     We 
shall   see  hereafter  by  what  means  they  eought 
compensation  for  their  exile  in  Canadian  forests. 
rx)iid   complaints    sometimes  found    theii    way  to 
Versailles.     A  memorial  addressed  to  the  regent 
duke  of  Orleans,  immediately  after  the  king's  death, 
declares  that  the  ministers- of  state,  who  have  been 
the  real  managers  of  the  colony,  have  made  their 
creatures  and  relations  governors  and  intendanta, 
and  set  them  free  from   all  responsibility.     High 
colonial   ofticers,  pursues  the  writer,  come  home 
rich,  while  the  colony  languishes  almost  to  perish- 
ing.'    As  for  lesser  offices,  they  were  midtiplied 
to  satisfy  needy  retainers,  till  lean  and  starving 
Ciinada  was  covered  Avith  official  leeches,  sucking,      \ 
in  famished  desperation,  at  her  bloodless  veins.  I 

The  whole  system  of  administration  centred  in      ^ 

HNCfl  du  Bog,  16T5.  Tel  in  16TT.  in  ll«  Era!  <U  la  Dfpenie  qvt  U  Rot/  vfut 
tl  ordonne  r/Ire  /"ilt,  etc.,  the  tolHJ  pa;  of  tlie  goTernor-general  is  set 
Jown  Ht  S,nOO  Tranct.  tmd  so  also  in  1681.  1962,  Bnd  ISST.  Tlie  IockI 
governor  of  Montreal  was  to  have  1,800  frani:a,  and  the  governor  o( 
Tliree  Rivors  1,200.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  thia  Etal  de  J^fKnie  h  not 
mmplele,  as  lliere  ii  no  proTisian  Tor  tlie  Intendant.  The  first  cotmeilloi 
received  500  franct,  and  tlie  rest  300  fVanua  eacli,  equal  In  Canadian 
iiiuney  to  400.  An  ordinance  of  1676  gives  the  intendaot  12,000  franc*. 
It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  provision  of  3,000  (ranc»  for  tiie  governor 
penerol  was  meant  only  to  apply  to  liii  capacity  of  local  goTernor  of 
tjuebeo. 

1  Mfinoire  addrratait  R^-nt   1715 
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the  king,  who,  to  borrow  the  formula  of  his  edicts, 
"  in  the  fulness  of  our  power  and  our  certain  knowl- 
edge," was  supposed  to  direct  the  whole  machine, 
from  its  highest  fimctions  to  its  pettiest  interven- 
tion in  private  affairs.     That  this  theory,  like  all 
extreme  theories  of  government,  was  an  illusion, 
is  no  fault  of  Louis  XIV.     Hard-working  monarch 
as  he  was,  he  spared  no  pains  to  guide  his  distant 
colony  in  the  paths  of  prosperity.      The  prolix 
letters  of  governors  and  intendants  were  carefully 
studied ;   and  many  of  the  replies,  signed  by  the 
royal  hand,  enter  into  details  of  sm^prising  minute- 
ness.    That  the  king  himself  wrote  these  letters  is 
incredible ;   but  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he 
certainly  directed  and  controlled  them.     At  a  later 
time,   when   more   absorbing  interests   engrossed 
him,  he  could  no  longer  study  in  person  the  long- 
winded  despatches  of  his  Canadian  officers.     They 
were   usually  addressed  to  the  minister  of  state,' 
who  caused  abstracts  to  be  made  from  them,  for 
the  king's  use,  and  perhaps  for  his  own.^     The 
minister  or  the  minister's  secretary  could  suppress 
or  color  as  he  or  those  who  influenced  him  saw  fit. 
In  the  latter  half  of  his  too  long  reign,  when 
cares,  calamities,  and  humiliations  were  thickening 
around  the  king,  another  influence  was  added  to 
make  the  theoretical  supremacy  of  his  royal  will 
more  than  ever  a  mockery.     That  prince  of  annal- 
ists, Saint-Simon,  has  painted  Louis  XIV.  ruling 
his  realm  from  the  bedchamber  of  Madame  de 

I  Many  of  these  abstracts  are  still  preserved  in  the  Archiyes  of  tha 
Marine  and  Colonies. 
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■  Mnintenon;    seated  with  hia  minister  at  a  siiialJ 
*    mble  beside  the  fire,  the  king  in  an  arm-chair,  the 

ininisteV  on  a  stool  with  his  bag  of  papers  on  a 
t;i!Coad  stool  near  him.  In  another  arm-chair,  at 
(mother  table,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  sat  the 
sedate  favorite,  busy  to  all  appearance  with  a  book 
or  a  piece  of  tapestry,  but  listening  to  every  thing 

I  that  passed.    "  She  rarely  spoke,"  says  Saint-Simon, 
"  except  when  the  king  asked  her  opinion,  which 
he  often  did ;   and  then  she  answered  with  great 
deliberation  and  gravity.    She  never  or  very  rarely 
Bhowed  a  partiality  for  any  measure,  still  leas  for 
any  person ;  but  she  had  an  understanding  with  the 
minister,  who  never  dared  do  otherwise  than  she 
'       wished.     Whenever  any  favor  or  appointment  was 
^L  in  question,  the  business  was  settled  between  them 
^P  beforehand.     She  would  send  to  the  minister  that 

■  fihe  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  did  not  dare 
bring  the  matter  on  the  carpet  till  he  had  received 
her  orders."     Saint-Simon  next  recounts  the  subtle 

I  methods  by  which  Maintenon  and  the  minister, 
her  tool,  beguiled  the  king  to  do  their  will,  while 
never  doubting  that  he  was  doing  his  own.     "  He 
I       thought,"  concludes  the  annalist,  "  that  it  was  he 
alone  who  disposed  of  all  appointments ;  while  in 
reality  he  disposed  of  very  few  indeed,  except  on 
I  the  rare  occasions  when  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
I  somebody,  or  when  somebody  whom  he  wanted  to 
favor  had  spoken  to  him  in  behalf  of  somebody 
I  else."' 
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Add  to  all  this  the  rarity  of  commuiiication  A/^ith 
the  distant  colony.  The  ships  from  France  arrived 
at  Quebec  in  July,  August,  or  September,  and 
returned  in  November.  The  machine  of  Canadian 
government,  wound  up  once  a  year,  was  expected 
to  run  unaided  at  least  a  twelvemonth.  Indeed, 
it  was  often  left  to  itself  for  two  years,  such  was 
sometunes  the  tardiness  of  the  overburdened  gov- 
emment  in  answering  the  despatches  of  its  colonial 
agents.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a  writer 
well  versed  in  its  affairs  calls  Canada  the  "  country 
of  abuses."  ^ 

lent  prejudices,  h6ld  a  high  position  at  court ;  and  his  acute  and  careful 
observation,  joined  to  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  ministers  and  other 
functionaries,  both  in  and  out  of  office,  gives  a  rare  value  to  his  match- 
less portraitures,  and  makes  him  indispensable  to  the  annalist  of  his 

time. 

1  Etat  vresent  du  Canada,  1768. 
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We  have  seen  the  head  of  the  colony,  its  guiding 
intellect  and  will :  it  remainH  to  observe  its  organa 
of  nutrition.  Wlmtever  thej'  might  have  been 
under  a  diJferent  treatment,  they  were  perverted 
and  enfeebled  by  the  regimen  to  which  they  were 
subjected. 

The  spirit  of  restriction  and  monopoly  had  ruled 
from  the  begimiing.  The  old  governor  Lauson, 
seignior  for  a  while  of  a  great  part  of  the  colony, 
lield  that  Montreal  had  no  right  to  trade  directly 
kith  France,  but  must  draw  all  her  supplies  from 
Quebec ; '  and  this  preposterous  claim  was  revived 
the  time  of  M6zy.  The  successive  companies 
to  whose  hands  the  colony  was  consigned  had  a 
baneful  effect  on  individual  enterprise.     In  1674, 
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the  charter  of  the  West  India  Company  was  revoked, 
and  trade  was  declared  open  to  all  subjects  of  the 
kmg ;  yet  commerce  was  still  condemned  to  wear 
the  ball  and  chain.  New  restrictions  were  imposed, 
meant  for  good,  but  resulting  in  evil.  Merchants 
not  resident  in  the  colony  were  forbidden  all  trade, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Indians.^  They  were 
also  forbidden  to  sell  any  goods  at  retail  except  m 
August,  September,  and  October ;  ^  to  trade  any- 
where in  Canada  above  Quebec ;  and  to  sell  clothing 
or  domestic  articles  ready  made.  This  last  restric- 
tion was  designed  to  develop  colonial  industry. 
No  person,  resident  or  not,  could  trade  with  the 
English  colonies,  or  go  thither  without  a  speciaJ 
passport,  and  rigid  examination  by  the  mihtary 
authorities.^  Foreign  trade  of  any  kind  was  stiffly 
prohibited.  In  1719,  after  a  new  company  had 
engrossed  the  beaver  trade,  its  agents  were  empow- 
ered to  enter  all  houses  in  Canada,  whether  eccle- 
siastical or  secular,  and  search  them  for  foreign 
goods,  which  when  foimd  were  pubUcly  burned.^ 
In  the  next  year,  the  royal  council  ordered  that 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  should  be  captured 
by  force  of  arms,  like  pirates,  and  confiscated  along 
with  their  cargoes;*^  while  anybody  having  an 
article  of  foreign  manufacture  in  his  possession 
was  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine.^ 

Attempts  were  made  to  fix  the  exact  amount 
of  profit  which  merchants  from  France  should  be 

»  B^glement  de  Police,  1676,  Art.  xl. 

»  Edits  et  Ord.,  II.  100.  »  Ibid,,  L  489. 

«  Ibid.,  I.  402.  »  Ibid.,  L  426.  •  Ibid.,  L  506. 
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allowed  to  make  in  the  colony.  One  of  the  firat 
ucts  of  the  superior  council  was  to  order  them  to 
bring  their  invoices  immediately  before  that  body, 
wlilch  therexipon  affixed  prices  to  each  article. 
The  merchant  who  sold  and  the  purchaser  whc 
bought  above  this  tariff  were  alike  condemned 
to  heavy  penalties;  and  so,  too,  was  the  mer- 
chant who  chose  to  keep  his  goods  rather  than 
sell  them  at  the  price  ordained,'  Resident  mer- 
chants, on  the  other  hand,  were  favored  to  the 
utmost.  They  could  sell  at  what  price  they  saw 
fit  J  and.  according  to  La  Hontan,  they  made  great 
profit  by  the  sale  of  laces,  ribbons,  watches,  jewels, 
and  similar  superfluities  to  the  poor  but  extravagant ' 
colonists. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  non-resident  mer- 
chants were  Huguenots,  for  most  of  the  importa- 
tions were  from  the  old  Huguenot  city  of  Rochelle. 
No  favor  was  shown  them  ;  they  were  held  under 
rigid  restraint,  and  forbidden  to  exercise  their 
religion,  or  to  remain  in  the  colony  during  winter 
without  special  license.*  This  sometimes  bore  very 
hard  upon  them.  The  governor  Denonville,  an 
ardent  Catholic,  states  the  case  of  one  Bernon,  who 
had  done  great  service  to  the  colony,  and  whom 
La  Hontan  mentions  as  the  principal  French  mer- 
chant in  the  Canadian  trade.  "  It  is  a  pity,"  saya 
Denonville,  "  that  he  cannot  be  converted.  As  he 
is  a  Hugueuot,  the  bishop  wants  me  to  order  him 
home  this  autumn,  which  I  have  done,  though  he 

1  EdaiaOrd..n.n,i9. 

de  Police,  1676.    Art,  mjtH. 
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carries  on  a  large  business,  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  remains  due  to  him  here."  * 

For  a  long  time  the  ships  from  France  went 
home  empty,  except  a  favored  few  which  carried 
furs,  or  occasionally  a  load  of  dried  pease  or  of 
timber.  Pajrment  was  made  in  money  when  there 
was  any  in  Canada,  or  in  bills  of  exchange.  The 
colony,  drawing  every  thing  from  France,  and 
returning  little  besides  beaver  skins,  remained 
under  a  load  of  debt.  French  merchants  were  dis- 
couraged, and  shipments  from  France  languished. 
As  for  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  which  Talon 
had  tried  by  precept  and  example  to  build  up,  the 
intendant  reports  in  1680  that  it  had  nearly  ceased ; 
though  six  years  later  it  grew  again  to  the  modest 
proportions  of  three  vessels  loaded  with  wheat.* 

The  besetting  evil  of  trade  and  industry  in 
Canada  was  the  habit  they  contracted,  and  were 
encouraged  to  contract,  of  depending  on  the  direct 
aid  of  government.'  Not  a  new  enterprise  was  set 
on  foot  without  a  petition  to  the  king  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  Sometimes  the  petition  was  sent 
through  the  governor,  sometimes  through  the  in- 
tendant; and  it  was  rarely  refused.  Denonville 
writes  that  the  merchants  of  Quebec,  by  a  com- 
bined effort,  had  sent  a  vessel  of  sixty  tons  to 
France  with  colonial  produce;  and  he  asks  that 
the  royal  commissaries  at  Rochefort  be  instructed 
to  buy  the  whole  cargo,  in  order  to  encourage  so 

1  Denonville  au  Ministre,  1685. 

s  Ibid,,  1686.  The  year  before,  about  18,000  minots  of  grain  wer^Miit 
hither.    In  1736,  tlie  ahipmonts  reached  80,000  minoU» 
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deserving  an  enterprise.  One  Hazeur  set  up  a 
saw-mill,  at  Mai  Bay.  Finding  a  large  stock  of 
planks  and  timber  on  his  handa,  he  begs  the  king 
to  send  two  vessels  to  carry  them  to  France ;  and 
the  king  accordingly  did  so.  A  similar  request 
was  made  in  behaK  of  another  saw-mill  at  St.  Paul's 
Bay.  Denonville  announces  that  one  Eiverin 
wishes  to  embark  in  the  whale  and  cod  fishery, 
and  that  though  strong  in  zeal  he  is  weak  in  re- 
sources. The  minister  replies,  that  he  is  to  be 
encouraged,  and  that  his  Majesty  wUl  favorably 
consider  hia  enterprise.'  Various  gifts  were  soon 
after  made  him.  He  now  took  to  himself  a  part- 
ner, the  Sieur  Chalons ;  whereupon  the  governor 
writes  to  ask  the  minister's  protection  for  them. 
"  The  Basques,"  he  says,  "  formerly  carried  on  this 
fisliery,  but  some  monopoly  or  other  put  a  stop  to 
it."  The  remedy  he  proposes  is  homoeopathic. 
He  asks  another  monopoly  for  the  two  partners. 
Louis  Joliet,  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi,  made 
a  fishing  station  on  the  island  of  Anticosti ;  and  he 
begs  help  from  the  king,  on  the  ground  that  hia 
fishery  will  furnish  a  good  and  useful  employment 
to  young  men.  The  Sieur  Vitry  wished  to  begin 
a  fishery  of  white  porpoises,  and  he  begs  the  king 

■  The  Interest  felt  bj  the  king  in  the«e  nmtlerg  it  ihowo  in  it  letter 
■i^ed  bj  his  hand  in  vhith  he  enters  with  cotieiderable  detait  into  the 
plttlia  of  Riverin.  U  Roi/  u  DenonmUe  el  Champyug,  I  Mai,  H)H9.  lie 
afterwards  ordered  boats,  harpooners,  and  cordage  to  be  lent  bim,  for 
wiiich  be  was  lo  pay  at  his  convenience.  Four  year^  later,  be  com- 
plain!  that,  though  Kiverlii  bad  been  often  helped,  his  figLeriee  were  of 
•light  account.  "Let  him  take  cal^,"  pursues  the  kintf,  "Ibat  he  doM 
not  UFie  his  ert(erpri»eB  as  a  pretext  to  obl^n  fiivora."  MAnoWr  dtt  Ro^ 
i  Frentenai:  a  Champignj/,  169a 
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to  give  him  two  thousand  pounds  of  cod-hne  and 
two  thousand  pounds  of  one  and  two  inch  rope. 
Elis  request  was  granted,  on  which  he  asked  for 
five  hundred  Hvres.  The  money  was  given  him, 
and  the  nest  year  he  asked  to  have  the  gift 
renewed.' 

The  king  was  very  anxious  to  develop  the  fish- 
eries of  the  colony.  "His  Majesty,"  writes  the 
minister,  "wishes  you  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to 
unite  with  the  merchants  for  thi.i  object,  and  to 
ncite  them  by  all  sorts  of  means  to  overcome  their 
natural  laziness,  since  there  is  no  other  way  of 
saving  them  from  the  misery  in  which  they  now 
are." '  "I  wish,"  says  the  zealous  Denonville, 
"  that  fisheries  could  be  well  established  to  give 
employment  to  our  young  men,  and  prevent  them 
from  nmning  wild  in  the  woods;"  and  he  adds 
mournfully,  "  they  {the  fisheries)  are  enriching 
Boston  at  our  expense."  "  They  are  our  true 
mines,"  urges  the  intendant  Meules ;  "  but  the 
English  of  Boston  have  got  possession  of  those  of 
Acadia,  which  belong  to  us ;  and  we  ought  to  pre- 
vent it."     It  was  not  prevented  ;  and  the  Canadian 


■  All  tbe  aboTe  Examples  are  drawn  from  the  correspondence  of  th« 
goremor  and  intendant  with  the  tninieler,  between  1680  and  1699,  to- 
gether with  a  memorial  of  Hazaur  ami!  another  of  RiTerin,  addreseed  to 
Ihe  minister. 

Vilrj'a  porpniae-flah inn  appears  to  have  ended  in  failnre.  In  1707  the 
iateniiant  Raudot  granted  the  porpoiee  fleherj-  of  llie  aeigniory  of  Rivi6ro 
Onelle  to  six  of  tlie  hiMasa.  This  fisherj  is  carried  on  here  Euci'ebsfullv 
■t  Ihe  present  day.  A  rery  itllerCBtinf  acLDunt  of  it  was  publielied  in  tli« 
Oj'imon  Publl<piii,  1873,  by  my  friend  Abbe'  Casgrain,  whose  femilj  resi^ 
le  ■cignioriftl  mansion  of  Hiviiire  Quelle, 
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fisheries,  like  other  branches  of  Canadian  induntry, 
remained  in  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  languor.'  " 

The  government  applied  various  stimulants.  One 
of  these,  proposed  by  the  intendant  Duchesneau,  ia 
characteristic.  He  advises  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pany which  should  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
exporting  fish ;  but  which  on  its  part  should  be 
required  to  take,  at  a  fixed  price,  all  that  the  in- 
habitants should  bring  them.  This  notable  plan 
did  not  find  favor  with  the  king.'  It  wa.s  practised, 
however,  in  the  case  of  beaver  skin^,  and  also  in 
that  of  wood-ashes.  Tlie  farmers  of  the  revenue 
wen-  required  to  take  this  last  commodity  at  a 
fixed  price,  on  their  own  risk,  and  in  any  quantity 
ottered.  They  remonstrated,  saying  that  it  was 
unsiilable ;  adding  that,  if  the  inhabitants  would 
but  take  tlie  trouhle  to  turn  it  into  potash,  it  might 
be  po-ssible  to  find  a  market  for  it.  The  king 
released  them  entirely,  coupling  his  order  to  that 
effect  with  a  eulogy  of  free  trade,* 

In  all  departments  of  industry,  the  appeals  for 
help  are  endless.  Governors  and  intendants  are 
80  many  sturdy  beggars  for  the  languishing  colony. 

'  The  Cnnadinn  fleheries  must  nut  be  cnnfbuDded  with  the  French 
flBherie»  of  Kewfoundlaoi!,  which  were  proeperous,  hot  were  carried  od 
wholly  fW>m  French  portg. 

Id  It  ineninrifll  addressed  by  the  partners  Clmlnne  and  Riverin  to  the 
mioiiter  Seignelay,  they  my:  "Baatnn  {Doaion]  et  tuute  an  colonie  nous 
donne  im  exemple  qui  fa.it  hoQte  k  nostre  nation,  puiscju'elle  H'augmenta 
loua  lei  jouri  pnr  celte  pe^che  file  la  numie)  qu'elle  fait  la  plui  grande 
pftrtie  Biir  nos  coiCei  pendant  que  lea  Franfoii  ne  e'occupent  b  riea." 
Meules  urges  that  the  king  ahoold  undertake  the  Ashing  buaiuesi  himMU 
•ince  hia  subjects  cannot  or  will  not. 

■  MmUtn  h  thirhfinfo-t.  15  J/oi,  1678 

*  URm^'a  DuchaiiJoa  11  Juin.  lefW 
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"  Send  us  money  to  biiild  storehouses,  to  which  the 
habitants  can  bring  their  produce  and  receive 
goods  from  the  government  in  exchange."  "Send 
UB  a  teacher  to  make  sailors  of  our  young  men : 
it  is  a  pity  the  colony  should  remain  in  such  a 
state  for  want  of  instruction  for  youth."*  "We: 
wnrt  a  surgeon:  there  is  none  in  Canada  who  can' 
set  a  bone."  ^  *'  Send  us  some  tilers,  brick -makersi 
and  potters."  '  "  Send  us  iron-workers  to  work  our 
mines."'  "It  is  to  be  wished  that  his  Majesty 
would  send  us  all  sorts  of  artisans,  especially  pot-' 
ters  and  glass-workers.""  "  Om-  Canadians  need 
aid  and  instruction  in  their  fisheries ;  they  ne» 
pilots."  ■ 

In  1688,  the  intendant  reported  that  Ci 
was  entirely  without  either  pilots  or  sailors ;  ani 
as  late  as  1712,  the  engineer  Catalogue  informed] 
the  government  that,  though  the  St.  Lawrence 
dangerous,  a  pilot  was  rarely  to  be  had.  "  Thei 
ought  to  be  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  othi 
places,"  urges  another  writer.  *'  Everybody  sa; 
it  is  best,  but  nobody  will  undertal^e  it.  0ur  mer-l 
chants  are  too  poor,  or  else  are  engrossed  by 
fur  trade."' 

The  languor  of  commerce  made  agriculture  laii*^ 
guish.     "  It  is   of    no  use  now,"    writes  Meulea, 

'  Mfinoire  a  Monaeujnair  U  Manpiis  de  Seignelag,  frrOtnU  par  In  Sitmw 
C1bte.«  tl  llicfrin,  1686. 

S  Champigvn  a:i  Mlnistre,  16B8. 
»  Ibid. 

*  IMnonviUf.  au  Ministre,  1G8S. 

*  M€moire  de  Catalagne,  1712, 

*  Dmonvilk  aa  Mlnlitre,  1688. 
1  Alfinoire  de  Chajont  tt  Riiitrin  prtienli  ttu  MargMiw  dt  Sagniag. 
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in  1682,  "  to  raise  any  crops  except  what  each 
familj  wants  for  itself."  In  vain  the  government 
pent  out  seeds  for  distribution.  In  vain  intendanta 
lectured  the  fanners,  and  lavished  well-meant  ad- 
vice. Tillage  remained  careless  and  slovenly. 
'•  If,"  Bays  the  all-observing  Catalogne,  "  the  soil 
were  not  better  cultivated  in  Europe  than  here, 
three-fourths  of  the  people  would  starve."  He 
complains  that  the  festivals  of  the  church  are  bo 
numerous  that  not  ninety  working  days  are  left 
during  the  whole  working  season.  The  people,  he 
says,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  build  granaries  to 
store  their  crops,  instead  of  selling  them  in  autunm 
for  alm._-st  nothing,  and  every  habitant  should  he 
reqiured  to  keep  two  or  three  sheep.  The  intend- 
iint  Chanipigny  calls  for  seed  of  hemp  and  flax, 
and  promises  to  visit  the  farms,  and  show  the 
people  the  lands  best  suited  for  their  culture.  He 
thinks  that  favors  should  be  granted  to  those  who 
raise  hemp  and  flax  as  well  as  to  those  who  marry. 
DenonvOIe  is  of  opinion  that  each  Iiabitant  should 
be  compelled  to  raise  a  little  hemp  every  year, 
and  that  the  king  should  then  buy  it  of  him  at  a 
high  price.'  It  will  be  well,  he  says,  to  make  use 
of  severity,  while,  at  the  same  time,  holding  out 
a  hope  of  gain  ;  and  he  begs  that  weavers  be  sent 
out  to  teach  the  women  and  girls,  who  spend  the 
winter  in  idleness,  how  to  weave  and  spin.  Weav- 
ing and  spinning,  however,  as  well  as  the  culture 
of  hemp  and  flax,  were  neglected  till  1705,  when 
the  loss  of  a  ship  laden  with  goods  for  tb"^  colony 

■  DnanniUt  m  MiniMln,  13  Nov..  IGSfi 
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gave  the  spur  to  home  industry ;  and  Madame  de 
Repentigny  aet  the  example  of  making  a  kind  of 
coarse  blanket  of  nettle  and  linden  bark.' 

The  jealousy  of  colonial  manufactured  shown  by 
England  appears  but  rarely  in  the  relations  of 
France  with  Canada.  According  to  its  light,  the 
French  government  usually  did  its  best  to  stimu- 
late Canadian  industry,  with  what  results  we  have 
just  seen.  Tliere  was  afterwards  some  improve- 
ment. In  1714,  the  intendant  Begon  reported  that 
coarse  fabrics  of  wool  and  hnen  were  made ;  that 
the  sisters  of  the  congregation  wove  cloth  for  their 
own  habits  as  good  aw  the  same  stuffs  in  France ; 
that  black  cloth  was  made  for  priests,  and  blue  cloth 
for  the  pupils  of  the  colleges.  The  inhabitants, 
he  says,  have  been  taught  these  arts  by  necessity. 
They  were  naturally  adroit  at  handiwork  of  all 
kinds ;  and  during  the  last  half  centiuy  of  the 
French  rule,  when  the  popuLition  had  settled  into 
comparative  stability,  many  of  the  mechanic  arta 
were  practised  with  success,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  the  Abb^  La  Tour  that  every  thing 
but  bread  and  meat  had  still  to  be  brought  from 
France.  This  change  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  or  a  few  years  before  it.  At 
that  time,  one  Duplessis  had  a  new  vessel  on  the 
eu)cks,  Catalogne,  who  states  the  fact,  calls  it  the 
beginning  of  ship-building  in  Canada,  evidently 
ignorant  that  Talon  hn.d  made  a  fruitless  beginning 
more  than  forty  years  before. 

Of  the  arts  of  ornament  not  much  could  have 
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been  expected ;  but,  strangely  enough,  they  were 
in  somewhat  better  condition  than  the  useful  arts 
The  nuns  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  made  artificial  flowers 
for  altars  and  slirines,  under  the  direction  of  Mother 
Jucherenu;'  and  the  hoys  of  the  seminary  were 
taught  to  make  carvings  in  wood  for  the  decoration 
of  churches.'  Pierre,  son  of  the  merchant  Le  Ber, 
bad  a  turn  for  painting,  and  made  religious  pictures, 
described  as  very  indifferent.^  His  sister  Jeanne, 
an  enthusiastic  devotee,  made  embroideries  for 
vestments  and  altars,  and  her  work  was  much 
admired. 

The  colonial  finances  were  not  prosperous.  In 
the  absence  of  coin,  beaver-skins  long  served  an 
currency.  In  1669,  the  council  declared  wheat  a 
legal  tender,  at  four  francs  the  minot  or  three 
French  bushels ;  *  and,  five  years  later,  all  creditors 
were  ordered  to  receive  moose-akina  in  payment  at 
the  market  rate.*  Coin  would  not  remain  in  the 
colony.  If  the  company  or  the  king  sent  any 
thither,  it  went  hack  in  the  returning  ships.  The 
government  devised  a  remedy,  A  coinage  wat 
ordered  for  Canada  one-fourth  less  in  value  than 
that  of  France.  Thus  the  Canadian  Uvre  or  franc 
was  worth,  in  reality,  fifteen  sous  instead  of  twenty." 
This  shallow  expedient  produced  only  a  nominal 
rise  of  prices,  and  coin  fled  the  colony  as  before. 

■  Jucliereau,  Hia.  de  rB6lel-Dita.  244. 
1  Abfilk,  IL,  IS. 

*  FvlloD,  VU  dt  SfUt.  Le  Btr,  &81. 

•  Ediu  el  Ord..  U.  47. 
»  Ibid..  II.  6fi. 

ThU  derice  iru  of  rery  early  dnte.     See  Boucher,  Hm.  VtrUabl^ 
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Trade  was  carried  on  for  a  time  by  means  of  nego- 
tiable notes,  payable  in  furs,  goods,  or  farm  prod- 
uce. In  1G85,  the  intendant  Meules  issued  a 
card  currency.  He  had  no  money  to  pay  the 
soldiers,  "  and  not  knowing,"  he  informs  the  niin- 
iater,  "  to  what  saint  to  make  my  vows,  the  idea 
occuried  to  me  of  putting  in  circulation  notes 
made  of  cards,  each  cut  into  four  pieces ;  and  3 
have  issued  an  ordinance  commanding  the  inhabi- 
tants to  receive  them  in  payment.'"  The  cards 
were  common  playing  cards,  and  each  piece  was 
stamped  with  ajfeur-de-lls  and  a  crown,  and  signed 
by  tlie  governor,  the  intendant,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  treasiiry  at  Quebec.^  The  example  of  Meules 
found  ready  imitation.  Governors  and  intendants 
made  card  money  whenever  they  saw  fit ;  and, 
being  worthless  everywhere  but  in  Canada,  it 
showed  no  disposition  to  escape  the  colony.  It 
was  declared  convertible  not  into  coin,  but  into 
bills  of  exchange ;  and  this  conversion  could  only 
take  place  at  brief  specified  periods.  "  The  cur- 
rency used  in  Canada,"  says  a  writer  in  the  last 
years  of  the  French  rule,  "  has  no  value  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  money.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  sign."  *  It 
was  card  representing  paper,  and  this  paper  was  very 
often  dishonored.  In  1714,  the  amount  of  card 
rubbish  had  risen  to  two  million  livres.  Confidence 
was  lost,  and  trade  was  half  dead.  The  minister 
Ponchartrain  came  to  the  rescue,  and  promised  to 

1  ateala  aa  Mmiitre,  24  Sejrf.,  1685. 
*  Mtmoire  addraaiau  Btgent,  1T16. 
>  Coasid^alioai  tar  I'Elat  du  CanuJa.  1758, 
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redeem  it  at  half  its  nominal  value.  The  holders 
preferred  to  lose  half  rather  than  the  whole,  and 
accepted  the  terms,  A  few  of  the  cards  were 
redeemed  at  the  rate  named;  then  the  govern- 
ment broke  faith,  and  payment  ceased.  "  This 
afflicting  news,"  says  a  writer  of  the  time,  "waa 
brought  out  by  the  vessel  which  sailed  from  France 
last,  July." 

In  1717,  the  government  made  another  proposal, 
and  the  cards  were  converted  into  biUa  of  exchange. 
At  the  same  time  a  new  issue  was  made,  which  it 
was  declared  should  be  the  last,^  This  issue  was 
promptly  redeemed,  but  twelve  years  later  another 
followed  it.  In  the  interval,  a  certain  quantity  of 
coin  circulated  in  the  colony ;  but  it  underwent 
fluctuations  through  the  intervention  of  govern- 
ment; and,  within  eight  years,  at  least  four  edicts.. 
were  issued  affecting  its  value."  Then  came  more 
promises  to  pay,  till,  in  the  last  bitter  years  of  its 
existence,  the  colony  floundered  in  drifts  of  worth-  ^ 
less  paper. 

One  characteristic  grievance  was  added  to  the 
countless  woes  of  Canadian  commerce.  The  gov- 
ernment was  so  jealous  of  popular  meetings  of  all 
kinds,  that  for  a  long  time  it  forbade  merchants  to 
meet  together  for  discussing  their  affairs ;  and,  it 
was  not  till  1717  that  the  establishment  of  a  bourse 
or  exchange  was  permitted  at  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal." 

In  respect  of  taxation,  Canada,  as  compared  with 
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France,  had  no  reason  to  complain.  If  the  king 
permitted  governora  and  intendanta  to  make  card 
money,  he  permitted  nobody  to  impose  taxes  but 
himself.  The  Canadians  paid  no  direct  civil  tax, 
except  in  a  few  instances  where  temporary  and 
local  assessments  were  ordered  for  special  objects. 
It  was  the  fur  trade  on  whicli  the  chief  burden 
fell.  One-fourth  of  tlie  beaver-skius,  and  one-tenth 
of  the  mooHe-hides,  belonged  to  the  king ;  and  wine, 
brandy,  and  tobacco  contributed  a  duty  of  ten  pei 
cent.  During  a  long  course  of  years,  these  were 
the  only  imposts.  The  king,  also,  retained  the 
exclusive  rigiit  of  the  fur  trade  at  Tadoussac.  A 
vast  tract  of  wilderness  extending  from  St,  Paul's 
Bay  to  a  point  eighty  leagues  down  the  St.  I^w- 
rence,  and  stretching  indefinitely  northward  towards 
Hudson's  Bay,  formed  a  sort  of  royal  preserve, 
whence  every  settler  was  rigidly  excluded.  The 
farmers  of  the  revenue  had  their  trading-houses  at 
Tadoussac,  whither  the  northern  tribes,  until  war, 
pestilence,  and  bnindy  consumed  them,  brought 
every  summer  a  large  quantity  of  fura. 

When,  in  1674,  the  West  India  Company,  to 
whom  these  imposts  had  been  granted,  was  extin- 
guished, the  king  resumed  possession  of  them.  The 
various  duties,  along  with  the  trade  of  Tadoussac. 
were  now  farmed  out  to  one  Oudiette  and  his 
associates,  who  paid  the  Crown  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  livres  for  their  privilege.* 


'  Thu  annual  return  to  the  king  from  the/erme  du  Canada  waii,  for  soma 
years,  119,000  tt-aucB  (llTrea).  Que  of  thia  were piuil  frum  36,000  to  40,000 
traocB  a.  ytJu  for  "  'jriiinarj-  nbargea."    The  gotenior,  ictencJacl,  and  aU 
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We  come  now  to  a  trade  far  more  important 
tliau  all  the  reat  together,  one  which  abfiorbed 
the  enterpriHc  of  tlie  colony,  drained  the  hfe- 
sap  from  othur  hrauches  of  commerce,  and,  even 
more  than  a  vicious  system  of  government,  kept 
them  in  a  state  of  chronic  debility,  —  the  hardy, 
adveatm-oua,  lawless,  fascinating  fur  trade.  In 
the/eighteenth  century,  Canada  exported  a  mod- 
^te  quantity  of  timber,  wheat,  the  herb  called 
ginseng,  and  a  few  other  commodities ;  but  from 
first  to  last  she  hved  chiefly  on  beaver-skins.     The 

f  government  tried  without  ceasing  to  control  and 
regulate  this  traffic ;  but  it  never  succeeded.  It 
aimed,  above  all  things,  to  bring  the  trade  home 
to  the  colonists,  to  prevent  them  from  going  to 
the  Indians,  and  induce  the  Indians  to  come  to 

I  them.  To  this  end  a  great  annual  fair  was  estab- 
lished by  order  of  the  king  at  Monti'eal,     Thither 

■  every  summer  a  host  of  sivages  came  down  from 

'  the  lakes  in  their  bark  canoes.  A  place  was  assigned 
them  at  a  Uttle  distance  from  the  town.  They 
landed,  drew  up  their  canoes  in  a  line  on  the  bank, 
took  out  their  packs  of  beaver-skins,  set  up  their 
wigwams,  slung  their  kettles,  and  encamped  for 
the  night.  On  the  next  day,  there  was  a  grand 
council  on  the  conuaon,  between  St.  Paul  Street 
and  the  river.     Speeches  of  compliment  were  made 

iroDpB  exfepl  the  »mnli  garriaona  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Hirers, 
were  pa[d  frum  olher  eources.  There  »ns  a.  time  when  Che  balance  mu^l 
have  been  in  the  liinK'a  fhvur;  but  profit  eoon  cbRntieil  to  Iuse.  owing 
purtlf  1(1  wars.  partJy  to  the  coQfuaion  intu  wliicli  tl]H  Iwnver  trade  soon 
fell.  "  His  MajeMy,"  write*  tlie  minister  to  tlie  gavemor  in  1608,  '■  m»j 
•oon  gntiF  tired  of  a  colony  which,  far  from  yielding  him  toy  profit,  coiti 
sums  every  year." 
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amid  a  solemn  smoking  of  pipes.     The  govemorl 
general  w.13  iiaually  present,  seated  in  an  arm-cluut,  I 
while  the  viwitorH  formed  a  ring  about  him,  ranged  I 
ill  the  onler  of  their  tribes.     On  th6  next  day  the  I 
irade  began  in  tlie  same  place.     Merchants  of  higli  I 
and  low  degree  brought  up  their  goods  from  Que 
bee,  and  every  inhabitant  of  Montreal,  of  any  sub- 1 
sUince,  sought  a  share  in  the  profit.     Their  botlti*  I 
were  set  along  the  palisades  of  the  town,  and  eat  I 
had  an  interpreter,  to  whom  he  usually  promised  V 
certain  portion  of  his  gains.    The  scene  abounded  i 
those  contrasts  —  not  always  edifying,  but  always! 
picturesque  —  which  mark  the  whole  course    of  ' 
French  Canadian  history.    Here  was  a  throng  of  In- 
dians armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  war-clubs,  or  the 
cheap  guns  of  the  tnide  ;  some  of  them  completely 
naked  except  for  the  feathers  on  their  heads  and  the 
paint  on  their  faces;  French  bash-mngers  tricked 
out  with  savage  finery  ;    merchants  and  habitants 
in  their  coarse  and  plain  attire,   iind  the  grave 
priests  of  St.  Sulpice  robed  in  black.     Order  and 
sobriety  were  their  watchwords,  but  the  wild  gath- 
ering was  beyond  their  control.     The  prohibition 
to  sell  brandy  could  rarely  be  enforced;  and  the 
fair  ended  at  times  in  a  pandemonium  of  drunken 
frenzy.     The  rapacity  of  trade,  and  the  license  of 
savages  and  coureurs  de  bois,  had  completely  trans- 
formed the  pious  settlement. 

A  similar  fair  was  established  at  Three  Rivers, 
for  the  Algonquin  tribes  north  of  that  place.  These 
yearly  markets  did  not  fully  answer  the  desired 
object.      There  was  a  constant  tendency  am 
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le  intiabitants  of  Canada  to  £onn  Bettlements  above 
lontreal,  in  order  to  intercept  the  Indians  on  their 
ray  down,  drench  them  with  brandy,  and  get  their 
ITS  from  them  at  low  rates  in  advance  of  the  fair. 
uch  settlements  were  forbidden,  but  not  prevented^ 
lie  audacious  "squntter"  defied  edict  and  ordi- 
auce  and  the  fury  of  drunJten  savages,  and  boldly 
lanted  himself  in  the  path  of  the  descending  trade. 
or  is  this  a  matter  of  surprise  ;  for  he  was  usually 

:  secret  agent  of  some  high  colonial  officer,  an 
itendant,  the  local  governor,  or  the  govemor- 
eneral,  who  often  used  hia  power  to  enforce  the 
iw  against  others,  and  to  violate  it  himaelf. 

This  was  not  all;  for  the  more  youthful  and 
igorous  part  of  the  male  population  soon  began  to 
jcape  uito  the  woods,  and  trade  with  the  Indiano 
r  beyond  the  limits  of  the  remotest  settlementa. 
[ere,  too,  many  of  them  were  in  league  with  the 
Qthorities,  who  denomiced  the  abuse  while  secretly 
ivoring  the  portion  of  it  in  which  they  themselves 
ijiterested.  The  home  government,  unable 
)  prevent  the  evil,  tried  to  regulate  it.  Licensea 
rere  issued  for  the  forest  trade.'  Their  number 
jKa  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  the  privileges  which 
ley  conferred  varied  at  different  periods.  In  Lii 
loutan's  time,  each  hcense  authorized  the  depart- 

;  of  two  canoes  loaded  with  goods.  One  canoe 
Illy  was  afterwards  allowed,  bearing  three  men 
nth  about  four  hundred  pounds  of  freight.  The 
icensea  were  sometimes  aold  for  the  profit  of 
ovemment,  but  many  were  given  to  widows  of 

1  OrdrcM  da  Hog  au  fuj'tt  de  la  Traite  du  Canada,  lOBl. 
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officers  and  other  needy  persons,  to  the  hospitals, 
or  to  favorites  and  retainers  of  the  governor.  Those 
who  coiild  not  themselves  use  them  sold  them  to 
merchants  or  voyagmrSj  at  a  price  varying  from  a 
thousand  to  eighteen  hundred  francs.  They  were 
valid  for  a  year  and  a  half ;  and  each  canoemai] 
had  a  share  in  the  profits,  v^hich,  if  no  accident 
happened,  were  very  large.  The  license  system 
was  several  times  suppressed  and  renewed  again ; 
but,  like  the  fair  at  Montreal,  it  failed  completely 
to  answer  its  purpose,  and  restrain  the  young 
men  of  Canada  from  a  general  exodus  into  the 
wilderness.^ 

The  most  characteristic  features  of  the  Canadian 
fur  trade  still  remain  to  be  seen.  Oudiette  and 
his  associates  were  not  only  charged  with  collect- 
ing the  revenue,  but  were  also  vested  with  an 
exclusive  right  of  transporting  all  the  beaver-skinn 
of  the  colony  to  France.  On  their  part  they  were 
compelled  to  receive  all  beaver-skins  brought  to 
their  magazines ;  and,  after  deducting  the  fourth 
belonging  to  the  king,  to  pay  for  the  rest  at  a  fixed 
price.  This  price  was  graduated  to  the  different 
qualities  of  the  fur;  but  the  average  cost  to  the 
collectors  was  a  little  more  than  three  francs  a 
pound.  The  inhabitants  could  barter  their  furs 
with  merchants ;  but  the  merchants  must  bring 
them  all  to  the  magazines  of  Oudiette,  who  paid  in 
receipts  convertible  into  bills  of  exchange.  He 
soon  foimd  himself  burdened  with  such  a  mass 

• 

1  Before  me  is  one  of  these  licenses,  signed  by  the  goTernor  Denon^ 
▼ille.    A  condition  of  canying  no  brandy  is  appended  to  it 
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of  beaver-skins,  that  the  market  was  completely 
glutted.  The  French  hatters  refused  to  take  them 
all ;  and  for  the  part  which  they  consented  to  take, 
they  paid  chiefly  in  hat'?,  which  Oudiette  was  not 
allowed  to  sell  in  France,  but  only  in  the  French 
West  Iiidiea,  where  few  people  wanted  them.  An 
jnlucky  fashion  of  small  hats  diminished  the  con- 
Bimiptiun  of  f  ui-  and  increased  his  embarrassments, 
as  did  also  a  practice  common  among  the  hatter^ 
of  mixing  rabbit  fur  with  the  beaver.  In  his 
extremity  he  bethought  him  of  setting  up  a  hat 
factory  for  himself  under  the  name  of  a  certaui 
licensed  hatter,  thinlting  thereby  to  alarm  his  cus- 
tomers into  buying  his  stock.'  The  other  hatters 
rose  in  wruth  and  petitioned  the  minister.  The 
new  factory  was  suppressed,  and  Oudiette  soon 
became  bankrupt.  Another  company  of  farmers 
of  the  revenue  took  his  place  with  similar  results. 
The  action  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was 
completely  arrested  by  the  peremptory  edict  which, 
with  a  view  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  and 
the  profit  of  the  king,  required  the  company  to 
tftke  evory  beaver-skin  oSered, 

All  Canada,  thinking  itself  sure  of  its  price, 
rushed  into  the  beaver  trade,  and  the  accumulation 
of  unsalable  furs  became  moi'e  and  more  suffo- 
cating. The  farmers  of  the  revenue  could  not 
meet  their  engagements.  Their  bills  of  exchange 
were  unpaid,  and  Canada  was  filled  with  distress 
and  consternation.  In  1700,  a  change  of  system 
^was  ordered.     Tlie  monopoly  of  exporting  beaver 

1  Mfinoii-t  IoikHuii!  U  Cai^'merre  da  Canada,  1687. 
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was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  company  fonoed  of 
tlie  chief  inhabitants  of  Canada.  Some  of  them 
heHJtated  to  hike  the  risk  ;  but  the  goveniment 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  the  minister,  Poii- 
chartrain,  wrote  in  terms  so  peremptory,  and  bo 
menacing  to  the  recusants,  that,  in  the  words  of  n 
writer  of  the  time,  he  •'  shut  everybody's  mouth," 
About  a  hundred  and  fifty  inerchantB  accordingly 
Bubscribed  to  the  stock  of  the  new  company,  and 
immediately  petitioned  the  king  for  a  ship  and  a 
loan  of  seven  hundred  thousand  francs.  They 
were  required  to  tjike  off  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  an  accumitlation  of  more  than  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  beaver,  for  which, 
however,  they  were  to  pay  but  half  its  usual  price. 
The  market  of  France  absolutely  refused  it,  and 
the  directors  of  tlie  new  company  saw  no  better 
course  than  to  burn  tliree-fourtlis  of  the  trouble- 
some and  perishable  commodity;  nor  was  this  the 
first  resort  to  this  stmnge  expedient.  One  cannot 
repress  a  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  fate  of  the 
interesting  and  unfortunate  animals  uselessly  sacri- 
ficed to  a  false  economic  system.  In  order  to  rid 
themselves  of  what  remained,  the  directors  begged 
the  king  to  issue  a  decree,  requiring  all  hatters  to 
put  at  least  three  ounces  of  genuine  beaver-fur 
into  each  hat. 

All  was  in  vain.  The  affairs  of  the  company  fell 
into  a  confusion  which  was  aggravated  by  the  bad 
faith  of  some  of  its  cliief  members.  In  1707,  it  waa 
Bucceeded  by  another  company,  to  whose  magaziuea 
every  habitant  or  merchant  was  ordered  to  bring 
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every  beaver-skin  in  his  possession  within  forty- 
eight  hours;  and  the  company,  Uke  its  predecee- 
fiora,  w.aa  required  to  receive  it,  and  pay  for  it  in 
written  promises.  Again  the  market  was  over- 
wlielmed  with  a  surfeit  of  beaver.  Again  the  billa 
of  excliange  were  unpaid,  and  all  wa.s  confusion 
and  distress.  Among  the  memorials  and  petitions 
to  wliich  tills  state  of  things  gave  birth,  there  is 
one  conspicuous  by  the  presence  of  good  sense 
and  the  absence  of  self-interest.  The  writer  pro- 
poses that  there  should  be  no  more  monopoly,  but 
that  everybody  should  be  free  to  buy  beaver-skins 
and  send  them  to  France,  subject  only  to  a  mod- 
erate duty  of  entry.  The  proposal  was  not  accepted. 
In  1721,  tlie  monopoly  of  exporting  beaver-skins 
was  given  to  the  new  West  India  Company ;  but 
this  time  it  was  provided  that  the  government 
shoiUd  direct  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
capacities  of  the  market,  the  quantity  of  furs  which 
the  company  should  be  forced  to  receive.' 

Out  of  the  beaver  trade  rose  a  huge  evil,  baneful 
to  the  growth  and  the  morals  of  Canada.  All  that 
was  most  active  and  vigorous  in  the  colony  took 
to  the  woods,  and  esca-ped  from  the  control  of  in- 
tendants.  councils,  and  priests,  to  the  savage  free- 

I  On  Ihe  fur  tracle  the  dmrumenM  cnnauUed  are  rery  numorous.  The 
[blloffin){  HTB  tlie  most  imporlant:  Mtmmrc  lur  ct  ijui  eoticene  It  Com 
meree  rfi  Cailor  rl  lei  dipeadanra,  1716;  Stfmolre  toncemant  tt  Comment 
■it  Tmlle  tnire  In  Fr'infO.'i  «1  let  Savrnget.  1691  ;  Memalre  lur  U  Canada 
BildTeae  an  R^iail.  1716;  iUmoire  tiir  la  Affhha  Je  Canada  dans  lear 
Estal  I'vftftU,  ICW  ;  Mimaire  dfl  Nigatiantl  dc  la  Rochelk  qui  foal  Commetce 
tn  Canada  tnr  la  Propailtiaii  dt  na  Jtliit  mwiwir  la  Caston  et  iFetu/aiier  Irt 
BatilanU  i  la  Culttm  det  Ttrra  et  Padie  de  la  Molae,  I69fi ;  HOnoire  da 
Si'.  Rioerin  nrr  la  Traile  a  la  Fcrme  du  Catlor,  18EH'  Henmrt  touckaM  j 
,    CtMBurea  d<i  Canad-x.  1087,  etc. 
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dom  of  the  wilderness.  Not  only  were  the  posArble 
profits  great ;  but.  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  there  waa 
a  fascinating  element  of  adventure  and  danger. 
The  bush-rangers  or  coureurs  de  bois  were  to  the 
king  an  object  of  horror.  They  defeated  his  plana 
for  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  shocked  his 
native  instinct  of  discipline  and  order.  Edict  after 
edict  was  directed  against  them ;  and  more  than 
once  the  colony  presented  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  the  greater  part  of  ita  young  men 
turned  into  forest  outlaws.  But  severity  was  dan- 
gei'ous.  The  offenders  might  be  driven  over  to 
the  English,  or  converted  into  a  lawless  banditti, 
renegades  of  civilizatiou  and  the  faith.  Therefore, 
clemency  alternated  with  rigor,  and  declarations 
of  amnesty  witli  edicts  of  proscription.  Neither 
threats  nor  blandishments  were  of  much  avail. 
We  hear  of  seigniories  abandoned  ;  fanns  turning 
again  into  forests ;  wives  and  children  left  in  desti- 
tution. The  exodus  of  the  coureurs  de  bois  woidd 
take,  at  times,  the  character  of  an  organized  move- 
ment. The  famous  Du  Lhut  is  said  to  have  made 
a  general  combination  of  the  young  men  of  Canada 
to  follow  him  into  the  woods.  Their  plan  was  to 
be  absent  fouryears,  in  order  that  the  edict.'"  against 
them  might  have  time  to  relent.  The  intendant 
Duehesncau  reported  that  eight  hundred  men  out 
of  a  population  of  less  than  tfin  thou.'^and  soula  had 
vanished  from  sight  in  the  immensity  of  a  bound- 
less \vilderness.  Whereupon  the  king  ordered  that 
nny  person  going  into  the  woods  without  a  license 
whould  be  whipped  and  branded  for  the  first  offence, 
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and  sent  lor  life  to  the  galleys  for  the  second.' 
The  order  was  more  easily  given  than  enforced. 
"  I  must  not  conceal  from  you,  monBeigneur,"  again 
writes  Duchesneau,  "  that  the  disobedience  of  the 
coureurs  de  hois  has  reached  such  a  point  that 
everybody  boldly  contravenes  the  king's  interdic- 
tions ;  that  there  is  no  longer  any  concealment  j 
imd  that  parties  are  collected  with  astonishing  in- 
solence to  go  and  trade  in  the  Indian  country.  I 
have  done  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  this  evil, 
which  may  cause  the  ruin  of  the  colony.  I  have 
enacted  ordinances  against  the  coureurs  de  hois ; 
against  the  merchants  who  furnish  them  with  goods ; 
against  the  gentlemen  and  others  who  harbor  them, 
and  even  against  those  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  them,  and  will  not  inform  the  local  judges.  All 
has  been  in  vain ;  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  most 
considerable  farailiea  are  interested  with  them,  and 
the  governor  lets  them  go  on  and  even  sharea 
their  profits."^  "You  are  aware,  mouseigneur," 
writes  Denonville,  some  years  later,  "  that  the 
coureurs  de  bois  are  a  great  evil,  but  you  are  not 
aware  how  great  this  evil  is.  It  deprives  the 
country  of  its  effective  men ;  makes  them  indocile, 
debauched,  and  incapable  of  discipMne,  and  turns 
them  into  pretended  nobles,  wearing  the  sword 
und  decked  out  with  lace,  both  they  and  their 
relations,  who  all  affect  to  be'  gentlemen  and  ladiem. 
As  for  cultivating  the  soil,  they  will  not  hfior  of  it. 

^  Le  RoS  'a  Frfmlmae,  80  Avril.  VAi.     On  anMlm  MCMtsn,  h  wu 
ordered  that  any  penoa  tlius  uS«iii|iiiB  (IkmU  mllhr  ttmth. 

2  N.  Y.  Colonial  iJor,.,  IX.  131. 
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This,  aloug  with  the  scattered  condition  of  the 
eettlements,  causes  their  children  to  be  as  unruly 
as  Indians,  being  brought  up  in  the  same  manner. 
Not  that  there  are  not  some  very  good  people  here, 
but  they  are  in  a  minority."  '  In  another  despatch 
lie  enlarges  on  their  vagabond  and  lawless  ways, 
their  indifference  fo  marriage,  and  the  mischief 
caused  by  their  example ;  describes  how,  on  their 
return  from  the  woods,  tliey  swagger  like  lords, 
spend  aU  their  gains  in  dresa  and  drunken  revelry, 
and  despise  the  peasants,  whose  daughters  they 
will  not  deign  to  marry,  though  they  are  peasants 
themselves. 

It  was  a  curious  scene  when  a  party  of  coureura 
de  hois  returned  from  their  rovings.  Montreal 
was  their  harboring  place,  and  they  conducted 
themselves  much  hke  the  crew  of  a  man-of-wai 
paid  off  after  a  long  voyage.  As  long  as  their 
beaver-skins  lasted,  they  set  no  bounds  to  their 
riot.  Every  house  in  the  place,  we  are  told,  was 
turned  into  a  drinking  shop.  The  new-comer.^ 
were  bedizened  with  a  strange  mixture  of  French 
and  Indian  finery ;  while  some  of  them,  with  hi- 
Btincta  more  thoroughly  savage,  stalked  about  the 
streets  as  naked  as  a  Pottawattamie  or  a  Sioux. 
The  clamor  of  tongues  was  prodigious,  and  gam- 
bling and  drinking  filled  the  day  and  the  night. 
When  at  last  they  were  sober  again,  they  sought 
absolution  for  their  sins ;  nor  could  the  priests 
venture  to  bear  too  hard  on  their  unruly  penitents, 

>  DeDODTille,  Mimain  tar  t'Eilat  da  Affhtra  de  k  NomtUt  /Vokm. 
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lest  they  «hould  break  wholly  with  the  church  and 
dispense  thenceforth  with  her  sacraments. 

Under  such  leaders  as  Du  Lhiit.  the  coureurs  de 
hois  built  forts  of  palisades  at  various  pnintH 
throughout  the  West  and  Northwest,  They  had 
a  post  of  this  sort  at  Detroit  some  time  before  its 
]iermanent  settlement,  as  well  as  others  on  Lalte 
Superior  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  They 
occupied  them  as  long  as  it  suited  their  purposes, 
and  then  abandoned  them  to  the  next  comer. 
Micliilllmackinac  was,  however,  their  chief  resort; 
and  thence  they  would  set  out,  two  or  three 
togetlier,  to  roam  for  bundi'eds  of  miles  through 
the  endless  raeshwork  of  interlocking  lakes  and 
rivers  which  seams  the  northern  ^wilderness. 

No  wonder  that  a  year  or  two  of  bush-ranging 
spoiled  them  for  civilization.  Though  not  a  very 
valuable  member  of  society,  and  though  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  princes  and  rulers,  the  coureur  de 
bois  had  his  uses,  at  least  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view ;  and  his  strange  figure,  sometimes  brutally 
savage,  but  oftener  marked  with  the  lines  of  a 
dare-devil  courage,  and  a  reckless,  tboughtlesf 
gayety,  will  always  be  joined  to  the  memories  of 
that  gnmd  world  of  woods  which  the  nineteenth 
century  is  iiutt  civilizing  out  of  existence.  At  least, 
he  is  picturesque,  and  with  his  red-skin  conipaiu'on 
serves  to  animate  forest  scenery.  Perhaps  he  could 
sometimes  feel,  without  knowing  that  be  felt  them, 
the  charms  of  the  savage  nature  that  had  adopted 
Iiim.  Rude  as  he  was,  her  voice  may  not  always 
have    been   meaningless   for   one  who    knew   her 
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haunts  so  well ;  Hcep  recesses  where,  veiled  m 
foliage,  some  wild  shy  rlviilet  cteiils  with  timid 
music  through  hreiithless  caves  of  verdure;  ^ulfs 
where  feathered  cniga  rise  like  castle  walls,  where 
the  noonday  sun  pierces  with  keen  rays  athwart 
the  torrent,  and  the  mossed  anns  of  fallen  pines 
cast  wavering  alisulows  on  the  illumined  foam ; 
pools  of  liquid  crystal  turned  emerald  in  the  re- 
flected green  of  impending  woods;  rocks  on  whose 
rugged  front  the  gleam  of  sunlit  waters  dances  in 
quivering  hght;  ancient  trees  hurled  headlong  by 
the  Btonn  to  dam  the  raging  stream  with  their 
forlorn  and  savage  ruin;  or  the  stern  depths  of 
immemorial  forests,  dim  and  silent  as  a  cavern, 
columned  with"  inniunerable  trmiks,  each  like  an 
Atlas  upholding  its  world  of  leaves,  and  sweating 
perpetual  moisture  down  its  dark  and  channelled 
rind ;  some  strong  in  youth,  some  grisly  with 
decrepit  age,  nightmares  of  strange  distortion, 
gnarled  and  knotted  with  wens  and  goitres ; 
roots  intertwined  beneath  like  serpents  petrified 
in  an  agony  of  contorted  strife  ;  green  and 
glistening  mosses  carpetmg  the  rough  groimd, 
mantling  the  rocks,  turning  pulpy  stumps  to 
mounds  of  verdure,  and  swathing  fallen  trunks 
aa  bent  in  the  impotence  of  rottenness,  they  He 
outstretched  over  knoll  and  hollow,  like  moulder- 
ing reptiles  of  the  primeval  world,  while  around, 
and  on  and  through  them,  springs  the  young 
growth  that  battens  on  their  decay,  —  the  forest 
devouring  its  own  dead.  Or,  to  turn  from  ita 
funereal   shade  tc  the  hght  and  life  of  the  open 
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woodland,  the  eheen  of  sparkling  lakes,  and  mount- 
ains basking  in  the  glory  of  tlie  summer  noon, 
flecked  by  the  shadows  of  passing  clouds  that  sail 
on  snowy  wings  across  the  transparent  azure.' 

Tet  it  would  be  false  coloring  to  paint  the 
Imlf-savage  coureur  de  bois  as  a.  romantic  lover 
of  natiu'e.  He  liked  the  woods  because  thyy 
eoianeipated  him  from  restraint.  He  liked  the 
lounging  ease  of  the  camp-fire,  and  the  license  of 
Indian  villages.  His  life  has  a  dark  and  ugly  si 
which  is  nowhere  drawn  more  strongly  than  in  a 
letter  written  by  tho  Jesuit  CarheU  to  the  intend- 
nnt  Champigny.  It  was  at  a  time  when  some  of 
the  outlying  forest  posts,  originally  either  misaioua 
or  transient  stations  of  cottreurs  de  bois,  had  re- 
ceived regular  garrisons.  Carheil  writes  from 
Micliilliniackinac,  and  describes  the  state  of  things 
around  him  Ulte  one  whom  long  famiharity  with 
thera  had  stripped  of  every  illusion.^ 

But  here,  for  the  present,  we  pause ;  for  tht. 
fatlicr  touches  on  other  matter?  than  the  coureurs 
de  bois,  and  we  reserve  him  and  his  letter  tor  the 
next  chapter. 

1  An  adverse  Prencli  critic  gives  m  liin  opinion  that  the  sltetch  ol  tlic 
jiriineTdl  wiliiemeBi  on  Ihe  preceOing  pngje  ia  drawn  from  funcy,  and  [mt 
from  observation.  Il  is,  however,  copied  in  every  parlicular,  witliojit  ex- 
ception, from  It  virgin  forest  in  a  deep  muist  valiey  by  the  upper  warera 
of  llie'  little  river  Fenilgewaiaet  in  tiorlliern  New  Hampflliirc,  wlitre  1 
■pen!  A  aiimmer  Hfternoon  a  few  days  before  ihe  pnasage  waa  wrilien. 

^  tjce  tlie  letter  in  Appendix  L 
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For  a  year  or  two  after  De  Tracy  had  chastised 
the  Mohawks,  and  humbled  the  other  Iroquois 
nations,  all  was  rose  color  on  the  side  of  that 
dreaded  confederacy.  The  Jesuits,  defiant  as  usual 
of  hardship  and  death,  had  begun  their  ruined 
miaaiona  anew.  Bruyaa  took  the  Mission  of  the 
Martyra  among  the  Mohawka ;  Milet,  that  of  Saint 
Francis  Xavier,  among  the  Oneidas ;  Lamberville, 
that  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  among  the  Onon- 
dagas ;  Carheil,  that  of  Saint  Joseph  among  the 
Cayugas;  and  Raffeix  and  Julien  Gamier  shared 
between  them  the  three  missions  of  the  Senecaa. 
The  Iroquois,  after  their  punishment,  were  in  a 
frame  of  mind  so  hopeful,  that  the  fathers  imaged 
for  a  moment  that  they  were  all  on  the  point  of 
accepting  the  faith.  This  was  a  consummation 
earnestly  to  be  wished,  not  only  from  a  religious, 
but    also   from    a   political    point   of   view.      The 
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complete  converaion  of  the  Iroquois  meant  their 
eBtrangeinent  from  the  heretic  English  and  Dutch, 
and  their  firm  alliance  with  the  French,  It  meant 
safety  for  Canada,  and  it  ensured  for  her  the  fur 
tnide  of  the  interior  freed  from  English  rivalry. 
Hence  the  importance  of  these  missions,  and  hence 
their  double  character.  While  the  Jesuit  toiled 
to  convert  liia  savage  hosts,  he  watched  them  at 
the  sjime  time  with  the  eye  of  a  shrewd  political 
agent ;  reported  at  Quebec  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations, and  by  every  means  in  his  power  sought 
to  alienate  them  from  England,  and  attach  them 
to  France. 

Their  simple  conversion,  by  placing  them  wholly 
under  his  influence,  would  have  outweighed  in 
politicid  value  all  other  agencies  combined ;  but 
the  tiattering  liopes  of  the  earlier  years  soon  van- 
ished. Some  petty  ,«ucce8ses  against  other  tribes 
BO  elated  the  Iroquois,  that  they  ceased  to  care  for 
French  alliance  or  French  priests.  Then  a  few 
petty  reverses  would  dash  their  spirits,  and  dispose 
them  again  to  ILjten  to  Jesuit  cotmsels.  Every 
success  of  a  war-party  was  a  loss  to  the  faith,  and 
every  reverse  was  a  gain.  Meanwhile  a  more  re- 
pidsive  or  a  more  critical  existence  than  that  of  a 
Jesuit  father  in  an  Iroquois  town  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable. The  torture  of  prisoners  turned  into  a 
liorrible  festivity  for  the  whole  tribe ;  foid  and 
crazy  orgies  in  which,  as  the  priest  thought,  the 
powers  of  darkness  took  a  special  delight ;  drunken 
riots,  the  work  of  Dutch  brandy,  when  he  waa 
foi-ced  to  seek  refuge  from  death  in  Ids  chapel,^ 
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a  sanctuary  which  superstitious  fear  withheld  the 
Indians  from  violating  ;  these,  and  a  thousand  dis- 
gusts and  miseries,  filled  the  record  of  his  days, 
and  he  bore  them  all  in  patience.  Not  only  were 
the  early  Canadian  Jesuits  men  of  an  intense 
religious  zeal,  but  they  were  also  men  who  lived 
not  for  themselves  but  for  their  order.  Their 
faults  were  many  and  great,  but  the  grandeur  of 
their  self-devotion  towers  conspicuous  over  all. 

At  Caughnawaga,  near  Montreal,  may  still  be 
seen  the  remnants  of  a  mission  of  converted  Iro- 
quois, whom  the  Jesuits  induced  to  leave  the 
temptations  of  their  native  towns  and  settle  here, 
under  the  wing  of  the  church.  They  served  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  English,  and  sometimes  did 
good  service  in  time  of  war.  At  Sillery,  near 
Quebec,  a  band  of  Abenaquis,  escaping  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  English  towards  the  close  of 
Philip's  War,  formed  another  mission  of  similar 
character.  The  Sulpitians  had  a  third  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  Montreal,  where  two  massive  stone 
towers  of  the  fortified  Indian  town  are  standing  to 
this  day.  All  these  converted  savages,  as  well  as 
those  of  Lorette  and  other  missions  far  and  near, 
were  used  as  allies  in  war,  and  launched  in  scalping 
parties  against  the  border  settlements  of  New 
England. 

,  Not  only  the  Sulpitians,  but  also  the  seminary 
priests  of  Quebec,  the  Recollets,  and  even  the  Ca- 
puchins, had  missions  more  or  less  important,  and 
more  or  less  permanent;  but  the  Jesuits  stood 
always  in  the  van  of  religious  and  poUtical  propa- 
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gandiain ;  and  all  the  forest  tribes  felt  their  influence, 
from  Acadia  and  Maine  to  the  plains  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Next  in  importance  to  their  Iroquoip 
missions  were  those  among  the  Algonquina  of  tht. 
northern  lake!^.  Here  was  the  grand  doroain  of 
the  beaver  trade ;  and  the  chief  woes  of  the  mis- 
eionary  sprang  not  from  the  Indians,  but  from  bis 
own  countrymen.  Beaver-akins  had  produced  an 
effect  akin  to  that  of  gold  in  our  own  day,  and  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  wilderness  were  invaded  by 
eager  seekers  aftec  gain.  The  focns  of  the  evil 
was  at  Father  Marquette's  old  mission  of  Michilli- 
mackinac.  First,  year  after  year  came  a  riotous 
invasion  of  coureurs  de  hois,  and  then  a  garrison 
followed  to  crown  the  mi.schief.  Discipline  was 
very  weak  at  these  advanced  posts,  and,  to  eke 
out  their  pay,  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  trade ; 
brandy,  whether  permitted  or  Interdicted,  being 
the  chief  article  of  barter.  Father  Etieune  Carheil 
■Was  driven  almost  to  despair ;  and  he  wrote  to  the 
intendant,  his  fast  friend  and  former  pupil,  the  long 
letter  already  mentioned.  *'  Our  missions,"  he 
Bays,  "  are  reduced  to  such  extremity  that  we  can 
no  longer  maintain  them  against  the  infinity  of 
disorder,  brutality,  violence,  injustice,  impiety, 
impurity,  insolence,  scorn,  and  insult,  which  tlie 
deplorable  and  infamous  traffic  in  brandy  has 
spread  universally  among  the  Indians  of  these 
parts.  ...  In  the  despair  in  which  we  are  plunged, 
nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  abandon  them  to  the 
brandy  sellers  as  a  domain  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery." 
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He  complains  bitterly  of  the  ofl&cers  in  command 
of  the  fort,  who,  he  says,  far  from  repressing  dis- 
orders, encourage  them  by  their  example,  and  are 
even  worse  than  their  subordinates,  "  insomuch  that 
all  our  Indian  villages  are  so  many  taverns  for 
drunkenness  and  Sodoms  for  iniquity,  which  we 
shall  be  forced  to  leave  to  the  just  wrath  and  ven- 
geance of  God/'  He  insists  that  the  garrisons  are 
entirely  useless,  as  they  have  only  four  occupa- 
tions :  first,  to  keep  open  liquor  shops  for  crowds 
of  drunken  Indians ;  secondly,,  to  roam  from  place 
to  place,  carrying  goods  and  brandy  imder  the 
orders  of  the  commandant,  who  shares  their  profits; 
thirdly,  to  gamble  day  and  night ;  fourthly,  to  "  turn 
the  fort  into  a  place  which  I  am  ashamed  to  call 
by  its  right  name ; "  and  he  describes,  with  a  curious 
amplitude  of  detail,  the  swarms  of  Indian  girls  who 
are  hired  to  make  it  their  resort.  "  Such,  inon- 
seigneur,  are  the  only  employments  of  the  soldiers 
maintained  here  so  many  years.  If  this  can  be 
called  doing  the  king  service,  I  admit  that  such 
service  is  done  for  him  here  now,  and  has  alway  m 
been  done  for  him  here ;  but  I  never  saw  any  othei 
done  in  my  life."  He  further  declares  that  the 
commandants  oppose  and  malign  the  missionaries, 
while  of  the  presents  which  the  king  sends  up 
the  country  for  distribution  to  the  Indians,  they,  the 
Indians,  get  nothing  but  a  little  tobacco,  and  the 
officer  keeps  the  rest  for  himself.* 

*  Of  the  officers  in  command  at  Michillimackinac  while  Carheil  wa« 
there,  he  partially  excepts  La  Durantaye  from  his  strictures,  but  bears 
fery  hard  on  La  Motte-Cad iliac,  who  hated  the  Jesuits  and  was  hated  by 
them  in  turn.    La  Motte,  on  his  part,  writes  that  "  the  missionaries  wish 
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From  the  misconduct  of  officers  and  soldiers,  he 
passes  to  that  of  the  coureurs  de  hois  and  licensed 
traders ;  and  here  he  is  equally  severe.  He  dilates 
on  the  evUs  which  result  from  permitting  the  colo- 
oista  to  go  to  the  Indians  instead  of  requiring  the 
ludians  to  come  to  the  settlements,  "It  serves 
only  to  rob  the  country  of  all  its  yoimg  men,  weaken 
famihes,  deprive  wives  of  their  husbands,  sisters  o£ 
their  brothers,  and  parents  of  their  children  j  expose 
the  voyagers  to  a  hundred  dangers  of  body  and 
Boul;  involve  them  in  a  multitude  of  expenses, 
Bome  necessaiy,  some  useless,  and  some  criminal ; 
accustom  them  to  do  no  work,  and  at  last  disgust 
them  with  it  for  ever  j  make  them  live  in  constant 
idleness,  unht  them  completely  for  any  trade,  and 
render  them  useless  to  themselves,  their  famihes, 
and  the  public.  But  it  is  leas  as  regards  the  body 
than  as  regards  the  soul,  that  this  traffic  of  the 
French  among  the  savages  Is  infinitely  hurtful.  It 
carries  them  far  away  from  churches,  separates 
them  from  priesta  and  nuns,  and  severs  them  from 
all  instruction,  all  exerci.'^e  of  reUgion,  and  all 
spiritual  aid.  It  sends  them  into  places  wild  and 
almost  inaccessible,  through  a  thousand  perils  by 
land  and  water,  to  carry  on  by  base,  abject,  and 
shameful  means  a  trade  which  would  much  better 
be  carried  on  at  Montreal." 

But  in  the  complete  transfer  of  the  trade  to 
Montreal,  he  sees  insuperable  difficulties,  and  he 
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proceeds  to  suggest,  as  the  last  and  best  resort,  that 
garrisons  and  officers  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
licenses  abolished ;  that  discreet  and  virtuous  per- 
sons should  be  chosen  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
trade  of  the  upper  country;  that  these  persons 
should  be  in  perfect  sympathy  and  correspondence 
with  the  Jesuits;  and  that  the  trade  should  be 
carried  on  at  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits  and  in 
their  presence.^ 

This  letter  brings  us  again  face  to  face  with  the 
brandy  question,  of  which  we  have  seen  something 
already  in  the  quarrel  between  Avaugour  and  the 
bishop.  In  the  summer  of  1648,  there  was  held 
at  the  mission  of  Sillery  a  temperance  meeting; 
the  first  in  all  probability  on  this  continent.  The 
drum  beat  after  mass,  and  the  Indians  gathered  at 
the  summons.  Then  an  Algonquin  chief,  a  zealous 
convert  of  the  Jesuits,  proclaimed  to  the  crowd  a 
late  edict  of  the  governor  imposing  penalties  for 
drunkenness,  and,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
the  other  chiefs,  exhorted  them  to  abstinence, 
declaring  that  all  drunkards  should  be  handed  over 
to  the  French  for  punishment.  Father  Jerome 
Lalemant  looked  on  delighted.  "  It  was,"  he  says, 
"the  finest  public  act  of  jurisdiction  exercised 
among  the  Indians  since  I  have  been  in  this  coun- 
try. From  the  beginning  of  the  world  they  have 
all  thought  themselves  as  great  lords,  the  one  as 
the  other,  and  never  before  submitted  to  their 
chiefs  any  further  than  they  chose  to  do  so."* 

1  Lettre  du  Phre  Etienne  Carheil  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus  a  VIntendant 
Champigntjy  MichillimackinaCf  SO  Aout,  1702  (Archives  Ndiionales)^  Appen- 
dix I. 

2  Lalemant,  Rel,  1648,  p.  43. 
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■  There  was  great  need  of  refonn ;  for  a  demon 
of  drunkenness  seemed  to  possess  tliese  unhappy 
tribes.  Nevertheless,  with  all  their  rage  for  brandy, 
they  sometimes  showed  in  regard  to  it  a  self-con- 
trol quite  admirable  in  its  way.  When  at  a  fair, 
Q  coimcil,  or  a  friendly  visit,  their  entertainers 
regaled  them  with  rations  of  the  coveted  liquor, 
so  prudently  measiu'ed  out  that  they  could  not  be 
the  worse  for  it,  they  would  unite  their  several  por- 
tions in  a  common  stock,  which  they  would  then 
divide  among  a  few  of  their  number,  thus  enabling 
them  to  att^iin  that  complete  intoxication  which,  in 
their  view,  was  the  true  end  of  all  drinking.  Tlie 
objects  of  this  singular  benevolence  were  expected 
to  requite  it  in  kind  on  some  future  occasion. 

»A  drimken  Indiiin  with  weapons  within  reach, 
was  very  dimgerous,  and  all  prudent  persons  kept 
out  of  his  way.  This  greatly  pleased  him;  for, 
aeeiug  everybody  run  before  him,  he  fancied  him- 
self a  great  chief,  and  howled  and  swung  his  toma- 
hawk with  redoubled  fury.  If,  as  often  happened, 
he  maimed  or  murdered  some  wretch  not  nimble 
enough  to  escsipe,  his  coimtrymen  absolved  him 
from  all  guilt,  and  blamed  only  the  brandy.  Hence, 
if  an  Indian  wished  to  take  a  safe  revenge  on  some 
personal  enemy,  he  would  pretend  to  be  drunk ; 
and,  not  only  murders  but  other  crimes  were  often 
committed  by  false  claimants  to  the  bacchanalian 
privilege. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  missionaries,  brandy  vrm  a 
fiend  witli  all  crimes  and   miseries  in  his    train ; 

I  and.  in  fnct,  nothing  earthly  could  better  deserve 
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the  epithet  infernal  than  an  Indian  towii  in 
the  height  of  a  drunken  debauch.  The  orgies 
never  ceased  till  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  was 
reached.  Then  came  repentance,  despair,  wailing, 
and  bitter  invective  against  the  white  men,  the 
cause  of  all  the  woe.  In  the  name  of  the  public 
good,  of  humanity,  and  above  all  of  religion,  the 
bishop  and  the  Jesuits  denounced  the  fatal  trafl&c. 

Their  case  was  a  strong  one;  but  so  was  the 
case  of  their  opponents.  There  was  real  and  immi- 
nent danger  that  the  thirsty  savages,  if  refused 
brandy  by  the  French,  would  seek  it  from  the 
Dutch  and  English  of  New  York.  It  was  the  most 
potent  lure  and  the  most  killing  bait.  Wherever 
it  was  found,  thither  the  Indians  and  their  beaver- 
skins  were  sure  to  go,  and  the  interests  of  the  fur 
trade,  vital  to  the  colony,  were  bound  up  with  it. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  merchants  and  the  civil 
powers  insisted  that  religion  and  the  saving  of 
souls  were  bound  up  with  it  no  less ;  since,  to  repel 
the  Indians  from  the  Catholic  French,  and  attract 
them  to  the  heretic  English,  was  to  turn  them  from 
ways  of  grace  to  ways  of  perdition.^  The  argu- 
ment, no  doubt,  was  dashed  largely  with  hypocrisy 
in  those  who  used  it ;  but  it  was  one  which  the 
priests  were  greatly  perplexed  to  answer. 

In  former  days,  when  Canada  was  not  yet  trans- 
formed from  a  mission  to  a  colony,  the  Jesuits 
entered  with  a  high  hand  on  the  work  of  reform. 

1  "  Ce  commerce  est  absolument  n^cessaire  pour  attirer  les  sauvages 
dans  les  colonies  fran^oises,  et  par  ce  moyen  leur  donner  lea  premi^ret 
teintures  de  la  foj."  M^awire  de  Colbert,  joint  a  sa  Uttre  h  Duchetneau  du 
24  Mai,  1678. 
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It  fared  hard  with  the  culprit  caught  in  the  uct 
of  selling  bniiidy  to  Indians.  They  led  him,  after 
the  sermon,  to  the  door  of  the  church  ;  where,  kneel- 
ing on  the  pavement,  partially  etript  and  bearing 
in  hie  hand  the  penitential  torch,  he  underwent  n 
vigorous  flagellation,  laid  on  by  Father  Le  Mercier 
himself,  after  the  fashion  formerly  practised  in  the 
case  of  refractory  school-boys.'  Bi-shop  Laval  not 
only  diacliarged  against  the  offenders  volleys  of 
wholesale  excommunication,  but  he  made  of  the 
offence  a  "  reserved  case ;  "  that  is,  a  case  in  which 
the  power  of  granting  absolution  was  reserved  to 
himself  alone.  This  produced  great  commotion,  and 
a  violent  conflict  between  religions  scruples  and  a 
passion  for  gain.  The  bishop  and  the  Jesuits  stood 
inflexible;  while  their  opponents  added  bitterness 
to  the  quarrel  by  charging  them  with  permitting 
certain  favored  persons  to  sell  brandy,  unpunished, 
and  even  covertly  selling  it  themselves.^ 

'  3Um:ire  d-  Damfiml.  1671. 

I  Lrilrc  lit  Outrl't  Avbtrt  de  la  Chetnayr.  24  Oct,,  1693.  After  cpeak- 
ing  nf  [lie  exceaiive  rigor  of  tlie  bialiop,  lie  aililii  *  "  L'od  dll,  et  il  eat  vrsjj 
que  ilaii)'  wa  temps  ei  tSuheux,  boub  prelexte  lie  paamtU  dans  tes  faiuillei, 
certsinea  gsni  avnient  permUiicin  d'en  Iraiter,  je  croia  tonjnurd  avcc  la 
Kaene  Je  ne  pa»  enivror."  Duniesail,  Mfmoire  dt  1071,  says  tlint  LaTal 
BximmmiiiiicHted  all  braniiy-sellers,  "i  I'exteption,  nrfunmoiiii,  deqiiel- 
quea  piirticulien  qu'il  voulait  favorieer."  He  eayg  furtlier  tliat  ihe  hisluip 
uid  the  Jeauit  lUgueneau  had  a  ulerk  wlium  thej  em))loyi!dat600franck 
a  year  tL  Irade  nith  Ilie  Indiana,  payiiiK  them  in  liquors  fur  tiiS' 
uid  lliat  fur  k  time  tlie  euilesiasCics  had  tliii  trade  to  tlienisclve 
■everities  liaving  deterred  most  otliers  from  venturing  iiitii  it.  La.  Salle.  \ 
Ml'iuHre  lit  1GT8.  declares  that,  "  11b  (la  J6mta)  refueent  I'abiolution  i  J 
ceux  qui  ne  veulenl  paa  promettre  de  n'en  pint  vendre,  et  a'lU  i 
oet  etiit.  iU  les  privent  de  la  adpulture  eucl^siaelique :  au  cont 
pcrmfitenl  A  eiix  mtBHiea  eane  auvune  diffit^ult^  t^  mcaine  Iriilic.  qiiuyqut 
In  de  iraflc  euit  inleriiite  a  tnUB  lee  eccl^iitBliqueg  par  lea  Or  * 
ii  Rny  et  par  luie  bulle  expresae  du  I'ape."  I  give  thfiae  ft 
I  linJ  tlieni,  and  for  wLat  tliey  are  norlJi. 
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Appeal   was  made  to  the  king,  who,  with   his 
Jesuit  confessor,  guardian  of  his  conscience  on  one 
side,  and  Colbert,  guardian  of  his  worldly  interests 
on  the  other,  stood  in  some  perplexity.     The  case 
was  referred  to  the  fathers  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
they,  after  solemn  discussion,  pronounced  the  sell- 
ing of  brandy  to  Indians  a  mortal  sin.*     It  was 
next  referred  to  an  assembly  of  the  chief  mer- 
chants and  inhabitants  of  Canada,  held  under  the* 
eye  of  the  governor,  intendant,  and  council,  in  the 
Chateau  St.  Louis.     Each  was  directed  to  state  his 
views  in  writing.     The  great  majority  were  for 
unrestricted  trade  in  brandy;  a  few  were  for  a 
limited  and  guarded  trade;  and  two  or  three  de 
clared  for   prohibition.*      Decrees   of    prohibition 
were  passed  from  time  to  time,  but  they  were  un- 
availing.    They  were  revoked,  renewed,  and  re- 
voked  again.     They   were,   in  fact,   worse   than 
useless ;  for  their  chief  effect  was  to  turn  traders 
and  coureurs  de  hois  into  troops  of  audacious  con- 
trabandists.    Attempts  were  made   to  limit  th 
brandy  trade  to  the  settlements,  and  exclude  it 
from  the  forest  country,  where  its  regulation  was 
impossible;  but  these  attempts,  like   the  others, 
were  of  little  avail.     It  is  worthy  of  notice  that, 
when  brandy  was  forbidden  everywhere  else,  it 
was  permitted  in  the  trade  of  Tadoussac,  carried 
on  for  the  profit  of  government.* 

*  DStib^rntfon  de  la  Sorbonne  tur  la  Traite  des  BotssonSy  8  Man,  1676. 

^  Proces-verbal  de  I* Assemble  tenue  au  Chateau  de  St.  Louis  de  Quebec,  M 
2fi  Oct.,  1676,  et  jours  suivants.  , 

'  fjettre  de  Charles  Aubert  de  la  Chesnaye,  24  Ocf.,  1693.  In  the  course 
3f  the  quarrel  a  severe  law  passed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massacliu 
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In  spile  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  sinte  of  Pere  La 
Chaise,  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  whom  he 
also  consulted,  the  king  was  never  at  heart  a  pro- 
hibitionist.' His  Canadian  revenue  was  drawn 
fiom  the  fur  trade ;  and  the  singular  argument  of 
l,he  partisans  of  brandy,  that  its  attractions  were 
needed  to  keep  the  Indians  from  contact  with 
heresy,  served  admirably  to  salve  his  conscience. 
Bigot  as  he  was,  he  distrusted  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  the  great  champion  of  the  anti-liquor 
movement.  His  own  letters,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  minister,  prove  that  he  saw  or  thought  that  he 
saw  motives  for  the  crusade  very  different  from 
those  inscribed  on  its  banners.  He  wrote  to  Saint- 
Vallier,  Laval's  successor  in  the  bishopric,  that  the 
brandy  trade  was  very  useful  to  the  kingdom  of 
France  ;  that  it  should  be  regulated,  but  not  pre- 
vented ;  that  the  consciences  of  his  subjects  must 
not  be  disturbed  by  denunciations  of  it  as  a  ain; 
and  that  "it  is  well  that  you  (the  bishop)  should 
take  care  that  the  zeal  of  the  eccleaiastica  is  not 
excited  by  personal  interests  and  passions."^  Per- 
haps he  alludes  to  the  spirit  of  encroachment  and 
domination  which  he  and  his  minister  in  secret 
instructions  to  their  oiBcers  often  impute  to  the 
bishop  and  the  clergy,  or  perhaps  he  may  have  in 
mind  other  accusations   which  had   reached  him 

wita  Bg;a1ttBt  tlie  rale  of  liquors  to  Indiitni  «iaa  several  ^mei  urged  aa  an 
eiampte  to  be  imiuteil.  A  copy  of  it  wm  sent  to  the  minigteT,  and  1* 
■till  [ireEerted  in  the  Arvbivea  of  tlie  Marine  snd  Coloniei. 

'  See,  among  other  eviilenw,  Mfmmr*  lur  la   TraiU  da   RoitltM 

:fna. 

'  UHoua  Saint-Vall-ei,  1  Avril.  1691 
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from  time  to  time  during  many  years,  and  of  which 
the  following  from  the  pen  of  the  most  noted  of 
Canadian  governors  will  serve  as  an  example. 
Count  Frontenac  declares  that  the  Jesuits  greatly 
exaggerate  the  disorders  caused  by  brandy,  and 
that  they  easily  convince  persons  "who  do  not 
know  the  interested  motives  which  have  led  them 
to  harp  continually  on  this  struig  for  more  than 
forty  years.  .  .  .  They  have  long  wished  to  have 
the  fur  trade  entirely  to  themselves,  and  to  keep 
out  of  sight  the  trade  which  they  have  alw^ays 
carried  on  in  the  woods,  and  which  they  are  carry- 
ing on  there  now."  ^ 

Trade  of  the  Jesuits.  —  As  I  have  observed  in  a  former 
volume,  the  charge  against  the  Jesuits  of  trading  in  beaver-skins 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  colony.     In  the  private  journal  of 
Father  Jerome  Lalemant,   their  superior,   occurs  the  following 
curious  passage,  under  date  of  November,  1645:  ^^  Pour  la  traite 
des  castors.     Le  15  de  Nov.  le  bruit  estant  qu'on  s'en  alloit  icy 
publier  la  defense  qui  auoit  est^  publiee  aux  Trois  Riuieres-que 
pas  vn  n'eut  a  traiter  auec  les  sauuages,  le  P.  Vimont  demanda  k 
Mons.  des  Chastelets  commis  general  si  nous  serions  de  pire  con- 
dition soubs  eux  que  soubs  Messieurs  de  la  Compagnie.     La  con- 
clusion fut  que  non  et  que  cela  iroit  pour  nous  a  V ordinaire^  mais  que 
nous  le  fissions  doucement.**    Journal  des  Jdsuites,    Two  years  after, 
on  the  request  of  Lalemant,  the  governor  Montmagny,  and  his 
destined  successor  AilJebout,  gave  the  Jesuits  a  certificate  to  tLb 
effect  that  ^'  les  p^res  de  la  compagnie  de  Jesus  sont  innocents  de 
la  calomnie  qui  leur  a  et^  imputde,  et  ce  quHls  en  onifait  a  eti pour 
le  hien  de  la  com.nunautd  et  pour  un  hon  sujet.^^     This  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred  that  they  actually  traded,  though  with  good  irit<entions. 
In  1664,  in  reply  to  similar  '^calumnies,"  the  Jesuits  made  by 
proxy  a  declaration  before  the  council,  stating,  ^*que  les  dits 
R^v^rends  P^res  J^suites  n'ont  fait  jamais  ancune  profession  de 
vendre  et  n'ont  jamais  rien  vendu,  mais  seulement  que  les  marckan-' 
discs  quHls  donnent  aux  particuliers  ne  sont  que  pour  avoir  kurs 

1  Frontenac  au  Ministre,  29  Oct.,  1676. 
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nice.isiir-i.''  This  is  &n  admissioa  in  a  thin  disguise.  The  word 
neeessiia  is  of  very  clastic  interpretation.  In  a  memoir  of  Tnlon, 
1Q97,  he  mentions,  "  la  tniite  de  pelletcries  qu'im  assure  q^^ils  (la 
Ji!$uUes)  font  aux  Uutaouacks  et  au  Cap  de  la  Madeleine;  ce  que  je 
ne  Bais  pas  de  science  certoine." 

That  which  Talon  did  not  know  with  certainty  is  made  reason- 
ably clear  for  us  by  a  line  In  the  private  journal  of  Father  Le 
Bltrcier,  who  writer  under  date  of  17  August,  IQtij,  "Le  Pere 
I'rt'-min  remoute  superieux  au  Cap  de  la  Magdeleine,  ou  le  temporal 
I'.-it  en  bon  estat.  Comme  il  est  delivre  de  tout  aoin  d'avcune  Iraite, 
il  doit  s'upjjliquer  d  I'inBtructiua  taut  dt:H  Moutagaeta  que  det 
Algonquins."  Father  Chiurles  Albanel  was  charged,  under  FriS* 
min,  with  the  afiaira  of  the  mission,  including  doubtless  the  tem- 
poral interests,  to  the  prosperity  of  which  Fatlier  Le  Merciel 
alludes,  and  the  cares  of  trade  from  which  Father  Fr^min  was 
delivered.  Caveher  de  la  Salle  declared  in  1678,  "  Le  p6re  Arba- 
uelle  (Albanel)  j^suite  a  traits  au  Cap  (de  la  Madeleine')  pour  700 
pistoles  de  peaus  d'orignaux  et  de  castors;  lay  mesme  me  I'a  dit 
en  1067.  II  vend  le  pain,  le  vin,  le  bled,  le  lard,  et  il  tient  maga- 
lin  au  Cap  aussi  hien  que  le  frere  Joseph  a  Quebec.  Ce  fr^re  gugne 
500  pour  ICK)  sur  tous  lea  peuples.  lis  (les  Je'suiles)  ont  hati  leni 
college  en  partie  de  leur  traite  et  eu  partie  de  rempnmt."  La 
Salle  further  says  that  Fr^min,  being  reported  to  have  made 
enormous  profits,  "  ce  ptre  r<'-po[idit  au  gouvemeur  (qui  tui  tn  avail 
/ait  de)  plaittlet)  par  un  biUet  que  luy  a  conserve,  que  o'eatoit  one 
ealomuie  que  ce  grand  gain  prctenduj  puisque  toat  ce  qui  se  pasaoit 
par  ses  mains  ae  pouvoit  produire  par  an  que  quatre  miUe  de  reve- 
nant  bou,  tous  frais  faits,  sons  compreudre  les  gages  des  doineS' 
tiques."  La  Salle  gives  also  many  other  particulars,  especially 
relutiug  to  MicbiUimackinac,  where,  as  be  says,  the  Jesuits  hod  a 
,  large  stock  of  heaver-skins.  According  to  I'eronne  Dumeanil, 
Me'moire  de  1G71,  the  Jesuits  had  at  that  tune  more  than  20,000 
francs  a  year.  i>artly  from  trade  and  partly  from  charitable  sontri- 
butions  of  their  friends  in  France. 

The  king  repeatedly  forbade  the  Jesuits  and  other  ecclesiastios 
in  Canada  to  carry  ou  trade.  On  one  occasion  he  threatened 
strong  measures  should  they  continue  to  disobey  him.  Lt  Roi  d 
Froiitenac,  2a  Avr'd,  1877.  In  the  same  year  the  miuiater  wrote  to 
the  iutendant  Duchesneau  :  "  Vous  ne  sauriez  apporter  trop  de 
precautions  pour  aboUr  euti^remcnt  la  couatume  que  les  Ecclesios- 
tiques  seculiers  et  reguUers  avaient  pris  de  traitter  ou  de  faire 
traitter  leurs  valets,"  18  Avrii,  1G77. 

The  Jesuits  entered  alao  into  other  branches  of  trade  and  in- 
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doBtry  with  a  vigor  and  address  which  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
might  have  emulated  ^ith  advantage.  They  were  succeaafal 
fishers  of  eels.  In  104U,  their  eel-pots  at  Sillery  are  said  to  have 
yielded  no  less  than  forty  thousand  eels,  some  of  which  they  sold 
at  the  modest  price  of  thirty  sous  a  hundred.  Ferland,  Notes  sur 
lejf  Reijixtrex  de  N.  D,  de  Quebec  ^  82.  The  members  of  the  order 
were  exempted  from  payment  of  duties,  and  in  1674  they  were 
specially  empowered  to  construct  mills,  including  sugar-milla,  and 
keep  slaves,  apprentices,  and  hired  tervaatt.  Droit  Camadkn^  180. 
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When  Laval  and  the  Jesuits  procured  the  recall 
of  Mezy,  they  achieved  a  seeming  triumph ;  yet  it 
wns  but  a  defeat  in  disguise.  While  ordering  home 
the  obnoxious  governor,  the  king  and  Colbert 
made  a  practical  assertion  of  their  power  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  A  vice-regal  officer,  & 
governor,  an  intendant,  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
were  silent  but  convincing  proofs  that  the  mission 
days  of  Canada  were  over,  and  the  dream  of  a 
theocracy  dispelled  for  ever.  The  ecclesiastics 
read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  for  a  while  seemed 
to  accept  the  situation. 

The  king  on  his  part,  in  vindicating  the  civil 
power,  biid  shown  a  studious  regard  to  the  sensi- 
bilities   of   the    bishnn  and    his  allies.     The  lieu- 
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tenant-general  Tracy,  a  zealous  devotee,  and  the 
intenrlant  Talon,  who  at  least  professed  to  be  one, 
were  not  men  to  offend  the  clerical  party  need- 
lessly. In  the  choice  of  Courcelle,  the  governor 
a  little  less  caution  had  been  shown.  His  chiet 
business  was  to  fight  the  Iroquois,  for  which  he 
was  well  fitted,  buc  he  presently  showed  signs  of  a 
willingness  to  fight  the  Jesuits  also.  The  colonists 
liked  him  for  his  lively  and  impulsive  speech  ;  but 
the  priests  were  of  a  different  mind,  and  so,  too, 
was  his  colleague  Talon,  a  prudent  person  who 
studied  the  amenities  of  life  and  knew  how  to 
pursue  his  ends  with  temper  and  moderation.  On 
the  subject  of  the  clergy  he  and  the  governor 
substantially  agreed,  but  the  ebullitions  of  the  one 
and  the  smooth  discretion  of  the  otner  were  mut- 
ually repugnant  to  both.  Talon  complained  of 
his  colleague's  impetuosity ;  and  Colbert  directed 
him  to  use  his  best  eflforts  to  keep  Courcelle  within 
bounds  and  prevent  him  from  publicly  finding 
fault  with  the  bishop  and  the  Jesuits.^  Next  we 
find  the  minister  writing  to  Courcelle  himself  to 
soothe  his  ruffled  temper,  and  enjoining  him  to  act 
discreetly,  "  because,"  said  Colbert,  "  as  the  colony 
grows  the  king's  authority  will  grow  with  it,  and 
the  authority  of  the  priests  will  be  brought  back 
in  time  within  lawful  boimds."  ^ 

Meanwhile,  Talon  had  been  ordered  to  observe 
carefully  the  conduct  of  the  bishop  and  the  Jesuits, 
"  who,"  says  the  minister,  "  have  hitherto  nomi- 
nated governors  for  the   king,  and   used  every 

I  Cdbert  h  Talon,  20  Fev.,  1668.  *  Colbert  a  Coureette,  19  Ifat.  1060 
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means  to  procure  the  recall  of  those  chosen  with- 
out their  participation ; '  filled  offices  with  their 
adherents,  and  tolerated  no  secular  priests  except 
tho,se  of  one  mind  with  them."^  Talon,  therefore, 
under  the  veil  of  a  reverent  courtesy,  sharply 
\\'atched  them.  They  paid  courtesy  with  courtesy, 
and  the  intendant  wrote  home  to  his  master  that 
he  saw  nothing  amiss  in  them.  He  quickly  changed 
his  mind.  "  I  shoidd  have  had  less  trouble  and 
more  praise,"  he  writes  in  the  next  year,  "  if  I 
had  been  willing  to  leave  the  power  of  the  church 
where  I  found  it."*  "It  is  easy,"  he  says  again, 
"  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  Jesuits  if  one  does  not 
accept  aU  their  opinions  and  abandon  one's  self  to 
their  direction  even  in  temporal  matters;  for  their 
encroachments  extend  to  affairs  of  police,  which 
concern  only  the  civil  magistrate ; "  and  he  rec- 
ommends that  one  or  two  of  them  be  sent  home 
as  disturbers  of  the  peace.*  They,  on  their  part, 
changed  attitude  towards  both  him  and  the  gov- 
ernor. One  of  them.  Father  Bardy,  less  discreet 
than  the  rest,  is  said  to  have  preached  a  sermon 
against  them  at  Quebec,  in  which  he  likened  them 
to  a  pair  of  toadstools  springing  up  in  a  night, 
adding  that  a  good  remedy  woidd  soon  be  found, 
and  that  Courcelle  would  have  to  run  home  like 
other  governors  before  him.^ 

Tracy    escaped  clerical   attacks.      He   was   ex- 

>  hstnietiai  au  ^I'cur  Talon, 
'  Affmoin  fmir  M.  de  Tracy, 

)  TaUm  a»  Mxmilre,  13  Ifoe..  1666.  | 

•  TftloD,  Af/moire  de  USHT. 

>  La  SMe.  Mfinoirt  de  1678      This  BErmnn  wRi  prenclied  od  tlw  12Hi 
nf  Mnrch.  10H7, 
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tiemeTy  careful  not  to  provoke  them ;  and  one  oi 
hia  first  acts  was  to  restore  to  tlie  council  the 
bishop's  adherents,  whom  Mezy  had  expelled.' 
And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  too  pious  to 
quarrel  with  the  bishop,  so,  on  the  other,  the 
bishop  was  too  prudent  to  innte  coHiaion  with  a 
man  of  hia  rank  and  influence. 

After  all,  the  dispute  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  was  not  fundamental.  Eiich 
had  need  of  the  other.  Both  rested  on  auttioritj, 
and  they  differed  only  as  to  the  boimdary  lines  of 
their  respective  shares  in  it.  Yet  the  dispute  of 
boundaries  was  a  aerioiis  one,  and  it  remained  a 
Bource  of  bitterness  for  many  years.  The  king, 
though  rigidly  Catholic,  was  not  yet  sunk  in  the 
slough  of  bigotry  into  which  Maintenon  and  the 
Jesuits  succeeded  at  last  in  plunging  him.  He  had 
conceived  a  distrust  of  Laval,  and  his  jealousy  of 
Ilia  royal  autliority  disposed  liim  to  listen  to  the 
anti-clerical  counsels  of  his  minister.  How  need- 
fid  they  both  thought  it  to  prune  the  exuberant 
growth  of  clerical  power,  and  how  cautiously  they 
set  themselves  to  do  so,  their  letters  attest  again 
and  again.  "  The  bishop,"  writes  Colbert,  *'  as- 
Bumes  a  domination  far  beyond  that  of  other 
bishops  throughout  the  Christian  world,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  kingdom  of  France."  ^  "  It  is  the 
will  of  his  Majesty  that  you  confine  him  and  the 
Jesuits  within  just  bounds,  and  let  none  of  them 


1  A  curiouE  account  of  hia  reliitiona  with  Lav&I  ii 
La  Motte-CadillaL-,  28  Se|iteniber,  109i. 
'i  Colbert  a  Dfcht.-^nea,.,  1  3M.  1677. 
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^K  overstep  these  bounds  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 
H  Consider  this  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  iniport- 
H  ance,  and  one  to  which  you  cannot  give  too  much 
■  attention."'  "But,"  the  prudent  minister  else- 
"  where  writes,  "  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
that  the  bishop  and  the  Jesuits  do  not  perceive 
that  the  intendant  blames  their  conduct."^ 

It  was  to  the  same  intendant  that  Colbei  t  wrote, 
"  it  is  necessary  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible 
the  excessive  number  o£  priests,  monks,  and  nuns, 
in  Canada."  Yet  in  the  very  next  year,  and  on 
the  advice  of  Talon,  he  Iiiniself  sent  four  more 
■  to  the  colony.  His  motive  was  plain.  He  meant 
that  Uiey  should  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Jesuits.^  They  were  mendicant  friars,  belonging 
to  the  branch  of  the  FrancLscans  known  as  the 
Recollefe  ;  and  they  were  supposed  to  be  free  from 
the  ambition  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  order 
which  was  imputed,  and  with  reason,  to  the  Jesuits. 
Whether  the  Eecollets  were  free  from  it  or  not,  no 
danger  was  to  be  feared  from  them ;  for  Laval  and 
liie  Jesiiits  were  sure  to  oppose  them,  and  they 
would  need  the  support  of  the  government  too 
much  to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  it.  "  The 
more  Eecollets  we  have,"  says  Talon,  "  the  better 
will  the  too  firmly  rooted  authority  of  the  others 
be  balanced,"' 

While  Louis  XIV.  tried  to  confine  the  prieata  to 

I  Colbm  a  Duchemcaa,  28  Auril,  1677. 
»  Instrudipn  your  M.  Bmtermt.  1668. 

'  JUtinoire  aaceinel  del  priitci'paux  point*  da  inlmfioni  du  Roy  Mur  U  pagi 
rii  Canada,  18  Hai,  1669. 

*  Talm  OH  ifiniHn,  10  Oct..  1670. 
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their  ecclesiastical  functions,  he  was  at  the  same 
time,  whether  from  religion,  policy,  or  both  com- 
bined, very  liberal  to  the  Canadian  church,  of 
which,  indeed,  he  was  the  main-stay.  In  the 
yearly  estimja,te  of  "  ordinary  charges "  of  the 
colony,  the  church  holds  the  most  prominent  place ; 
and  the  appropriations  for  religious  purposes  often 
exceed  all  the  rest  together.  Thus,  in  1667,  out 
of  a  total  of  36,360  francs,  28,000  are  assigned  to 
church  uses.^  The  amount  fluctuated,  but  was 
always  relatively  large.  The  Canadian  cur^s  were 
paid  in  great  part  by  the  king,  who  for  many 
years  gave  eight  thousand  francs  annually  towards 
their  support.  Such  was  the  poverty  of  the 
country  that,  though  in  1685  there  were  only 
twenty-five  cur^s,^  each  costing  about  five  hundred 
francs  a  year,  the  tithes  utterlj'^  failed  to  meet  the 
expense.  As  late  as  1700,  the  intendant  declared 
that  Canada  without  the  king's  help  could  not 
maintain  more  than  eight  or  nine  cur6s.  Louis 
XIV.  winced  under  these  steady  demands,  and 
reminded  the  bishop  that  more  than  four  thousand 
cures  in  France  hved  on  less  than  two  hundred 
francs  a  year.^  "  You  say,"  he  wrote  to  the  in- 
tendant, "  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  Canadian 
cure  to  live  on  five  hundred  francs.     Then    you 

1  Of  thi8,  6,000  francs  were  given  to  the  Jesuits,  6,000  to  the  TJrsulines, 
9,000  to  the  cathedral,  4,000  to  the  seminary,  and  3,000  to  the  Hotel-Dieu. 
l^tcU  de  d^petise,  etc.,  1677.  The  rest  went  to  pay  civil  oflScers  and  garri- 
sons. In  1682,  the  amount  for  church  uses  was  only  12,000  francs.  In 
1687  it  was  13,600.     In  1689,  it  rose  to  34,000,  including  Acadia. 

«  Increased  soon  after  to  thirty-six  by  Saint- Vallier,  Laval's  successor. 

*  M€moire  ii  Ofichesneau,  16  Mai,  1678 ;  Le  Roy  a  DuchesneaUf  11  Jmrn, 
1680. 
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must  do  the  impossible  to  accomplish  my  intentionSj 
which  are  always  that  the  cur^s  should  live  on  the 
tithes  alone."'  Yet  the  head  of  the  church  still 
Hogged  for  money,  and  the  king  atill  paid  it,  "  We 
nre  in  the  midst  of  a  costly  war,"  wrote  the  rainis- 
tar  to  the  bishop,  "yet  in  consequence  of  your 
urgency  the  gifts  to  ecclesiastics  will  be  continued 
as  before." '  And  they  did  continue.  More  than 
half  a  century  later,  the  king  was  atil!  making 
them,  and  during  the  last  years  of  the  colony  he 
gave  twenty  thousand  francs  annuiUly  to  support 
Canaiiian  cur^s." 

The  maintenance  of  cur^s  was  but  a  part  of 
his  bounty.  He  endowed  the  bishopric  with  the 
revenues  of  two  French  abbeys,  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  a  third.  The  vast  tracts  of  land 
which  Laval  had  acquired  were  freed  from  feudal 
burdens,  and  emigrants  were  sent  to  them  by  the 
government  in  such  numbers  that,  in  1667,  the 
bishop's  seigniory  of  Beaupre  and  Orleans  con- 
tained more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  population 
of  Canada.'  He  had  emerged  from  his  condition 
of  apostolic  poverty  to  find  himself  the  richest 
land-owner  in  the  colony. 

If  by  favors  like  these  the  king  expected  to 
lead   the   ecclesiastica    into   compliance  with    his 

Le  Ragi  Duehetruaa.  BO  Airril,  16S1. 

/^  Minion  i  I'EBiqae,  8  Mai,  1894. 

BougHinville,  Mfmeire,  1757. 
*  Entire  populatinn,  4,312;  Beairpn<  and  Orlesna,  1,1B6.  Rrcememaa 
de  16BT.  Laval,  it  will  be  remenibereil,  afterwards  gave  liii  lands  to  the 
•eminaiy  of  Quebec.  He  previoHsI?  exchani^  the  ielanil  of  Orleani 
with  [he  Sieur  lierlhelat  fir  [he  island  of  Jetnu.  Berlbelot  gave  bim  a 
lart^  sum  of  money  in  additiao. 
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wishes,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.      The 
system  of   movable  cures,  by   which   the    bishop 
like  a  military  chief  could  compel  each  member  of 
his  clerical  army  to  come  and  go  at  his  bidding, 
was  from  the  first  repugnant  to  Louis  XIV.      On 
the  other  hand,  the  bishop  climg  to  it  with  hir 
usual  tenacity.     Colbert  denounced  it  as  contrarj 
to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.^     "  His  Majesty  has 
reason   to   believe,"   he   writes,   "  that   the    chief 
source  of  the  difficulty  which  the  bishop  makes  on 
this  point  is  his  wish  to  preserve  a  greater  author- 
ity over  the  cur^s."  ^    The  inflexible  prelate,  whose 
heart  was  bound  up  in  the  system  he  had  estab- 
hshed,   opposed    evasion  and  delay   to   each    ex- 
pression of  the  royal  wdll ;  and  even  a  royal  edict 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.     In  the  height 
of  the  dispute,  Laval  went  to  court,  and,  on  the 
ground  of  failing  health,  asked  for  a  successor  in 
the  bishopric.  The  king  readily  granted  his  prayer. 
The  successor  was  appointed ;  but  when  Laval  pre- 
pared to  embark  again  for  Canada,  he  was  given  to 
understand  that  he  was  to  remain  in  France.     In 
vain  he  promised  to  make  no  trouble;*  and  it  waa 
not  till  after  an  absence  of  four  years  that  he  was 
permitted  to  return,  no  longer  as  its  chief,  to  his 
beloved  Canadian  church.* 

1  Le  Ministre  a  Duchesneau,  16  Ifot,  1678. 

s  Irutructian  a  M.  de  MeuJes,  1682. 

'  Laval  au  Pere  la  Chaise^  1687.  This  forms  part  of  a  curious  corre- 
spondence printed  in  the  Foyer  Cdnadim  for  1866,  from  originals  in  the 
Archev^che'  of  Quebec. 

^  From  a  m€moire  of  18  Feb.,  1686  (Archives  de  Versailles)  it  is  plain 
that  the  court,  in  giving  a  successor  to  Laval,  thought  that  it  had  ended 
the  vexed  question  of  movable  cur^. 
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Meanwhile  Saint- Yallier,  the  new  bishop,  had 
raised  a  new  tempest.  He  attacked  th&t  organiza- 
tion of  the  seminary  of  Quebec  by  whiih  Laval 
bad  endeavored  to  unite  the  secular  priests  of 
Canada  into  an  attached  and  obedient  family,  with 
the  bishop  as  its  head  and  the  seminary  aa  its 
home,  a  plan  of  which  the  system  of  movable 
cur^s  was  rtn  essential  part.  The  Canadian  priests, 
devoted  t-o  Laval,  met  the  innovations  of  Saint- 
Vallier  with  an  opposition  which  seemed  only  to 
confirm  his  purpose.  Laval,  old  and  worn  with 
toil  and  jiscetieism,  was  driven  ahnoat  to  despair. 
The  seminary  of  Quebec  was  the  cherished  work 
of  his  life,  and,  to  his  thinking,  the  citadel  of  tlie 
Canadian  church ;  and  now  he  beheld  it  battered 
and  breached  before  his  eyes.  His  successor,  in 
fact,  was  trying  to  place  the  church  of  Canada  on 
the  footing  of  the  church  of  France.  The  conflict 
la-sted  for  years,  vrith  the  rancor  that  marks  the 
quarrels  of  non-combatants  of  both  sexes,  "  He  '' 
(Saint' ValHer),  Bays  one  of  his  opponents,  "has 
made  himself  contemptible  to  almost  everybody, 
and  particularly  odious  to  the  priesta  born  in 
Canada;  for  there  is  between  them  and  him  a 
mutual  antipathy  difficult  to  overcome." '  He  ia 
described  by  the  same  writer  as  a  person  "  without 
reflection  and  judgment,  extreme  in  all  things, 
secret  and  artful,  passionate  when  opposed,  and  a 
flatterer  when  he  wishes  to  gain  his  point."  This 
amiable  critic  adds  that  Saint-Valller  believes   a 

I  aiiunyuiuci  paper,  written  apparently  in  IflSb 
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bishop  to  be  inspired,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  with 
a  wisdom  that  needs  no  human  aid,  and  that  what 
ever  thought  comes  to  him  in  prayer  is  a  divine 
inspiration  to  be  carried  into  eSect  at  all  costs  and 
in  spite  of  all  opposition. 

The  new  bishop,  notwithstanding  the  tempest 
be  had  raised,  did  not  fully  accomplish  that  estab- 
lishment of  the  ciu-^s  in  their  respective  par- 
ishes which  the  king  and  the  minister  so  much 
desired.  The  Canadian  cur^  was  more  a  missionary 
than  a  parish  priest ;  and  nature  aa  well  as  Bishop 
Laval  thi'ew  difficulties  in  the  way  of  settUng  him 
quietly  over  Lis  charge. 

On  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  widens  to 
an  estuary,  six  leagues  across,  a  ship  from  France, 
the  last  of  the  season,  holds  her  way  for  Quebec, 
laden  with  stores  and  clotliing,  household  utensils, 
goods  for  Indian  trade,  the  newest  court  fashions, 
wine,  brandy,  tobsicco,  and  the  king's  orders  from 
Versailles.  Swelling  her  patched  and  dingy  sails, 
she  glides  througli  the  wildness  and  the  solitude 
where  there  is  notliing  but  her  to  reuiind  you  of 
the  great  troubled  world  behind  and  the  little 
troubled  world  before.  On  the  far  verge  of  tlie 
ocean-Hke  river,  clouds  and  mountains  mingle  in 
dim  confusion  ;  fresh  gusts  from  the  north  dash 
waves  against  the  ledges,  sweep  through  tlie  quiv- 
ering spires  of  stilf  and  stunted  fir-trees,  and  riifHe 
the  feathers  of  tlie  crow,  perched  on  the  dead 
bough  after  his  feast  of  mussels  among  the  sea-weed. 
You  are  not  so  solitary  as  you  think.  A  small 
birch  canoe  rounds  the  point  of  rocks,  and  it  beat 
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H  two  men ;  one  in  an  old  black  cassock,  arid  tlie 
P  other  in  a  buckskin  coat ;  both  working  hard  at 
llie  paddle  to  keep  their  slender  craft  off  the 
shingle  and  the  breakers.  The  man  in  the  cassock 
is  Father  Morel,  aged  fortj-eight,  the  oldest  coun- 
try cure  in  Canada,  moat  of  his  brethren  being  in 
the  vigor  of  youth  as  they  had  need  to  be.  Kis 
parochial  charge  embraces  a  string  of  incipient 
parishes  extending  along  the  south  shore  from 
Riviere  du  Loup  to  Eiviere  du  Sud,  a  distance 
reckoned  at  twenty-seven  leagues,  and  his  pai'ish- 
ioners  number  in  all  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  souls.  He  has  administered  spiritual  conso- 
lation to  the  one  inhabitant  of  Kamouraska ;  visited 
the  eight  families  of  La  Bouteillerie  and  the  five 

I  families  of  La  Combe ;  and  now  he  is  on  his  way 
to  the  seigniory  of  St.  Denis  with  its  two  houses 
and  eleven  souls.' 
The  father  lands  where  a  shattered  eel-pot  high 
and  dry  on  the  pebbles  betrays  the  neighborhood 
of  man.  His  servant  shoulders  his  portable  chapel, 
and  follows  him  through  the  belt  of  firs,  and  the 
taller  woods  beyond,  till  the  sunlight  of  a  desolate 
clearing  shines  upon  them.  Charred  trunks  and 
limbs  encumber  the  ground ;  dead  trees,  branch- 
less,  barkless,  pierced  by  the  woodpeckers,  in  part 

■  black  with  6re,  in  part  bleached  by  sun  and  frost, 
I    tower  ghastly  and  wierd  above  the  labyrinth  of 

■  fore.st   ruins,  through  which   the    priest    and    his 

H  I  Tliew  pnrliculare  are  from  the  Plan  gfneeal  de  I'estal.  prtml  da  nit 

H  rima  du  Canada,  fail  ea  I'annfr,  1683.     Il  is  a  list  and  JeBcription  iif  the 

H  paHilieB  with  the  names  and  nges  of  tbe  cures,  and  other  details     Set 

^K  Abriilr,  I.    This  paper  was  drawn  up  bj  order  of  LnTal 
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follo»(;r  wind  their  way,  the  cat-bird  mewirg,  and 
the  hlue-jay  screaming  as  they  pass.  Now  the 
golden-rod  and  the  aster,  harbingers  of  autumn, 
fringe  with  purple  and  yellow  the  edge  of  the  older 
clearing,  where  wheat  and  maize,  the  settler's 
meagre  harvest,  are  growing  among  the  stumps. 

Wild-looking  women,  with  sunburnt  faces  and 
neglected  hair,  run  from  their  work  to  meet  the 
cur^  ;  a  man  or  two  follow  with  soberer  steps  and 
less  exuberant  zeal ;  while  half-savage  children,  the 
courmrs  de  hois  of  the  future,  bareheaded,  bare- 
footed, and  half-clad,  come  to  wonder  and  stare. 
To  set  up  his  altar  in  a  room  of  the  rugged  log 
cabin,  eay  mass,  hear  confessions,  impose  penance, 
grant  absolution,  repeat  the  office  of  the  dead  over 
a  grave  made  weeks  before,  baptize,  perhaps,  the 
last  infant;  marry,  possibly,  some  pair  who  may 
or  may  not  have  waited  for  his  coming ;  catechize 
as  well  as  time  and  cireumatance  would  allow  the 
shy  but  turbulent  brood  of  some  former  wedlock  : 
such  waa  the  work  of  the  parish  priest  in  the 
remoter  districLi.  It  was  seldom  that  his  charge 
was  quite  so  scattered,  and  so  far  extended  as  that 
of  Father  Morel ;  but  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty 
others  whose  labors  were  like  in  kind,  and  in  some 
cases  no  less  arduous.  All  summer  they  paddled  their 
canoes  from  settlement  to  settlement ;  and  in  winter 
they  toiled  on  snow-shoes  over  the  drifts ;  while  the 
servant  carried  the  portable  chapel  on  his  back,  or 
dragged  it  071  a  sledge.  Once,  at  least,  in  the  year, 
the  cur€  paid  bis  visit  to  Quebec,  where,  imder  the 
maternal  roof  of  the  seminary    he  made  his  retreairJ 
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of  meditation  and  prayer,  and  then  retiomed  to  bia 
work.  He  rarely  had  a  house  of  his  own,  but 
boarded  in  that  of  the  seignior  or  one  of  the  habi- 
tants. Many  parishes  or  aggregations  of  parishfis 
lia^]  no  other  church  than  a  room  fitted  up  for  the 
l>iupose  in  the  house  of  some  pious  aettler.  In 
the  larger  settlements,  there  were  chiu-ches  and 
chapels  of  wood,  thatched  with  straw,  often  ruin- 
ous, poor  to  the  last  degree,  without  ornaments, 
and  sometimes  without  the  sacred  vessels  necessary 
for  the  service.^  In  1683,  there  were  but  seven 
stone  churches  in  all  the  colony.  The  population 
was  so  thin  and  scattered  that  many  of  the  settlers 
heard  mass  only  three  or  four  times  a  year,  and 
some  of  them  not  so  often.  The  sick  frequently 
died  without  absolution,  and  infants  without  bap- 
tism. 

The  splendid  self-devotion  of  the  early  Jesuit 
missions  baa  its  record ;  so,  too,  have  the  unseemly 
bickerings  of  bishops  and  governors :  but  the 
patient  toils  of  the  missionary  cur^  rest  in  the 
obscujity  where  the  best  of  human  virtues  are 
buried  from  age  to  age.  What  we  find  set  down 
concerning  him  is,  that  Louis  XIV.  was  unable  to 
^ee  why  he  should  not  live  on  two  hundred  franca 
a  year  as  well  as  a  village  cur6  by  the  banks  of 
the  Garonne.  The  king  did  not  know  that  liia 
cassock  and  all  his  clothing  cost  him  twice  as  much 
and  lasted  half  as  long ;  that  he  must  have  a  canoe 
and   a  man  to  paddle  it ;  and  that  when  on  hid 

■  SiinvVsUIer.  Eual  prAeat  de  I'EqUi*  el  iU  la   Colmit  JVtwcaiM 
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annual  visit  the  seminary  paid  him  live  or  02 
hundred  francs,  partly  in  clothes,  partly  in  stores, 
and  partly  in  money,  the  end  of  the  year  found 
him  as  poor  as  before  except  only  in  his  cmi- 
science. 

The  Canadian  priests  held  the  manners  of  the 
uolony  under  a  rule  as  rigid  as  that  of  the  Puritan 
churches  of  New  England,  but  with  the  difference 
that  in  Canada  a  large  part  of  the  population  was 
restive  under  their  control,  while  some  of  the  eivD 
authorities,  often  with  tlie  governor  at  their  head, 
supported  the  opposition.  This  was  due,  partly  to 
an  excess  of  clerical  severity,  and  partly  to  the 
continued  friction  between  the  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical powers.  It  sometimes  happened,  however, 
that  a  new  governor  arrived,  so  pious  that  the 
clerical  party  felt  that  they  could  rely  on  him. 
Of  these  rare  instances  the  principal  is  that  of 
DenonviUe,  who,  with  a  wife  as  pious  as  himself, 
and  a  young  daughter,  landed  at  Quebec,  m  1685. 
On  this.  Bishop  Saint-Vallier,  aoxious  to  turn  hia 
good  dispositions  to  the  best  account,  addressed  to 
hiin  a  series  of  suggestions  or  rather  directions  foi 
the  guidance  of  his  conduct,  with  a  view  to  the 
Bpiritual  profit  of  those  over  whom  he  was  appointed 
to  rule.  The  document  was  put  on  tile,  and  the 
follcwing  are  some  of  the  pointe  in  it.  It  is  di- 
vided into  five  different  heads:  "  Touching  feasts," 
"  touching  balls  and  dances,"  "  touching  comedies 
and  other  declamations,"  "  touching  dres's,"  •'  touch- 
ing irreverence  in  church."  The  governor  and 
madame  his  wife  are  desired  to  accept  no  invitft"j 
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tioiis  to  Slippers,  that  is  to  say  late  dinnePB,  aa 
tending  t«  nocturnal  hours  and  dangerous  pastimes; 
and  they  are  further  enjoined  to  express  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  refuse  to  come  again,  should  any  entertain- 
ment offered  them  be  too  sumptuous.  '•  Although," 
continues  the  bishop  under  the  second  head  of  his 
address,  "  balls  and  dances  are  not  sinful  in  their 
nature,  nevertheless  they  are  so  dangerous  by 
i'eason  of  the  circumstances  that  attend  them,  and 
the  evil  results  that  almost  inevitably  follow,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Saint  Francis  of  Sales,  it  should 
be  said  of  them  as  physicians  say  of  mushrooms, 
that  at  best  they  are  good  for  nothmg ;  "  and,  after 
enlarging  on  their  perils,  he  declares  it  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
Banctification  of  the  colony,  that  the  governor  and 
his  wife  neither  give  such  entertainments  nor 
countenance  them  by  their  presence.  "  Neverthe- 
less," adds  the  mentor,  "  since  the  youth  and 
vivacity  of  mademoiselle  their  daughter  requires 
some  diversion,  it  is  permitted  to  relent  somewhat, 
and  indulge  her  in  a  Uttle  moderate  and  proper 
dancing,  provided  that  it  be  solely  with  persons  oi 
her  own  sex,  and  in  the  presence  of  madame  her 
mother ;  but  by  no  means  in  the  presence  of  men 
or  youths,  since  it  is  this  mingling  of  sexes  which 
causes  the  disorders  that  spring  from  balls  and 
dances."  Private  theatricals  in  any  form  are  next 
interdicted  to  the  young  lady.  The  bishop  theu 
passes  to  the  subject  of  her  dress,  and  exposes  the 
abuses  against  which  she  is  to  be  guarded.  "  The 
iry  of  dress,"  he  says,  "  appears  in  the  ricli  i- 
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dazzKng  fabrics  wherein  the  women  auJ  girls  oJ 
Canada  attire  themselves,  and  which  are  far  beyond 
their  condition  and  their  means ;  in  the  excess  oi 
ornaments  which  they  put  on ;  in  the  extraordinary 
head-dresses  which  they  affect,  their  heads  being 
uncovered  and  full  of  strange  trinkets ;  and  in  the 
hnmodest  curls  so  expressly  forbidden  in  the  epis- 
tles of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  as  well  as  by  all 
the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  and  which 
Grod  has  often  severely  punished,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  example  of  the  unhappy  Pretextata,  a  lady 
of    high   quality,   who,   as   we   learn   from    Saint 
Jerome,  who  knew  her,  had  her  hands  withered, 
and  died  suddenly  five  months  after,  and  was  pre- 
cipitated into  hell,  as  God  had  threatened  her  by 
an  angel ;  because,  by  order  of  her  husband,  she 
had  curled  the  hair  of  her  niece,  and  attired  her 
after  a  worldly  fashion."  ^ 

Whether  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  Denon- 
ville  profited  by  so  apt  and  terrible  a  warning,  or 
whether  their  patience  and  good-nature  survived 
the  episcopal  onslaught,  does  not  appear  on  record. 
The  subject  of  feminine  apparel  received  great 
at  tention,  both  from  Saint- Vallier  and  his  prede- 

1  ''  Tdmoin  entr'autres  Texemple  de  la  malheureuse  Pr^teztate,  dame 
de  grande  condition,  laquelle  au  rapport  de  S.  J^r6me,  dont  elle  ^toit 
connue,  eut  les  mains  dessech^s  et  cinq  mois  apr^s  mourut  subitement  et 
Alt  pr^cipit^  en  enfer,  ainsi  que  Dieu  Ten  avoit  menacce  par  un  Ange 
pour  avoir  par  le  commandement  de  son  marl  fris^  et  habilM  mondaine- 
ment  sa  ni^ce."  Divers  point*  a  repr^senter  a  Mr.  le  Gcuvemew'  et  h 
Madame  la  GouvemanUf8ign€  Jean^  ^veeque  de  Quebec.  {Registre  de  VEve<A4 
de  Qu^ec.)  The  bishop  on  another  occasion  holds  up  the  sad  fate  of  Pre- 
textata as  a  warning  to  Canadian  mothers ;  but  in  the  present  case  he 
slightly  changes  the  incidents  to  make  the  stray  more  applicable  to  the 
gOTemor  and  his  wife. 
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cesser,  each  of  whom  issued  a  number  of  pastoral 
mandates  concerning  it.  Their  severest  denuncia- 
tions were  ajraed  at  low-necked  dresses,  which  they 
regarded  as  favorite  devices  of  the  enemy  for  the 
Mnaring  of  souls ;  and  they  also  used  strong  lan- 
guage against  certain  knots  of  ribbons  called  fon.' 
tanges,  with  which  the  belles  of  Quebec  adorned 
their  heads.  Ijaval  launches  strenuous  invectives 
against  "  the  luxury  and  vanity  of  women  and 
girls,  who,  forgetting  the  promises  of  their  bap- 
tism, decorate  themselves  with  the  pomp  of  Satan, 
whom  they  have  so  solemnly  renounced ;  and,  in 
their  wish  to  please  the  eyes  of  men,  make  them- 
selves the  instruments  and  the  captives  of  the 
fiend." ' 

In  the  journpl  of  the  superior  of  the  Jesuita  we 
find,  under  date  of  February  4,  1667,  a  record 
of  the  first  ball  in  Canada,  along  with  the  pioua 
wish,  "  God  grant  that  nothing  further  come  of 
it."  Nevertheless  more  balls  were  not  long  In 
following ;  and,  worse  yet,  sundry  comedies  were 
enacted  imder  no  less  distinguished  patronage  than 
that  of  Frontenac,  the  governor.  Laval  denounced 
them  vigoi-ously,  the  Jesuit  Dablon  attacked  thera 
m  a  violent  sermon ;  and  such  excitement  followpd 
that  the  affair  wa.s  brought  before  the  royal  coun- 
cil, which  declined  to  interfere.*     This  flurry,  how- 

'  MaailemrnI  amtre  U  lure  tl  la  vanity  dn  femma  rf  dn  0ta,  1D82. 
(Rr-jlMrtM  dt  fEBirhede  QuAfc.)  A  Blill  mnre  vigoroue  denunoialion 
ii  conlnined  in  Ordonnaace  eonlre  la  viem  dt  luxe  el  d'tm/iurft^.  1890.  Tliii 
wu  foiluired  in  the  next  jear  by  a  ttriagcnt  list  of  nilei  called  lUylemtiu 
pDw  fa  dHiffuits  det  JiiRltt  de  a  dinette. 

'  Arriltda  2i  ft  2i  Juin  par  Irtquelt  ffJIe  affaiTe  (det  aiafilia)  ttl  renttifii 
k  &  UajetU,  ISei.  (1]     (Jiegitm  dn  Coruei'  $«iii>«niin.l 
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ever,  vsvt  nothing  to  the  atorm  raised  ten  or  twelve 
yearn  Inter  by  other  dramatic  aggressions,  an  account 
of  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  volume 

The  morals  of  families  were  watched  with  unre- 
lenting vigilance.  Frontenac  writes  in  a  mood 
unusually  temperate,  "they  [tfie priests)  are  fidl 
of  virtue  and  piety,  and  if  their  zeal  were  less 
vehement  and  more  moderate  they  would  perhaps 
succeed  better  in  their  efforts  for  the  conversion 
of  souls ;  but  they  often  use  means  so  extraor- 
dinary, and  in  France  so  imusiial,  that  they  re- 
pel most  people  instead  of  persuading  thera.  1 
sometimes  tell  them  my  views  frankly  and  aa 
gently  as  I  can,  as  I  know  the  murmurs  that  their 
conduct  excites,  and  often  receive  complaints  of 
the  constraint  under  which  they  phice  consciences. 
This  is  above  all  the  case  with  the  ecclesiastics  at 
Montreal,  where  there  is  a  cure  from  Franche 
Comte  who  wants  to  establish  a  sort  of  inquisition 
worse  than  that  of  Spain,  and  all  out  of  an  excess 
of  zeal,"' 

It  was  this  cur6,  no  doubt,  of  whom  La  Hon- 
♦■'in  complains.  That  unsanctified  young  officer 
was  quartered  at  Montreal,  in  the  house  of  one 
of  the  inhabitants.  "  During  a  part  of  the 
wiuter  I  was  hunting  with  the  AJgonquins ;  the 
rest  of  it  I  spent  here  very  disagreeably.  One 
can  neither  go  on  a  pleasure  party,  nor  play  a 
game  of  cards,  mr  visit  the  ladies,  without  the 
cur6  knowing  it  and  preaching  about  it  publicly 
from  his  pulpit.     The  priests  excommunicate  mas- 

1  Fmnlenac  ok  hliaatre.  20  OcL.  1691. 
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queradere,  and  even  go  in  search  of  them  to  puH 
off  their  masks  and  overwhelm  them  with  abuse. 
Tliey  watch  more  closely  over  the  women  and 
girls  than  their  husbands  and  fathers.  They  pro- 
hibit and  burn  all  books  but  books  of  devotion  I 
cannot  think  of  this  tyranny  without  cursing  the 
indiscreet  zeal  of  the  cure  of  this  town.  He  came 
to  the  house  where  I  lived,  and,  finding  some 
books  on  my  table,  presently  pounced  on  the 
romance  of  Petronius,  which  I  valued  more  than 
my  life  because  it  was  not  mutilated.  He  tore  out 
almost  all  the  leaves,  so  that  if  my  host  had  not 
restrained  me  when  1  came  in  and  saw  the  miser- 
able wreck,  I  should  huve  run  after  this  rampant 
sliepherd  and  torn  out  every  hair  of  his  beard."  ^ 

La  Motte-Ca<^l iliac,  the  founder  of  Detroit,  seems 
to  have  had  equal  difficulty  in  keeping  his  tem- 
per. "  Neither  men  of  honor  nor  men  of  parta 
are  endured  in  Canada;  nobody  can  live  here  but 
eimpletons  and  slaves  of  the  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion. The  coimt  {Fronfenac)  would  not  have  bo 
many  troublesome  affairs  on  his  hands  if  he  had 
Dot  abolished  a  Jericho  in  the  shape  of  a  house 
built  by  messieurs  of  the  seminary  of  Montreal,  to 
ehut  up,  as  they  said,  girls  who  caused  scandal  j  if 
he  had  allowed  them  to  take  officers  and  soldiers  to 
go  into  houses  at  midnight  and  carry  off  women 
from  their  husbands  and  whip  them  tiU  the  blood 
flowed  because  they  had  been  at  a  ball  or  woni  a 
uiosk ;    if  he  had  said  nothing  against  the  curea 
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who  went  the  roxinds  with  the  soldiers  and  com- 
pelled women  and  girls  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  houses  at  nine  o'clock  of  summer  evenings ; 
if  he  had  forbidden  the  wearing  of  lace,  and  made 
no  objection  to  the  refusal  of  the  communion  to 
women  of  quality  because  they  wore  a  fontange ; 
if  he  had  not  opposed  excommunications  flung  about 
without  sense  or  reason ;  if,  I  say,  the  count  had 
been  of  this  way  of  thinking  he  would  have  stood 
88  a  nonpareil,  and  have  been  put  very  soon  on 
the  list  of  saints,  for  saint-making  is  cheap  in  this 
coimtry."  ^ 

While  the  Sulpitians  were  thus  rigorous  at 
Montreal,  the  bishop  and  his  Jesuit  allies  were 
scarcely  less  so  at  Quebec.  There  was  little  good- 
will between  them  and  the  Sulpitians,  and  some  of 
the  sharpest  charges  against  the  followers  of  Loyola 
are  brought  by  their  brother  priests  at  Montreal. 
The  Sulpitian  Allet  writes :  "  The  Jesuits  hold  such 
domination  over  the  people  of  this  coimtry  that 
they  go  into  the  houses  and  see  every  thing  that 
passes  there.  They  then  tell  what  they  have 
learned  to  each  other  at  their  meetings,  and  on 
this  information  they  govern  their  policy.  The 
Jesuit,  Father  Ragueneau,  used  to  go  every  day 
down  to  the  Lower  Town,  where  the  merchants 
live,  to  find  out  all  that  was  going  on  in  their 
families;  and  he  often  made  people  get  up  from 
table  to  confess  to  him."  Allet  goes  on  to  say 
that  Father  Chatelain  also  went  continually  to  the 
Lower  Town  with  the  same  object,  and  that  some 

1  La  MotU'CadiUac  a ,  28  Sept.,  16d4. 
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^■^if  the  inhabitants  complained  of  him  to  Cour- 
Hoelle,  the  governor.  One  day  Courcelle  saw  the 
Bjesuit,  who  was  old  and  somewhat  infirm,  slowly 
HwiiJking  by  the  ChSteau,  cane  in  hand,  on  his 
usual  errand,  on  which  he  sent  a  sergeant  aftei 
him  to  request  that  he  would  not  go  so  often  to 
the  Lower  Town,  as  the  people  were  annoyed  hy 
the  frequency  of  his  visits.  The  father  rephed  in 
wrath,  "  Go  and  tell  Monsieur  de  Courcelle  that  ] 
have  been  there  ever  since  he  was  governor,  and 
that  1  shall  go  there  after  he  has  cetised  to  be 
governor;"  and  he  kept  on  hia  way  as  before. 
Courcelle  reported  his  answer  to  the  superior,  Le 
Mercier,  and  demanded  to  have  him  sent  home  aa 
a  putiiHhinent;  but  the  superior  effected  a  com- 
promise. On  the  following  Thursday,  after  mass 
in  the  cathedral,  he  invited  Coui'celle  into  the 
sacristy,  where  Father  Chatelain  was  awaiting 
them ;  and  here,  at  Le  Mercier's  order,  the  old 
priest  begged  pardon  of  the  offended  governor  on 

Ibis  knees.' 
The  Jesuits  derived  great  power  from  the  con- 
fessional ;  and,  if  their  accusers  are  to  be  beheved, 
they  employed  unusual  means  to  make  it  effective. 
Cavelier  de  la  Salle  says :  '*  They  will  confess  nobody 
till  he  tells  his  name,  and  no  servant  till  he  tells 
the  name  of  his  master.  When  a  crime  is  con- 
fessed, they  insist  on  knowing  the  name  of  the 
■    accomplice,  a.s  well  aa  all  the  circumstances,  with 

I  ■  H^rnoire  ifAStt.    The  auilior  >>«s  at  one  timi;  secreiary  \o  Abb4 

H    Qndui.     The  paper  1b  printeJ  In  the  Maralt  iinUiipie  da  Ji^uila.     Tttf 
H  rtn*e  ia  one  <if  man;  curioiu  atalementa  wliicli  it  contaiiu. 
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the  greatest  particularity.  Father  Ch3,telaiii  es- 
pecially never  fails  to  do  this.  They  enter  as  it 
were  by  force  into  the  secrets  of  families^  and  thus 
make  themselves  formidable ;  for  what  cannot  be 
done  by  a  clever  man  devoted  to  his  work,  who 
knows  all  the  secrets  of  every  family  j  above  all 
when  he  permits  himself  to  tell  them  when  it  is 
for  his  interest  to  do  so?"* 

The  association  of  women  and  girls  known  as 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Family,  which  was 
formed  under  Jesuit  auspices,  and  which  met  every 
Thursday  with  closed  doors  in  the  cathedral,  is  said 
to  have  been  very  useful  to  the  fathers  in  their 
social  investigations.^  The  members  are  affirmed 
to  have  been  under  a  vow  to  tell  each  other  every 
good  or  evil  deed  they  knew  of  every  person  of 
their  acquaintance ;  so  that  this  pious  gossip  be- 
t%'ime  a  copious  source  of  information  to  those  in  a 
position  to  draw  upon  it.  In  Talon's  time  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Family  caused  such  com- 
motion in  Quebec  that  he  asked  the  council  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  its  proceed- 
ings. He  was  touching  dangerous  ground.  The 
jiffair  was  presently  hushed,  and  the  application 
cancelled  on  the  register  of  the  council.* 

The  Jesuits  had  long  exercised  solely  the  func- 
tion of  confessors  in  the  colony,  and  a  number  of 

*  La  Salle,  Mimoire,  1678. 

'  See  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  105. 

^  Representation  faite  au  conseil  au  sujet  de  certaines  asttemhl^es  de  fimma 
ouJUles  80U8  le  nom  de  la  Sainte  Famille,  1667.  ( Registre  du  Conseil  Souveratn.) 
Tlie  paper  is  cancelled  by  lines  drawn  over  it ;  and  the  following  minute 
duly  attested,  is  appended  to  it :  ''  Rayd  du  consenteraent  de  M.  Talon  " 
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lurious  anecdotea  are  on  reeonl  showing  the  re- 
luctjmce  with  which  they  admitted  the  secular 
:priests,  and  above  all  the  Recollets,  to  share  in  it. 
Recollets,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  had 
■arrived  from  time  to  time,  were  on  excellent  terms 
'■with  the  civil  powers,  and  were  popular  with  the 
ooloniats  ;  but  with  the  bishop  and  the  Jesuits  they 
ore  not  in  favor,  and  one  or  two  sharp  collisions 
ook  place.  The  bishop  was  naturally  annoyed  - 
when,  while  he  was  trying  to  persuade  tlie  king 
Ithat  a  cur^  needed  at  least  six  hundred  francs  a 
year,  these  mendicant  friars  came  forward  with  an 
offer  to  serve  the  parishes  for  nothing ;  nor  was  he, 
it  is  likely,  better  pleased  when,  having  asked  the 
hospital  nuns  eight  hundred  francs  annually  for 
two  masses  a  day  in  their  chapel,  the  Recolleta 
underbid  him,  and  offered  to  say  the  masses  for 
three  hundred.'  They,  on  their  part,  complain 
bitterly  of  the  bishop,  who,  they  say,  would  gladly 
have  ordered  them  out  of  the  colony,  but  being 
unable  to  do  this,  tried  to  shut  them  up  in  their" 
convent,  and  prevent  them  from  officiating  aa 
priests  among  the  people.  "  We  have  as  little 
liberty,"  says  the  EecoUet  writer,  "  as  if  we  were 
in  a  country  of  heretics."  He  adds  that  the  in- 
habitants ask  earnestly  for  the  ministrations  of 
the  friars,  but  that  the  bishop  replies  with  in- 
vectives and  calumnies  against  the  order,  and  that 


I  "  Mon  dit  ■) 
1  pour  deiu  m 
f  JUcollMi  leure  ti 
I  tB82. 


I'CTesque  lenr  fait  payer  [anx  A'ltin'tnhtrt^  800/.  pw 
n  qu'il  leur  fiiit  dire  par  oee  Si^minarialea  qae  let 
IB  leur  oflreul  pour  SOW."    La  Dam  aa  MimKrt, 
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when   the  RecoUets  absolve  a  penitent  he   ofteii 
annuls  thfi  absolution.* 

In  one  respect  this  Canadian  church  militant 
achieved  a  complete  success.  Heresy  was  scoured 
out  of  the  colony.  When  Maintenon  and  her 
ghostly  prompters  overcame  the  bettor  nature  of 
the  king,  and  wrought  on  his  bigotry  and  his 
vanity  to  launch  him  into  the  dragonnades ;  when 
violence  and  lust  bore  the  crucifix  into  thousands 
of  Huguenot  homes,  and  the  land  reeked  with 
nameless  infamies;  when  churches  rang  with  Tt 
DeumSy  and  the  heart  of  France  withered  in  an- 
guish ;  when,  in  short,  this  hideous  trixunph  of  the 
faith  was  won,  the  royal  tool  of  priestly  ferocity 
sent  orders  that  heresy  should  be  treated  in  Canada 
as  it  had  been  treated  in  France.^  The  orders 
were  needless.  The  pious  Denonville  replies, 
"  Praised  be  God,  there  is  not  a  heretic  here." 
He  adds  that  a  few  abjured  last  year,  and  that  he 
should  be  very  glad  if  the  king  would  make  them 
a  present.  The  Jesuits,  he  further  says,  go  every 
day  on  board  the  ships  in  the  harbor  to  look  after 
the  new  converts  from  France.^  Now  and  then  at 
a  later  day  a  real  or  suspected  Jansenist  found  his 
way  to  Canada,  and  sometimes  an  esprit  fort,  like 

1  M€moire  instructif  contenant  la  conduite  des  PP.  R  collets  de  F^aris  en 
leurs  missions  de  Canada,  1684.  This  paper,  of  which  only  a  fragment  is 
preserved,  was  written  in  connection  with  a  dispute  of  the  Recollets  with 
the  bishop  who  opposed  their  attempt  to  establish  a  church  in  Quebec. 

'^  Mimoire  du  Roy  a  Denonville,  31  Mai,  1686.  The  king  here  orders 
the  imprisonment  of  heretics  who  refuse  to  abjure,  or  the  quartering  of 
soldiers  on  them.  What  this  meant  the  history  of  the  dragonnades  will 
show. 

3  Denonville  au  Ministre,  10  Nov.,  1686. 
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r^a  Hontan,  came  over  with  the  troopa;  but  on  the 
whole  a  community  more  free  from  positive  hetero- 
doxy perhaps  never  existed  on  earth.  This  ex- 
emption cost  no  bloodshed.  What  it  did  cost  we 
may  better  judge  hereafter. 

If  Ctmuda  escaped  the  dragonnades,  so  also  she 
escaped  another  infliction  fi'om  which  a  neighboring 
colony  suffered  deplorably.  Her  peace  was  nover 
much  troubled  by  witches.  They  were  held  to 
existj  it  is  true ;  but  they  wrought  no  panic. 
Motlier  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  reports  on  one 
occasion  the  discovery  of  a  magician  in  the  per- 
son of  a  converted  Huguenot  miller  who,  being 
refused  in  marriage  by  a  girl  of  Quebec,  be- 
witched her,  and  filled  the  house  where  she  Uved 
with  demons,  which  the  bishop  tried  in  vain  to 
exorcise.  The  miller  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  the  girl  sent  to  the  Hutel-Dieu,  where  not  a 
demon  dared  enter.  The  infernal  crew  took  their  A 
revenge  by  creating  a  severe  influenza  among  the  | 
citizens.' 

If  there  are  no  Canadian  names  on  the  calendar  J 
of  saints,  it  is  not  because  in  by-ways  and  obscure 
places  Canada  had  not  virtues  worthy  of  canoniza- 
tion. Not  alone  her  male  martyrs  and  female 
devotees,  whose  merits  have  found  a  chronicle  and 
a  recognition ;  not  the  fantastic  devotion  of  Madame  \ 
d' Aillebout,  who,  lest  she  should  not  suffer  et :  ugh, 
took  to  herself  a  vicious  and  refraetory  servant 
girl,  as  an  exercise  of  patience ;  and  not  certainly 
the  mediieval   pietism  of  Jeanne  Le  Ber,  ihe  ven- 

'  Marie  Jo  rini-aniatioii,  /^Ire  dc  —  Stpl.,  1061. 
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erated  recluae  of  Montreal.  There  are  others  qiiitt 
as  worthy  of  honof,  whose  names  have  died  from 
memory.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  aelf-abuega- 
tion  more  complete  than  that  of  the  hospital  nuns  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  In  the  almost  total  absence 
of  trained  anil  skilled  physicians,  the  burden  of  the 
nick  and  wounded  felt  upon  them.  Of  the  two  com- 
munities, that  of  Montreal  was  the  more  wretch- 
edly destitute,  while  that  of  Quebec  was  exposed, 
perhaps,  to  greater  dangers.  Nearly  every  ship 
from  Prance  brought  some  form  of  infection,  and 
all  infection  found  its  way  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  of 
Quebec.  The  nuns  died,  but  they  never  complained. 
Removed  from  the  arena  of  ecclesiastical  strife,  too 
busy  for  the  morbidness  of  the  cloister,  too  much 
absorbed  in  practical  benevolence  to  become  the 
prey  of  illusions,  they  and  their  sister  community 
were  models  of  that  benign  and  tender  charity  of 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  so  rich  in 
examples.  Nor  should  the  Ursulinea  and  the  nuns 
of  the  Congregation  be  forgotten  among  those 
who,  in  another  field  of  labor,  have  toiled  patiently 
according  to  tlieir  light. 

Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Le  Ber  belonged  to  none 
of  these  sisterhoods.  She  was  the  favorite  daughter 
of  the  chief  merchant  of  Monti-eal,  the  same  who, 
with  the  help  of  his  money,  got  himself  ennobled. 
She  seems  to  have  been  a  girl  of  a  fine  and  sensitive 
nature;  ardent,  affectionate,  and  extremely  sus- 
ceptible to  rehgious  impressions.  Religion  at  last 
gained  absolute  sway  over  her.  Nothing  coidd 
appease  her  longings  or  content  the  demands 
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her  excited  comjcience  but  an  entire  consecration 
of  herself  to  heaven.  Constituted  as  she  was,  the 
resolution  muat  have  cost  her  an  agony  of  mental 
conflict.  Her  etory  m  a  atrange,  and,  as  many  will 
think,  a  very  sad  one.  She  renounced  her  suitors, 
and  wished  to  renounce  her  inheritance;  but  her 
spiritual  directors,  too  far-sighted  to  permit  such 
a  sacrifice,  persuaded  her  to  bold  fast  to  her  claimH, 
and  content  herself  with  what  they  called  "poverty 
of  heart."  Her  mother  died,  and  her  father,  left 
with  a  family  of  young  children,  greatly  needed 
her  help ;  but  she  refused  to  leave  her  chamber 
where  she  had  immured  herself.  Here  she  re- 
mained ten  years,  seeing  nobody  but  her  confessor 
and  the  girl  who  brought  her  food.  Once  only  she 
emerged,  and  this  was  when  her  brother  lay  dead 
in  the  adjacent  room,  killed  in  a  fight  with  the 

I  English.     She  suddenly  appeared  before  her  aston- 
ished sisters,  stood  for  a  moment  in  silent  prayer 
by  the  body,  and  then  vanished  without  uttering  a 
word,     "Such,"  says  her  modem  biographer,  "was 
the  Hublimity  of  her  virtue  and  the  grandeur  of 
her  soul."     Not  content  with  this  domestic  seclu- 
eion,  she  caused  a  cell  to  be  made  behind  the  altar 
in  the  newly  built  chui-ch  of  the  Congregation, 
and  here  we  will  permit  oiu-selves  to  cast  a  stolen 
&  glance  a/  her  through  the  narrow  opening  through 
H  which  food  waa  passed  in  to  her.     Her  bed,  a  pile 
H  of  straw  which  she  never  moved,  lest  it  should 
H  become  too  soft,  was  so  placed  that  her  head  could 
H  touch  the  partition,  that  alone  separated  it  from 
H  the  Host  on  the  altar.     Here  she  lay  wrapped  in 
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a  garment  of  coarse  gray  serge,  worn,  tattered, 
and*  unwashed.  An  old  blanket,  a  stool,  a  spinning- 
wheel,  a  belt  and  shirt  of  haircloth,  a  scourge,  and 
a  pair  of  shoes  made  by  herself  of  the  husks  of 
Indian-corn,  appear  to  have  formed  the  sum  of 
her  furniture  and  her  wardrobe.  Her  employ- 
ments were  spinnhig  and  working  embroidery  for 
chmx5hes.  She  remained  in  this  voluntary  prison 
about  twenty  years ;  and  the  mm  who  brought  her 
food  testifies  that  she  never  omitted  a  mortification 
or  a  prayer,  though  commonly  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found depression,  and  what  her  biographer  callfl 
"  complete  spiritual  aridity." 

When  her  mother  died,  she  had  refused  to  see 
lier ;  and,  long  after,  no  prayer  of  her  dying  father 
could  draw  her  from  her  cell.  "  In  the  person  of 
this  modest  virgin,"  writes  her  reverend  eulogist, 
''  we  see,  with  astonishment,  the  love  of  God 
triumphant  over  earthly  affection  for  parents,  and 
a  complete  victory  of  faith  over  reason  and  of 
grace  over  nature." 

In  1711,  Canada  was  threatened  with  an  attack 
by  the  English;  and  she  gave  the  mms  of  the 
Congregation  an  image  of  the  Virgin  on  which  she 
had  written  a  prayer  to  protect  their  granary  from 
the  invaders.  Other  persons,  anxious  for  a  similar 
protection,  sent  her  images  to  write  upon;  but 
she  declined  the  request.  One  of  the  disappointed 
applicants  then  stole  the  inscribed  image  from  the 
gianary  of  the  Congregation,  intending  to  place  it 
on  his  own  when  the  danger  drew  near.  Tlie 
Knglish,  however,  did  not  come,  their  fleet  having 
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Buffered  a  ruinous  shipwreck  ascribed  to  the  prayera 
of  Jeanne  Le  Ber.  "  It  was,"  writes  tlie  Sulpitian 
Belmont,  "  the  greatest  miracle  that  ever  happened 
f-nice  the  days  of  Moses."  Nor  was  this  the  onlj 
miracle  of  which  she  was  the  occasion.  She  her- 
s.elf  declared  that  once  when  she  had  broken  her 
ppinning-wheel,  an  angel  came  and  mended  it  for 
her.  Angela  also  assisted  in  her  embroidery,  "  no 
doubt,"  says  Mother  Juchercau,  "  taking  great  - 
j)loasm'e  in  the  society  of  this  angelic  creature." 
In  the  church  where  she  had  secluded  herself,  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  continued  after  her  death  to 
heal  the  lame  and  cure  the  sick." 

Though  she  rarely  permitted  herself  to  speak, 
yet  some  oracular  utterance  of  the  sainted  recluse 
would  now  and  then  escape  to  the  outer  world. 
One  of  these  was  to  the  effect  that  teaching  poor 
girls  to  read,  unless  they  wanted  to  be  nuns,  was 
robbing  them  of  their  time.  Nor  was  she  far 
wrong,  for  in  Canada  there  was  very  little  to  read 
except  formulas  of  devotion  and  hves  of  saints. 
The  dangerous  innovation  of  a  printing-press  had 
Dot  invaded  the  colony,''  and  the  first  Canadian 
newrtpaper  dates  from  the  British  conquest. 

All  education  was  controlled  by  priests  or  nuna. 
The  ablest  teachers  in  Canada  were  the  Jesuits. 
Their  college  of  Quebec  waa  three  years  older  than 

>  YaiUaa,  L'R^roint  ctrfilmnt  da  Canada,  ou  Vis  de  MBe.  Le  Ber.  Thii 
ii  K  moBt  elaborate  and  eulogietic  life  of  the  retJuie.  A  shorter  accounl 
of  ber  wili  be  found  in  Juchereau,  Hitet-Diea.  She  died  in  1714,  Ht  th« 
%ge  of  flflj-lvio. 

'  A  i)rintinK-[>reB«  wsi  afterwarJ*  brouglit  to  Canada,  but  wai  ioob 
Hnl  bacli  aeoiD 
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Harvard.  We  hear  at  an  early  date  of  publio 
disputations  by  the  pupils,  after  the  pattern  of 
those  toumaraents  of  barren  logic  which  preceded 
the  reign  of  inductive  reason  in  Europe,  and  of 
which  the  archetype  is  to  be  found  in  the  scholastic 
duels  of  the  Sorbonne,  The  hoyn  were  Komethnea 
permitted  to  act  certain  approved  dramatic  pieces 
of  a  religious  character,  like  the  Sage  Vision' 
naire.  On  one  occasion  they  were  allowed  to  play 
the  Cid  of  Corueille,  which,  though  remarkable  aa 
a  literary  work,  contained  notliing  threatening  to 
orthodoxy.  They  were  taught  a  Mttle  Ijatin,  a 
little  rhetoric,  and  a  little  logic ;  but  against  all 
that  might  rouse  the  faculties  to  independent  action, 
the  Canadian  schools  prudently  closed  their  doors. 
There  was  then  no  rival  population,  of  a  different 
origin  and  a  different  faith,  to  compel  competition 
in  the  race  of  intelligence  and  knowledge.  The 
church  stood  sole  mistreas  of  the  field.  Under  the 
old  regime  the  real  object  of  education  in  Canada 
was  a  religious  and,  in  far  leas  degree,  a  political 
one.  The  true  purpose  of  the  schools  was :  first, 
to  make  priests  j  and,  secondly,  to  make  obedient 
servants  of  the  church  and  the  king.  All  the  rest 
was  extraneous  and  of  slight  account.  In  regard 
to  this  matter,  the  king  and  the  bishop  were  of 
one  mind.  "Aa  I  have  been  informed,"  Louis 
XIV  writes  to  Laval,  "of  your  continued  care  to 
hold  the  people  in  their  duty  towards  God  and 
towards  me  by  the  good  education  you  give  oi 
cause  to  be  given  to  the  young,  I  write  thia  lettei 
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to  expres!?  my  satisfaction  with  conduct  so  aalutary, 
and  to  exhort  you  to  persevere  in  it." ' 

The  bishop  did  not  fail  to  persevere.  The  school 
for  boys  atfiiched  to  his  seminary  became  the  most 
important  educational  institution  in  Canada.  It 
was  regulated  by  thirty-four  rules,  "  in  honor  oi 
'  lie  thirty-four  years  which  Jesus  lived  on  earth." 
Tlie  qualities  commended  to  the  boys  as  those 
which  they  should  labor  diligently  to  acquire  were, 
"  humilit}-,  obedience,  purity,  meekness,  modesty, 
simplicity,  chastity,  charity,  and  an  ardent  love  of 
Jesus  and  his  Holy  Mother."'  Here  is  a  goodly 
roll  of  Christian  virtues.  What  is  chiefly  noticeable 
in  it  is,  that  truth  is  allowed  no  place.  That  manlj 
but  unaccommodating  virtue  was  not,  it  seems, 
thought  important  in  forming  the  mind  of  youth. 
Hmuility  and  obedience  lead  the  list,  for  in  unques- 
tioning submission  to  the  spiritual  director  lay  the 
guaranty  of  all  other  merits. 

We  have  seen  already  that,  besides  this  seminary 
for  boys,  Laval  established  another  for  educating 
tlie  humbler  colonists.  It  was  a  sort  of  farm-school, 
though  besides  farming  various  mechanical  trades 
were  also  taught  in  it.  It  was  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  a  great  majority  of  Canadians,  whose 
tendencies  were  any  thing  but  booki.sh ;  but  here, 
lis  elsewhere,  the  real  object  was  religious.  It 
enabled  the  chuich  to  extend  her  influence  over 
clas.ses  which  the  ordinary  schools  could  not  reach. 
Besides  manual  training,  the  pupils  were  taught  to 

•  U  Hoyh  Luiml.  9  Amil,  I66T  (extract  in  Fnilloa). 

t  Andtn  i^olemeul  du  Pttil  Siminairt  di  Qu^ber,  Ke  AS.'ilU  VUl.,  do.  a 
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read  and  write ;  and  for  a  time  a  certain  num^)er  of 
them  received  some  instruction  in  Latin.  When, 
in  1686,  Saint- Vallier  visited  the  school,  he  found 
in  all  tliirty-one  boys  under  the  charge  of  two 
priests ;  but  the  number  was  afterwards  greatlj' 
reduced,  and  the  place  served,  as  it  still  serves, 
chiefly  as  a  retreat  during  vacations  for  the  priests 
and  pupils  of  the  seminary  of  Quebec.  A  spot 
better  suited  for  such  a  purpose  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. 

From  the  vast  meadows  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Joachim,  that  here  border  the  St.  Lawrence,  there 
rises  like  an  island  a  low  flat  hill,  hedged  round 
with  forests  Uke  the  tonsured  head  of  a  monk.  It 
was  here  that  Laval  planted  his  school.  Across 
the  meadows,  a  mile  or  more  distant,  towers  the 
moimtain  promontory  of  Cape  Tourmente.  You 
may  climb  its  woody  steeps,  and  from  the  top, 
waist-deep  in  blueberry-bushes,  survey,  from  Ka- 
mouraska  to  Quebec,  the  grand  Canadian  world 
outstretched  below ;  or  moimt  the  neighboring 
heights  of  St.  Anne,  where,  athwart  the  gaunt 
arms  of  ancient  pines,  the  river  lies  shimmering  in 
summer  haze,  the  cottages  of  the  habitants  are  strung 
like  beads  of  a  rosary  along  the  meadows  of  Beau- 
pr^,  the  shores  of  Orleans  bask  in  warm  light,  and 
far  on  the  horizon  the  rock  of  Quebec  rests  like  a 
faint  gray  cloud;  or  traverse  the  forest  till  the 
roar  of  the  torrent  guides  you  to  the  rocky  solitude 
where  it  holds  its  savage  revels.  High  on  the 
cliffs  above,  young  birch-trees  stand  smiling  in  the 
morning  sun  ;  while  in  the  abyss  beneath  the  snowy 
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■  waters  plunge  from  depth  to  depth,  and,  half  way 
'  down,  the  slender  hare-bell  hangs  from  its  mossy 
nook,  quivering  in  the  steady  thunder  of  the 
cataract.  Game  on  the  river ;  trout  in  lakes, 
brooks,  and  pools  ;  wild  fruits  and  flowei-s  ou 
irujadows  and  mountains,  —  a  thousand  resour- ee 
of  honest  and  wholesome  recreation  here  wait  the 
student  emancipated  from  books,  but  not  parted 
for  a  moment  from  the  pious  inlluence  that  hangs 
iibout  the  old  walls  embosomed  in  the  woods  of 
St.  Joachim.  Around  on  plains  and  hills  stand 
the  dwellings  of  ii  peaceful  peasantry,  as  different 
ifrom  the  restless  population  of  the  neighboring 
uliiteN  as  tlie  denizens  of  some  Norman  or  Breton 
'vUlage. 

Above  all,  do  not  fail  to  make  your  pilgrimage 
to  the  ahrine  of  St.  Anne.  You  may  see  her 
chapel  four  or  five  miles  away,  nestled  under  the 
heights  of  the  Petit  Cap.  Here,  when  Aillebout 
was  governor,  he  began  with  his  own  hands  the 
pious  work,  and  a  habitant  of  Beaupre,  Louis 
Guimont,  sorely  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  came 
grinning  with  pain  to  lay  three  stones  in  the 
foundation,  in  honor  probably  of  Saint  Anne, 
Saint  Joachim,  and  their  daughter,  the  Virgin.  In- 
stantly he  was  cured.  It  was  but  the  beginning  of 
a  long  course  of  miracles  continued  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  continuing  still.  Their  fame  spread 
far  and  wide.  The  devotion  to  Saint  Anne  became 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  Canadian  Catholicity,  till 
at  the  present  day  at  least  thirteen  parishes  bear 
her  name.     But  of  all  her  shnnes  none  can  mutch 
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the  fame  of  St.  Anne  du  Petit  Cap.  Crowda 
flockoti  thither  on  the  week  of  her  fpstival,  a.nd 
mnrvellons  cures  were  wrought  unceasingly,  ad 
the  sticks  and  crutches  hanging  on  the  walls  ami 
columns  still  attest.  Sometimes  the  whole  shore 
was  covered  with  the  wigwams  of  Indian  convert* 
who  had  paddled  their  birch  canoes  from  the 
farthest  wilds  of  Canada.  The  more  fervent 
among  tliem  would  crawl  on  their  knees  from  the 
shore  to  the  altar.  And,  in  oiur  own  day,  every 
Bummer  a  far  greater  concourse  of  pilgrims,  not 
in  paint  and  feathers,  but  in  cloth  and  millinery, 
and  not  in  canoes,  but  in  steamboats,  bring  their 
offerings  and  their  vows  to  the  "  Bonne  Sainte 
Anne." ' 

To  return  to  Laval's  industrial  school.  Judging 
from  repeated  complaints  of  governors  and  intend- 
ants  of  the  dearth  of  skilled  workmen,  the  priests 
in  charge  of  it  were  more  successful  in  making 
good  Catholics  than  in  making  good  masons,  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  and  weavers ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupUs,  even  if  well  trained,  was  at  no  time 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  colony;'  for, 
though   the    Canadians    showed    an   aptitude     for 

'  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  Bhrine  at  the  Petit  Csp,  »ee  Cbs- 
frmin,  Lt  Ptterinage  de  ia  Bonne  Sainlt  Anne,  a  little  manual  of  deTotion 
printed  at  Quebec.  I  chanced  to  lisit  the  old  chapel  in  1671,  during  ■ 
meeting  of  the  parish  to  consider  the  question  of  reconstructing  it,  ai 
it  was  in  a  rainoas  state.  Passing  that  way  again  two  years  after,  I 
found  the  old  chapel  still  standing,  and  a  new  one,  much  larger,  hnlf 
finished. 

-  Most  of  them  were  moreover  retained,  after  learing  the  school,  ttj 
tlie  seniinarj,  as  servants,  farmers,  or  vassaU.     La  Tour,  Vie  de£ 
LiT.  VI 
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-  mechanical  trades,  they  preferred  above  aJl  tbings 
the  savage  liberty  of  the  backwoods. 

The  education  of  girls  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ursulinea  and  the  nuns  of  the  Congregation,  of 
whom  the  former,  besides  careful  instruction  in 
reUgiouH  duties,  taught  their  pupils  "  all  that  a  girl 
ought  U)  know."'  This  meant  exceedingly  Ultle 
besides  the  mamial  arts  suited  to  their  sex ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  nuns  of  the  Congregation,  who 
taught  girls  of  the  poorer  class,  it  meant  still  less, 
It  was  on  nuns  as  well  a^  on  priests  that  the  charge 
fell,  not  only  of  spiritual  and  mental,  but  also  of 
industrial,  training.  Thus  we  find  the  king  giving 
to  a  sisterhood  of  Montreal  a  thousand  francs  to 
buy  wool,  and  a  thousand  more  for  teaching  girla 
to  Icnit.^  The  king  also  maintained  a  teacher  of 
navigation  and  surveying  at  Quebec  on  the  modest 
salary  of  four  hundred  francs. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  some  improve- 
ment is  perceptible  in  the  mental  sta\.  of  the 
population.  As  it  became  more  numerous  and 
more  stable,  it  also  became  less  ignorant;  and  the 
Canadian  habitant,  towards  the  end  of  the  French 
rule,  was  probably  better  taught,  so  far  as  concerned 
religion,  than  the  mass  of  French  peasants.  Yet 
secular  instruction  was  still  extremely  meagre,  even 
in  the  noblesse.  "  In  spite  of  this  defective  educa- 
tion," says  the  famous  navigator,  Bougainville,  who 
knew  the  colony  well  in  its  last  years,  "  the  Cana- 

I  A  lire,  t  Airire,  lea  priireB,  \ei 
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dians  are  naturally  intelligent.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  write,  but  they  speak  with  ease  and  with 
an  accent  as  good  as  the  Parisian."  ^  He  means, 
of  course,  the  better  class.  "Even  the  children 
of  officers  and  gentlemen/'- says  another  writer, 
"  scarcely  know  how  to  read  and  write ;  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  geography  and 
history."  ^  And  evidence  like  this  might  be  ex- 
tended. 

When  France  was  heaving  with  the  throes 
that  prepared  the  Revolution ;  when  new  hopes, 
new  dreams,  new  thoughts,  —  good  and  evil,  false 
and  true,  — ^  tossed  the  troubled  waters  of  French 
society,  Canada  caught  somethmg  of  its  social 
corruption,  but  not  the  faintest  impulsion  of  its 
roused  mental  life.  The  torrent  surged  on  its 
way ;  while,  in  the  deep  nook  beside  it,  the  sticks 
and  dry  leaves  floated  their  usual  round,  and  the 
unruffled  pool  slept  in  the  placidity  of  intellectual 
torpor.^ 
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Bougainville,  M&moire  de  1757  (see  Margry,  Relations  inidites), 
2  Mevioire  de  1736 ;  Detail  de  toute  la  Colonie  (published  hy  Hist.  Soc.  of 
Quebec). 

8  Several  Frenclimen  of  a  certain  intellectual  eminence  made  their 
abode  in  Canada  from  time  to  time.  The  chief  among  them  are  the 
Jesuit  Lafitau,  author  of  Moeurs  des  Sauvages  AmCricains ;  the  Jesuit 
Charlevoix,  traveller  and  historian  ;  the  physician  Sarrazin  ;  and  the 
Marquis  de  la  Galisonni^re,  the  most  enlightened  of  the  French  gover- 
nors of  Canada.  Sarrazin,  a  naturalist  as  well  as  a  physician,  has  left 
his  name  to  the  botanical  genus  Sarracenia,  of  which  the  curious  Amer- 
ican species,  5.  purpurea,  the  "pitcher-plant,"  was  described  by  him. 
His  position  in  the  colony  was  singular  and  characteristic.  He  got  little 
or  no  pay  from  his  patients  ;  and,  though  at  one  time  the  only  genuine 
physician  in  Canada  {Calh'eres  et  Beauharnoh  an  Afinistre,  3  Nov.,  1702), 
he  was  dependent  on  the  king  for  support.  In  1699,  we  find  him  thank- 
ing his  Majesty  for  300  francs  a  year,  and  asking  at  the  same  time  for 
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more,  as  he  has  nothing  else  to  live  on.  ( Callieres  et  Champigny  au  Miuistrey 
20  Oct, J  1699.)  Two  years  later  the  governor  writes  that,  as  he  serves 
almost  everybody  witl)out  fees,  he  ought  to  have  another  800  francs. 
{ibid.,  6  Oct.,  1701.)  The  additional 300  francs  was  given  him  ;  but,  find- 
ing it  insufficient,  he  wanted  to  leave  the  colony.  "  He  is  too  useful," 
writes  the  governor  again  "  we  cannot  let  him  go."  His  yearly  pittance 
of  600  francs,  French  money^  was  at  one  time  re-enforced  by  his  salary 
as  member  of  the  Superior  Council.    He  died  at  Quebec  in  1734. 
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The  mission  period  of  Canada,  or  the  period 
anterior  to  the  year  1663,  when  the  king  took  the 
colony  in  charge,  has  a  character  of  its  own.  The 
whole  population  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  large 
French  village.  Its  extreme  poverty,  the  constant 
danger  that  surrounded  it,  and,  above  all,  the  con 
tagious  zeal  of  the  missionaries,  saved  it  from 
many  vices,  and  inspired  it  with  an  extraordinary 
religious  fervor.  Without  doubt  an  ideal  picture 
has  been  drawn  of.  this  early  epoch.  Trade  as 
well  as  propagandism  was  the  business  of  the 
colony,  and  the  colonists  were  far  from  being  all  in 
a  state  of  grace;  yet  it  is  certain  that  zeal  was 
higher,  devotion  more  constant,  and  popular  morals 
more  pure,  than  at  any  later  period  of  the  French 
rule.  • 

The  intervention  of  the  king  wrought  a  change. 
The  annual  shipments  of  emigrants  made  by  him 
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were,  in  the  most  favorable  view,  of  a  very  inixed 
character,  and  the  portion  which  Mother  Mary 
calls  canaille  was  but  too  conspicuous.  Along  with 
them  came  a  regiment  of  soldiers  fresh  from  the 
license  of  camps  and  the  excitements  of  Turkish 
wars,  accustomed  to  obey  their  officers  and  to  oI)ey 
nothing  else,  and  more  ready  to  wear  the  scapulary 
of  the  Virgin  in  campaigns  against  the  Mohawks 
than  to  square  their  lives  by  the  rules  of  Christian 
ethics.  "  Our  good  king,"  writes  Sister  Morin,  oi 
Montreal,  "  has  sent  troops  to  defend  us  from  the 
Iroquois,  and  the  soldiers  and  officers  have  ruined 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  planted  wickedness  and 
sin  and  crime  in  our  soil  of  Canada."'  Few,  in- 
deed, among  the  officers  followed  the  example  of 
one  of  their  number,  Paul  Dupuy,  who,  in  hia 
settlement  of  Isle  aux  Oies,  below  Quebec,  lived,  it 
is  said,  like  a  saint,  and  on  Sundays  and  fgte  daya 
exhorted  his  servants  and  habitants  with  such 
unction  that  their  eyes  filled  with  tears.'  Nor,  let 
us  hope,  were  there  many  imitators  of  Major  La 
Fredifere,  who,  with  a  company  of  the  regiment, 
was  sent  to  garrison  Montreal,  where  he  ruled  with 
absolute  sway  over  settlers  and  soldiers  alike.  His 
countenance  naturally  repulsive  was  made  more  so 
l)y  the  loss  of  an  eye  j  yet  he  was  irrepressible  in  . 
fjailantry,  and  women  and  girls  fled  in  terror  from 
the  military  Polyphemus.  The  men,  too,  feared 
and  hated  him,  not  without  reason.  One  morning 
a  settler  named  Deraers  was  hoeing  his  field;  when 
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he  saw  a  sportsman  gun  in  hand  striding  tbroiigh 
his  half-grown  wheat.  "  Steady  there,  steadj," 
he  fihouted  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance ;  but  the 
Birortsman  gave  no  heed.  "  Why  do  you  spoil  a 
poor  man's  wheat  ?  "  cried  the  outraged  cultivator. 
'  If  I  knew  wlio  yuu  were,  I  would  go  and  com- 
plain of  you."  "  Whom  would  you  complain  to  ?  * 
demanded  the  sportsman,  who  then  proceeded  to 
walk  back  into  tlie  middle  of  the  wheat,  and  called 
out  to  Demers,  "  You  are  a  rascal,  and  I'll  thrash 
you."  "  Look  at  home  for  rascals,"  retorted  De- 
mers, "  and  keep  your  thiashing  for  your  dogs." 
The  sportsman  came  towards  him  in  a  rage  to 
execute  his  threat.  Demers  picked  up  his  gun, 
which,  after  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  had 
brought  to  the  field  with  him,  and,  advancing  to 
jueet  his  adversary,  recognized  La  Frediere,  the 
commandant.  On  this  he  ran  off.  La  Fredifere 
sent  8oldier.s  to  arrest  him,  threw  him  into  prison, 
put  hiiu  in  irons,  and  the  next  day  mounted  him 
the  wooden  horse,  with  a  weight  of  sixty 
pounds  tied  to  each  foot.  He  repeated  the  torture 
a  day  or  two  after,  and  then  let  his  victim  go,  say- 
ing, "  If  I  could  have  caught  you  when  I  was  in 
your  wheat,  I  woidd  have  beaten  you  well." 

The  conunandant  next  turned  his  quarters  into 
a  dram-shop  for  Indians,  to  whom  he  sold  brandy 
in  large  quantities,  but  so  diluted  that  his  cus- 
tomers, finding  themselves  partially  defraiided  of 
their  right  of  intoxication,  complained  grievously. 
About  this  time  the  intendant  Talon  made  one  of 
his  domiciUary  visits  to  Montreal,  and  when,  in  hia 
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clinracter  of  father  of  the  people,  he  inciuired  if 
they  had  any  complaints  to  make,  every  tongue 
was  loud  in  accusation  against  La  Fredi&re.  Talon 
caused  full  depositions  to  be  made  out  from  the 
sfjitements  of  Demers  and  other  witnesses.  Copies 
were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  notary,  and  it 
is  from  these  that  the  above  story  is  drawn.  The 
tyrant  was  removed,  and  ordered  liome  to  France.' 
Many  other  oPBcers  embarked  in  the  profitable 
trade  of  selhng  brandy  to  Indians,  and  several  gar- 
rison posts  became  centres  of  disorder.  Others, 
of  the  regiment  became  notorious  brawlers.  Aheu- 
tenant  of  the  garrison  of  Montreal  named  Carion, 
and  an  ensign  named  Morel,  had  for  some  reason 
conceived  a  violent  grudge  against  another  ensign 
named  Lormeaii.  On  Pentecost  day,  just  after 
vespers,  Lormeau  wa-s  walicing  by  the  river  with 
bis  wife.  They  had  passed  the  common  and  the 
seminary  wall,  and  were  in  front  of  the  house  of 
the  younger  Charles  Le  Moyne,  when  they  saw 
Carion  coming  towards  them.  He  stopped  before 
Lormeau,  looked  him  full  in  the  fiice,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Co'ward."  "  Coward  3'ourself,"  returned 
I  Lormeau ;  "  take  yourself  off."  Carion  drew  his 
sword,  and  Lormeau  followed  his  example.  They 
exchanged  a  few  passes  ;  then  closed,  and  fell  to  the 
ground  grappled  together.  Lormeau's  wig  fell  off ; 
and  Carion,  getting  the  uppermost,  hammered  his 
bare  head  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Lormeau'a 
; 
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wife,  in  a  frenzy  of  terror,  screamed  murder.    One 
of  the  neighbors,  Monsieur  BelStre,  wfiS  at  table 
with  Charles  Le  Moyne  and  a  Rochelle  merchant 
namod  Baston.     He  ran  out  with  his  two  guests, 
and  they  tried  to  separate  the  combatants,  who 
still  la^  on  the  ground  foaming  like  a  pair  of  en- 
raged bull-dogs.     All  their   efforts   were   useless. 
''  Very  well,"  said  Le  Moyne  in  disgust,  "  if  you 
won't  let  go,  then  kill  each  other  if  you  like."     A 
former  military  servant  of  Carion  now  ran  up,  and 
began  to  brandish  his  sword  in .  behalf  of  his  late 
master.     Carion's   comrade.   Morel,   also   arrived, 
and,  regardless  of  the  angry  protest  of  Le  Moyne, 
stabbed  repeatedly  at  Lormeau  as  he  lay.     Lor- 
meau  had  received  two  or  three  wounds  in  the 
hand  and  arm  with  which  he  parried  the  thrusts, 
and  was  besides  severely  mauled  by  the  sword- 
hilt  of  Carion,  when  two  Sulpitian  priests,  drawn 
by  the  noise,  appeared  on  the  scene.     One  was 
Fr6mont,   the   ciu-e;    the   other  was    Dollier    de 
Casson.     That  herculean  father,  whose  past  soldier 
life  had  made  him  at  home  in  a  fray,  and  who 
cared  nothing  for  drawn  swords,  set  himself    at 
once  to  restore  peace,  upon  which,  whether  from 
the  strength  of  his  arm,  or  the  mere  effect  of  his 
presence,  the  two  champions  released  their  gripe 
on  each  other's  throats,  rose,  sheathed  their  wea- 
pons, and  left  the  field.^ 

Montreal,  a  frontier  town  at  the  head  of  the 

'  Requite  de  Lorm&xa  h  M.  (TAUlebout.  DipoaitionM  de  MM,  dt 
Congfteuil  {Le  Moyne),  de  Baston,  de  Bditre,  ei  autres.  Cited  by  FaiUon, 
CoUnie  Fran^aise,  lU.  893. 
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colony,  was  the  natural  resort  of  desperadoea, 
offering,  as  we  have  seen,  a  singular  contrast  be- 
tween the  rigor  of  its  clerical  seigniors  and  the 
riotous  license  of  the  lawless  crew  which  iiifestfid  it. 
DoUier  de  Casson  tells  the  story  of  an  outlaw  who 
l.'roke  prison  ten  or  twelve  times,  and  whom  no 
walls,  locks,  or  fetters  could  hold.  "  A  few  months 
ago,"  he  says,  "  he  was  caught  again,  and  put  into 
the  keeping  of  six  or  seven  men,  each  \vith  a  good 
gun.  They  stacked  their  anns  to  play  a  game  of 
cards,  which  their  prisoner  saw  fit  to  interrupt  to 
play  a  game  of  his  own.  He  made  a  jump  at 
the  guns,  took  them  under  iiis  arm  like  so  many 
feathers,  aimed  at  these  fellows  with  one  of  them, 
awearing  that  he  would  kill  the  first  who  came  near 
him,  and  no,  falling  back  step  by  step,  at  last  bade 
them  good-by,  and  carried  oS  all  their  guns. 
Since  then  he  has  not  been  caught,  and  is  roaming 
the  woods.  Very  likely  he  will  become  chief  of 
our  banditti,  and  make  great  trouble  in  the  coun- 
try when  it  pleases  him  to  come  back  from  the 
Dutch  settlements,  whither  they  say  he  is  gone 
dong  with  another  rascal,  and  a  French  woman  so 
depraved  that  she  is  said  to  have  given  or  sold 
two  of  her  children  to  the  Indians.'*^ 

When  the  governor,  La  Barre,  visited  Montreal, 
he  found  there  some  two  hundred  reprobates 
gambling,  drinking,  and  stealing.  If  hard  pressed 
by  justice,  they  had  only  to  cross  the  river  and 
place  themselves  beyond  the  seigniorial  jurisdic- 
tion.     The  military  settlements  of    the  Kichelicu 

1  DoUier  de  Cuton,  i7i.>(oi>-.T  dt  Mmtrfyt,  1671  73 
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were  in  a  condition  somewhat  similar,  and  La  Barn 
complains  of  a  prevailing  spirit  of  disobedience  and 
lawlessness.'  The  most  orderly  and  thrifty  part 
of  Canada  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  the 
cote  of  Beauprfi,  belonging  to  the  seminary  of  Que- 
bec. Here  the  settlers  had  religious  instruction 
from  their  eur^s,  and  industrial  instruction  also  if 
they  wanted  it.  Domestic  spuming  and  weaving 
were  practised  at  Beaupr^  sooner  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  colony. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  a  population  whidi 
in  La  Barre's  time  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand, 
and  whicli  forty  years  later  did  not  much  exceed 
twice  that  number,  was  scattered  along  both  eidea 
of  a  great  river  for  three  hundred  miles  or  more  j 
that  a  large  part  of  this  population  was  in  isolated 
groups  of  two,  three,  five,  ten,  or  twenty  lious^ 
at  the  edge  of  a  savage  wildeniesg ;  that  between 
them  there  was  little  commimication  except  by 
canoes;  that  the  settlers  were  disbanded  soldiers, 
or  others  whose  Uves  had  been  equally  adverse  to 
habits  of  reflection  or  self-control ;  that  they  rarely 
saw  a  priest,  and  that  a  government  omnipotent  in 
name  had  not  arms  long  enough  to  reach  them,  — 
we  may  listen  without  surprise  to  the  lamentations 
nf  order-loving  officials  over  the  unruly  condition 
of  a  great  part  of  the  colony.  One  accuses  the 
seigniors,  who,  he  says,  being  often  of  low  extrac- 
tion, cannot  keep  their  vassals  in  order.'  Another 
dwells  Horrowfully  on  the  *'  terrible  dispersion  "  o( 
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the  settlements  where  the  inhabitants  "  live  in  a 
savage  independence."  But  it  is  better  that  each 
should  speak  for  himself,  and  among  the  rest  let 
ufi  hear  the  pious  Denonville. 

"  This,  raonseigneur,  seems  to  me  the  place  for 
rendering  you  an  account  of  the  disorders  which 
prevail  not  only  in  the  woods,  but  also  in  the  settle- 
ments. They  arise  from  the  idleness  of  young 
perHons,  and  the  great  liberty  which  fathers, 
mothers,  and  guardians  have  for  a  long  time  given 
them,  or  allowed  them  to  assume,  of  going  into  the 
forest  under  pretence  of  hunting  or  trading.  Thia 
has  come  to  such  a  pass,  that,  from  the  moment  a 
boy  can  carry  a  gun,  the  father  cannot  restrain 
him  and  dares  not  offend  him.  You  can  judge  the 
mischief  that  follows.  These  disorders  are  always 
greatest  in  the  families  of  those  who  are  geniUs- 
hommes,  or  who  through  laziness  or  vanity  pasa 
themselves  off  as  such.  Having  no  resource  but 
hunting,  they  must  spend  their  lives  in  the  woods, 
where  they  have  no  cur^s  to  trouble  them,  and  no 
fathers  or  guardians  to  constrain  them.  I  think, 
monseigneur,  that  martial  law  would  suit  their 
case  better  than  any  judicial  sentence. 

"  Monsieur  de  la  Barre  suppressed  a  certain  order 
of  knighthood  which  had  sprung  up  here,  but  he 
did  not  aboli.sh  the  usages  belonging  to  it.  It  was 
thought  a  fine  thing  and  a  good  joke  to  go  about 
naked  and  tricked  out  like  Indians,  not  only  on 
carnival  days,  but  on  all  other  days  of  feasting  and 
debauchery.      These  practices  tend  to  encourage 

2  disposition  oi  our  young  men  to  live  like  sav- 
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ages,  frequent  their  company,  and  be  for  ever 
unruly  and  lawless  like  them.  I  cannot  tell  you, 
monseigneur,  how  attractive  this  Indian  life  is  to 
all  our  youth.  It  consists  in  doing  nothing,  caring 
for  nothing,  following  every  inclination,  and  getting 
out  of  the  way  of  all  correction."  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  mission  villages  governed  by  the  Jes- 
uits and  Sulpitians  are  models  of  good  order,  and 
that  drunkards  are  never  seen  there  except  when 
they  come  from  the  neighboring  French  settle- 
ments; but  that  the  other  Indians  who  roam  at 
large  about  the  colony,  do  prodigious  mischief,  be- 
cause the  children  of  the  seigniors  not  only  copy 
their  way  of  life,  but  also  run  off  with  their  women 
into  the  woods.* 

"  Nothing,"  he  continues,  "  can  be  finer  or  better 
conceived  than  the  regulations  framed  for  the 
government  of  this  country ;  but  nothing,  I  assure 
you,  is  so  ill  observed  as  regards  both  the  fur  trade 
and  the  general  discipline  of  the  colony.  One 
great  evil  is  the  infinite  nmnber  of  drinking-shops, 
which  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  remedy  the 
disorders  resulting  from  them.  All  the  ^rascals 
and  idlers  of  the  coimtry  are  attracted  into  this 
business  of  tavern-keeping.  They  never  dream  of 
tilling  the  soil ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  deter  the 
other  inhabitants  from   it,  and  end  with  ruining 

^  Raudot,  who  was  intendant  earlj  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  a 
little  less  gloomj  m  his  coloring,  but  says  that  Canadian  children  wera 
without  discipline  or  education,  had  no  respect  for  parents  or  cur^,  and 
owned  no  superiors.  This,  he  thinks,  is  owing  to  '*  la  folle  tendresse  dea 
parents  qui  les  empeche  de  les  corriger  e^  de  leur  former  le  oaract^ 
qu'ila  out  dur  et  feroce." 
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Ihem.  I  know  seigniories  where  there  are  but 
twenty  houses,  and  more  than  half  of  them  dram 
shops.  At  Three  Rivers  there  are  twenty-five 
houses,  and  liquor  may  be  had  at  eighteen  or 
twenty  of  them.  Villeinarie  [Montreal)  and  Qtie- 
bec  are  on  the  same  footing." 

Tho  governor  next  dwells  on  tlie  necessity  ol 
finding  occupation  for  children  and  youths,  a  mat- 
ter which  he  regards  as  of  the  last  importance. 
"  It  is  sad  to  see  the  ignorance  of  the  population 
at  a  distance  from  the  abodes  of  the  curds,  who  are 
put  to  the  greatest  trouble  to  remedy  the  evil  b}' 
travelling  from  place  to  place  through  the  parishes 
in  their  charge." ' 

La  Barre,  Champigny,  and  Duchesneau  write  in 
a  shnilar  strain.  Bishop  Saint- Vallier,  in  an  epis- 
tolary journal  which  he  printed  of  a  tour  tlirough 
tbe  colony  made  on  his  first  arrival,  gives  a  favor- 
able account  of  the  di-sposition  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially as  regards  religion.  He  afterwards  changed 
his  views.  An  abstract  made  from  his  letters  for 
the  use  of  the  king  states  that  he  "represents,  like 
M.  Denonville,  that  the  Canadian  youth  are  for 
the  most  part  wholly  demoralized."' 

"  The  bishop  was  very  sorry,"  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  minister  at  Quebec,  "  to  have  so 
much  exaggerated  in  the  letter  he  printed  at  Paris 
tbe  monility  of  the  people  here."^  He  preached 
a  sermon  on  the  sins  of  the  inhabitants  and  issued 
a  pastoral  mandate,  in  which  he  says,  "  Before  we 

"  N.  y.  CUo>uat  lJocu-«c„U.  LV.  a7H.  »  Jhid.,  IX   388. 
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knew  our  flock  we  thought  that  the  English  nn<i 
the  Iroquois  were  the  only  wolven  we  had  to  fear; 
but  God  having  opened  our  eyes  to  the  disorders 
of  this  diocese,  and  made  us  feel  more  than  evei 
the  weight  of  our  charge,  we  are  forced  to  confeafl 
tliat  our  most  dangerous  foes  are  drunkennras, 
hixury,  impurity,  and  slander." ' 

Drunkenness  was  at  this  time  the  moat  destruc- 
tive vice  in  the  colony.  One  writer  declares  that 
most  of  the  Canadians  drink  so  much  brandy  in 
the  morning,  that  they  are  unfit  for  work  all  day.' 
Another  says  that  a  canoe-man  when  he  is  tired 
will  lift  a  keg  of  brandy  to  his  lips  and  drink  the 
raw  liquor  from  the  bung-hole,  after  which,  having 
spoiled  his  appetite,  he  goes  to  bed  supperleas; 
and  that,  what  with  drink  and  hardship,  he  is  an 
old  man  at  forty.  Nevertheles.'i  the  race  did  not  de- 
teriorate. The  prevalence  of  early  marriages,  and 
the  birth  of  numerous  offspring  before  the  vigor  of 
the  father  had  been  wasted,  ensured  the  strength  and 
hardihood  which  characterized  the  Canadians.  As 
Denonville  describes  them  so  they  long  remained. 
"  The  Canadians  are  tall,  well-made,  and  well  set 
on  their  legs  {Men plantes  sur  letirs  jambes),  robust, 
vigorous,  and  accustomed  in  time  of  need  to  live 
on  little.  They  have  intelligence  and  vivacity, 
but  are  wajTvard,  light-minded,  and  inclined  to 
debauchery." 

As   the    population  increased,  as  the  rage  for 

1  Ordinnance  omfrt  la  mutt  de  Viorognerie,  luxe,  it  tapurri^  U  Off, 

2  X.  Y,  Colonial  Documents.  IX.  SOa. 
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lniBh-ranging  began  to  abate,  and,  above  all,  as  the 
teur^s   multiplied,    a   change    took    place   for    the 

(better.  More  churches  were  built,  the  charge  of 
ach  priest  was  reduced  within  reasonable  bounds, 

femd  a  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
[uaiued  on  their  farma.   They  were  better  watched, 

rcontrolled,  and  taught,  by  the  church.  The  eccle- 
niiistical  power,  wherever  it  had  a  hold,  was  exer- 
cised, as  we  have  seen,  with  an  undue  rigor,  yet  it 
was  the  chief  guai'dian  of  good  morals  j  and  the 
colony  grew  more  orderly  and  more  temperate  aa 
tlie  church  gathered  more  and  more  of  its  wild 
and  wandering  flock  fairly  within  its  fold.  In 
this,  however,  .its  success  was  but  relative.  It  ia 
true  that  in  1715  a  well-informed  writer  says  that 
the  people  were  "  perfectly  instructed  in  religion ; " ' 
but  at  that  time  the  statement  was  only  partially 
true. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  and  some  time 
after  its  close,  Canada  swarmed  with  beggars,  a 
singular  feature  in  a  new  country  where  a  good  farm 
could  be  had  for  the  asking.  In  countries  intensely 
Roman  Catholic  begging  is  not  regarded  as  an  un- 
mixed evil,  being  supposed  to  promote  two  cardinal 
virtues,  —  charity  in  the  giver  and  humility  in  the 
receiver.  The  Canadian  officials  nevertheless  tried 
to  restrain  it.  Vagabonds  of  both  aeses  were 
ordered  to  leave  Quebec,  and  nobody  was  allowed 
to  beg  without  a  certificate  of  poverty  from  the 
cnr6  or  the  local  judge."     These  orders  were  not 

'  Mfininre  addrtta^  an  JUgrnt. 
■  1  R^ttmtHl  dt  Police,  1670. 
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always  observed.  Bishop  Saint- Vallier  writes  thai 
he  is  overwhelmed  by  beggars/  and  the  intendcint 
echoes  his  complaint.  Almshouses  were  estab 
lished  at  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebec; 
and  when  Saint- Vallier  founded  the  General  Hos- 
pital, its  chief  purpose  was  to  serve,  not  as  a  hos- 
pital in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  a 
house  of  refuge,  after  the  plan  of  the  General 
Hospital  of  Paris.^  Appeal,  as  usual,  was  made  to 
the  king.  Denonville  asks  his  aid  for  two  desti- 
tute families,  and  says  that  many  others  need  it 
Louis  XIV.  did  not  fail  to  respond,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  sent  considerable  sums  for  the  relief  of 
the  Canadian  poor.* 

Denonville  says,  "The  principal  reason  of  the 
poverty  of  this  country  is  the  idleness  and  bad 
conduct  of  most  of  the  people.  The  greater  part  of 
the  women,  including  all  the  demoiselleSy  are  very 
lazy."^  Meules  proposes  as  a  remedy  that  the  king 
should  establish  a  general  workshop  in  the  colony, 
and  pay  the  workmen  himself  during  the  first  five 
or  six  years.®  "  The  persons  here/'  he  says,  ^^  who 
have  wished  to  make  a  figure  are  nearly  all  so 
overwhelmed  with  debt  that  they  may  be   con- 


1  N.  Y.  Colonial  Docnmetits,  IX.  279. 

2  Edits  et  Ordonnances,  li.  119. 

s  On  the  General  Hospital  of  Quebec,  see  Juchereau,  855.  In  1692, 
the  minister  writes  to  Frontenac  and  Champigny  that  they  should  con- 
lider  well  whether  tliis  house  of  refuge  will  not  "  augmenter  la  fain^auttM 
parmi  les  habitans,"  by  giving  them  a  sure  support  in  poverty. 

4  As  late  as  1701,  six  thousand  livres  were  granted  CaOiitrm  tm 
Slinistre,  4  Nov.,  1701. 

*  Denonville  et  Champigny  au  Ministre,  6  Nov.,  1687. 

•  Meules  au  Ministre,  12  Nov.,  1682. 
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sidered  as  in  the  last  necessity."  ^  He  adds  that 
many  of  the  people  go  half-naked  eveo  in  winter. 
"  The  merchants  of  this  country,"  says  tlie  intend- 
ant  Duchesneau,  "  are  all  plunged  in  poverty, 
except  five  or  six  at  the  most;  it  is  the  same  with 
the  artisans,  except  a  small  number,  because  the 
vanity  of  the  women  and  the  debauchery  of  tlie  men 
cousmue  all  their  gains.  As  for  such  of  the  labor- 
ing class  as  apply  themselves  steadily  to  culti- 
vating the  soil,  they  not  only  live  very  well,  but 
are  incomparably  better  off  than  the  better  sort  of 
peasants  in  France."^ 

All  the  writers  lament  the  extravagant  habits  of 
the  people ;  and  even  La  Hontan  joins  hands  with 
the  priests  in  wishing  that  the  supply  of  ribbons, 
laces,  brocades,  jewelry,  and  the  like,  might  be  cut 
off  by  act  of  law.  Mother  Juchereau  tells  us  that, 
when  the  English  invasion  was  impending,  the  belles 
of  Canada  were  scared  for  a  while  into  modesty  in 
order  to  gain  the  favor  of  heaven  j  but,  as  may  be 
imagined,  the  effect  was  short,  and  Father  La  Tour 
declares  that  in  his  tune  all  the  fashions  except 
rouge  came  over  regularly  in  the  annual  ships. 

The  manners  of  the  mission  period,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  extremely  simple.  The  old  governor, 
Tjauzon,  Uved  on  pease  and  bacon  hke  a  laborer,  and 
kept  no  man-servant.  He  was  regarded,  it  ia'true, 
as  a  miser,  and  held  in  slight  account.'  Magdeleine 
F  Bochart,  sister  of  the  governor  of  Three  Eiveru, 


*  Htmoirt  d'Aiiberl  dt  la  Chanavc,  1676 
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brought  her  husband  two  hundred  francs  in  mt 
four  sheets,  two  table-cloths,  sis  napkins  of 
and  hemp,  a  mattress,  a  blanket,  two  dishea,  as 
wpoons  and  six  tin  plates,  a  pot  and  a  kettle,  a  table 
and  two  benches,  a  kneading-trough,  a  chest  with 
lock  and  key,  a  cow,  and  a  pair  of  hogs.'  But  the 
Bdcliiirts  were  a  family  of  distinction,  and  the 
bride's  dowry  answered  to  her  station.  By  another 
marriage  contract,  at  about  the  same  time,  the 
l)areuta  of  the  britle,  being  of  humble  degree,  bind 
theuiHelves  to  present  the  bridegroom  with  a  barrel 
of  bacou,  deliverable  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships 
from  France.' 

Some  curious  traits  of  this  early  day  appear 
in  the  license  of  Jean  Boisdon  as  innkeeper.  He 
is  reqiured  to  establish  himself  on  the  great  square 
of  Quebec,  close  to  the  chiu-ch,  so  that  the  parish- 
ioner.'i  may  conveniently  warm  and  refresh  them- 
selves between  the  services ;  but  he  is  forbidden 
to  entertain  anybody  during  high  mass,  sermon, 
catechism,  or  vespers.^  Matters  soon  changed; 
Jean  Boisdon  lost  his  monopoly,  and  inns  sprang 
up  on  all  hands.  They  did  not  want  for  patrons, 
and  we  find  some  of  their  proprietors  mentioned 
as  among  the  few  thriving  men  in  Canada.  Talon 
tried  to  regulate  them,  and,  among  other  rules, 
ordained  that  no  innkeeper  should  furnish  food  or 
drink  to  any  hired  laborer  whatever,  or  to  any 

I  Control  de  maniaiie,  cited  by  Ferland,  Nalei,  73. 

'  Contral  df  umrriagr,  cited  bf  BeitiamiD  Suite  io  Hanu  Canadumitt, 
IS.  111. 

*  AcCe  offideUe,  1648,  cited  by  Ferl&ad.  Couri  iTSuloin  du  Canada,  1 
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terson  residing  in  ihe  place  where  his  inn  waa 
Etuated.  An  innkeeper  of  Montreal  was  fined  for 
allowing  the  syndic  of  the  town  to  dine  under  hie 
•oof.J 

■  One  gets  glimpses  of  the  pristine  state  of  Quebec 
irough  the  early  police  regulations.  Each  in- 
labitant  was  required  to  make  a  gutter  along  the 
middle  of  the  street  before  hia  house,  and  also  to 
remove  refuse  and  throw  it  into  the  river.  All 
Bogs,  without  exception,  were  ordered  home  at 
;  o'clock.  On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  there  was 
\  market  in  the  public  square,  whither  the  neigh- 
Tjoring  habitants,  male  and  female,  brought  their 
produce  for  sale,  as  they  stiU  continue  to  do. 
Smoking  in  the  street  was  forbidden,  as  a  pre- 
iautioii  against  fire ;  householders  were  required 
provide  themselves  with  ladders,  and  when 
ihe  fire  alarm  was  rung  all  able-bodied  per- 
lons  were  obliged  to  run  to  the  scene  of  danger 
nth  buckets  or  kettles  full  of  water."     This  did 

'  not  prevent  the  Lower  Town  from  burning  to  the 
ground  in  1682.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Ciitastrophe  seemed  very  likely.  "  This 
place,"  says  Denonville,  "  ia  in  a  fearful  state  as 
regards  fire ;  for  the  houses  are  crowded  together  out 
of  all  reason,  and  so  surrounded  with  piles  of  cord- 
W'lod  that  it  is  pitiful  to  see."'  Add  to  this  the 
Btoiea  of  hay  for  the  cows  kept  by  many  of  the 

j  inhabitants  for  the  benefit  of  their  swarming  prog- 

I  Falllon,  Colonie  Frnnfaisf,  IR.  405. 
»  RSgUmmi  rfe  Pcii«.  1672.     Ibid..  1676. 
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eny.     The  houses  were  at  this  time  loiwr,  compact 
buildings,  with  gables  of  masomry,  as  required  by 
law ;   l)ut  many  had  wooden  fronts,   and   all  had 
roofs  covered  with  cedar  shingles.     The  anxious 
governor  begs  that,  as  the  town  has  not  a  sou  of 
revenue,  liLs  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  make  it  the 
gift  of  two  hundred  crowTis'  worth  of  leather  fire* 
buckets.*     Six  or  seven  ye.ars  after,  certain  citizens 
were  authorized  by  the  council  to   import   from 
.  France,   at   their   own  cost,  "  a  pump    after  the 
Dutch  fashion,  for  throwing  water  on   houses  in 
cjise  of  fire."^  How  a  fire  was  managed  at  Quebec 
appears  from  a  letter  of  the  engineer,   Vasseur, 
describing  the  burning  of  Laval's  seminary  in  1701. 
Vasseur  was  then  at  Quebec,  directing  the  nev 
fortifications.     On  a  Monday  in  November,  all  the 
pupils  of  the  seminary   and   most  of  the   priests 
went,  according  to  their  weekly  custom,  to  rec- 
reate themselves  at  a   house  and   garden  at   St 
Micliel,   a   short   distance   from   town.     The   few 
priests   who   remained  went  after  dinner  to  say 
vespers  at  the  church.     Only  one.  Father  Petit, 
was  left  in  the  seminary,  and  he  presently  repaired 
to  the  great  hall  to  rekindle  the  fire  in  the  stove 
and   warm  the  place  against  the   return    of    his 
brethren.     His  success  surpassed   his  wishes.     A 
firebrand  snapped  out  in  his  absence  and  set  the 
pine  floor  in  a  blaze.     Father  Boucher,  cur6  of 
Point   Levi,   chanced   to   come   in,   and  was  half 
choked  by  the  smoke.   He  cried ^re/  the  servants 

1  DenonvtUe  au  Mlnistre,  20  Aout,  J686. 
>  B£(ji  ement  de  1691  extract  in  Ferlmnd. 
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rail  lor  water  ;  but  the  flames  soon  mastered  them ; 
they  screamed  the  alarm,  and  the  bells  began  to 
ring.  Vasseur  was  dining  with  the  intendant  at 
his  palace  by  the  St.  Charles,  when  he  heard  a 
frightened  voice  crying  out,  "Monsieur,  you  are 
wanted  ;  you  are  wanted."  He  sprang  from  table, 
saw  the  smoke  rolling  in  volumes  from  the  top  of 
the  rock,  ran  up  the  steep  ascent,  reached  the 
seminary,  and  found  an  excited  crowd  making  a 
prodigious  oiit«ry.  He  shouted  for  carpenters. 
Four  men  came  to  him,  and  he  set  them  at  work 
with  such  toola  an  they  had  to  tear  away  planks 
and  beams,  and  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  building;  but,  when  he 
went  to  find  other.'}  to  help  them,  they  ran  off. 
He  set  new  men  in  their  place,  and  these  too  ran 
off  the  moment  his  back  was  turned.  A  cry  was 
raised  that  the  building  was  to  be  blown  up,  on 
which  the  crowd  scattered  for  their  lives.  Vasseur 
now  gave  up  the  seminary  for  lost,  and  thought 
only  of  cutting  off  the  fire  from  the  rear  of  the 
church,  which  was  not  far  distant.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  tearing  down  an  intervening  wing  or 
gallery.  The  walls  of  the  burning  building  were 
of  massive  stone,  and  by  seven  o'clock  the  lire  hail 
apent  itself.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  Dutch 
pump,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  made  any  effort  to  keep  order.  Under 
cover  of  the  confusion,  property  was  stolen  from 
the  seminary  to  the  amount  of  about  two  thousand 
livres,  which  is  remarkable,  considering  the  relig- 
ious character  of  the  building,  and   the  supposed 
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piety  of  the  people.  "There  were  more  than 
three  hundred  persons  at  the  fire,"  says  Vasseur; 
"but  thirty  picked  men  would  have  been  wort! 
more  than  the  whole  of  them."  ^ 

August,  September,  and  October  were  the  busy 
montlis  at  Quebec.  Then  the  ships  from  Fi-ance 
discharged  their  lading,  the  shops  and  warehouse! 
of  the  Lower  To^\ti  were  fdled  with  goods,  and  the 
hahitants  came  to  town  to  make  their  purchases. 
When  the  frosts  began,  the  vessels  sailed  away,  the 
harbor  was  deserted,  the  streets  were  silent  again, 
and  like  ants  or  squirrels  the  people  set  at  work 
to  lay  in  their  winter  stores.  Fathers  of  families 
packed  their  cellars  with  beets,  carrots,  potatoes, 
and  cabbages ;  and,  at  the  end  of  autumn,  with 
meat,  fowls,  game,  fish,  and  eels,  all  frozen  to 
stony  hardness.  Most  of  the  shops  .  closed,  and 
the  long  season  of  leisure  and  amusement  began 
New  Year's  day  brought  visits  and  mutual  ^fts. 
Thence  till  Lent  dinner  parties  were  frequent, 
sometimes  familiar  and  sometimes  ceremonious. 
The  governor's  little  court  at  the  chateau  was  a 
standing  example  to  all  the  aspiring  spirits  of 
Quebec,  and  forms  and  orders  of  precedence  were 
in  some  houses  punctiliously  observed.  There 
were  dinners  to  the  military  and  civic  dignitaries 
and  their  wives,  and  others,  quite  distinct,  to 
prominent  citizens.  The  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  burghers  of  Quebec  are  said  to  have  been 
superior  in  manners  to  women  of  the  corresponding 

1  Vasseur  au  Afinistre,  24  Nov.,  1701.    Like  DenooYille  before  him,  be 
orgef  the  need  of  fire-buckets. 
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class  in  France.  "  They  have  wit,"  says  La  Pothe- 
ricj  "  delicacy,  good  voices,  and  a  great  fondnesa 
for  dancing.  They  are  discreet,  and  not  much 
given  lo  flirting;  but  when  they  undertake  to 
catcli  a  lover  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  escape  the 
bands  of  Ilyinen."' 

So  much  for  the  town.  In  the  country  parishes, 
there  was  the  same  autumnal  stowing  away  of 
frozen  vegetables,  meat,  fish,  and  eela,  and  un- 
fortunately the  same  surfeit  of  leisure  through 
five  months  of  the  year.  During  the  seventeenth 
century,  many  of  the  people  were  so  poor  that 
women  were  forced  to  keep  at  home  from  sheer 
want  of  winter  clothing.  Nothing,  however,  could 
prevent  their  running  from  house  to  house  to  ex- 
change gossip  with  the  neighbors,  who  all  knew 
each  other,  and,  having  notliing  else  to  do,  dis- 
cussed each  other's  affairs  with  an  induatr}-  which 
often  bred  bitter  quarrels.  At  a  later  period,  a 
more  general  introduction  of  family  weaving  and 
spinning  served  at  once  to  furnish  clotliing  and  lo 
promote  domestic  peace. 

The  most  important  persons  in  a  parish  were  the 
cure,  the  seignior,  and  the  militia  captain.  The 
seignior  had  his  bench  of  honor  in  the  chiu-ch 
Immediately  behind  it  was  the  bench  of  the  militin 
Taptain,  whose  duty  it  was  to  drill  the  able-bodied 
men  of  the  neighborhood,  direct  road-making  and 
other  public  works,  and  serve  as  deputy  to  the 
intendant,  whose  ordinances  he  was  required  to 
enforce.     Next  in  honor  came  tlie  local  judge,  if 
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vus,  and  the  cinueh-waidena. 
■  La  Poilierie.  I.  279. 
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The  exi.stencc  of  »lavery  in  Canada  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1688,  the 
attorney-genurul  umde  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  urged 
upon  the  king  the  expediency  of  importing  negroes 
from  the  West  Indies  as  a  remedy  for  the  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  labor.  The  kinf^  consented,  but 
advised  cautiou,  on  the  ground  that  the  rigor  of 
the  climate  would  make  tlie  venture  a  critical  one.' 
A  number  of  slaves  were  bix)Ught  into  the  colony ; 
but  the  system  never  Doimshed,  the  climate  and 
other  circiimstaiiceB  being  hostile  to  it.  Many  of 
the  colonists,  especially  at  Detroit  and  other  outly- 
ing posts,  owned  slaves  of  a  remote  Indian  tribe, 
the  Pawnees.  The  fact  is  remarkable,  since  il 
would  be  difficult  to  find  another  of  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  continent  capable  of  subjection  to  domestic 
aervitude.  The  Pawnee  slaves  were  captives  taken 
in  war  and  sold  at  low  pnces  to  the  Canadians. 
Their  market  value  was  much  impaired  by  their 
propensity  to  run  off. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  views  of  the  Cana- 
dians tiikeu  at  difl'erent  times  by  different  writers. 
La  Honbin  naya,  '*  They  are  vigorous,  entei-prising, 
"  and  indefatigable,  and  need  nothing  but  education 
They  are  presimiptuous  and  full  of  self-conceit, 
regard  themselves  as  above  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and,  mifortunately,  have  not  the  veneration 
for  their  parents  that  they  ought  to  have.  The 
women  are  generally  pretty;    few  of    them    are 

■  loMtnuUion  an  St.  dt  Fronlemc,  1689.     On  CanaJiBD  sUverj,  wei 
lontt  paper,  CEsrJavage  en  Canada,  publieljed  hy  the  Higtoric&l  S 
of  M  mtreal. 
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brunettes ;  many  of  them  are  discreet,  And  a  good 
number  are  Inzy.  They  ai-e  fond  to  the  last  degree 
of  dresa  and  show,  and  each  tries  to  outdo  the  rest 
in  the  art  of  catching  a  husband,"' 

Fifty  years  later,  tlie  intendant  Hocquart  writeji, 
"  The  Canadians  are  fond  of  distinctions  and  at- 
tentions, plume  themselves  on  their  coinage,  and 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  slights  or  the  smallest 
corrections.  They  are  self-interested,  vindictive, 
prone  to  drunkenness,  use  a  great  deal  of  brandy, 
and  piiws  f  )r  not  being  at  all  truthful.  This  por- 
trait is  ti  ue  of  many  of  them,  particularly  the 
country  people  :  those  of  the  towns  are  less  vicious. 
They  are  all  attached  to  religion,  and  criminals  are 
rare.  They  are  volatile,  and  think  too  well  of 
themselves,  which  prevents  their  succeeding  ua 
they  might  in  farming  and  trade.  They  have  not 
the  rude  and  rustic  air  of  our  French  peasants. 
If  they  are  put  on  their  honor  and  governed  with 
justice,  they  are  tractable  enough  j  but  their  natural 
disposition  is  indocile."' 

The  navigator  Bougainville,  in  the  last  years  of 
the  French  rule,  describes  the  Canadian  habitant 
as  essentially  superior  to  the  French  peasant,  and 
adds,  "  Fie  is  loud,  boastful,  mendacious,  obhging, 
civil,  and  honest;  indefatigable  in  hunting,  travel- 
ling,   and    bush-ranging,   but  lazy  in    tilling   thii 

BOil."  " 

The  Swedish  botanist,  Kahn,  an  excellent  oh- 
lerver,  was  in  Canada  a  few  years  before  Bougain^ 
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ville,  and  sketches  from  life  the  following  traits  of 
Canadian  manners.  The  language  is  that  of  the 
old  English  translation.  "  The  men  here  (at  Mon- 
treal) are  extremely  civil,  and  take  their  hats  ofi 
to  every  person  indifferently  whom  they  meet  in 
the  streets.  The  women  in  general  are  handsome; 
they  are  well  bred  and  virtuous,  with  an  innocent 
and  becoming  freedom.  They  dress  out  very  fine 
on  Sundays,  and  though  on  the  other  days  they  do 
not  take  much  pains  with  the  other  parts  of  their 
dress,  yet  they  are  very  fond  of  adorning  their 
heads,  the  hair  of  which  is  always  curled  and 
powdered  and  ornamented  with  glittering  bodkins 
and  aigrettes.  They  are  not  averse  to  taking  part 
in  all  the  business  of  housekeeping,  and  I  have 
with  pleasure  seen  the  daughters  of  the  better 
sort  of  people,  and  of  the  governor  {of  Montreal) 
himself,  not  too  finely  dressed,  and  going  into 
kitchens  and  cellars  to  look  that  every  thing  be 
done  as  it  ought.  What  I  have  mentioned  above 
of  their  dressing  their  heads  too  assiduously  is  the 
case  with  all  the  ladies  throughout  Canada.  Their 
hair  is  always  curled  even  when  they  are  at  home 
in  a  dirty  jacket,  and  short  coarse  petticoat  that 
does  not  reach  to  the  middle  of  their  legs.  On  those 
days  when  they  pay  or  receive  visits  they  dress  so 
gayly  that  one  is  almost  induced  to  think  their 
parents  possess  the  greatest  honors  in  the  state. 
They  are  no  less  attentive  to  have  the  newest 
fasliions,  and  they  laugh  at  each  other  when  they 
nre  not  dressed  to  each  other's  fancy.  One  of  the 
lirsl    questions   they   propose    to   a    stranger    is, 
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whether  he  is  married ;  the  next,  how  he  likes  the 
ladies  of  the  country,  and  whether  he  thinks  tbem 
handsomer  than  those  of  his  own  countiy ;  and  the 
ihird,  whether  he  will  take  one  home  with  him. 
The  behavior  of  the  ladies  seemed  to  me  fiomewliat 
too  free  at  Quebec,  and  of  a  more  becoming  mod- 
esty at  Montreal.  Those  of  Quebec  are  not  very 
Industrious.  The  young  ladies,  especially  those  of 
a  higher  rank,  get  up  at  seven  and  dress  till  nine, 
drinking  their  coffee  at  the  same  time.  When 
they  are  dressed,  they  place  themselves  near  t\ 
window  that  opens  into  the  street,  take  up  aomn 
needlework  and  sew  a  stitch  now  and  then,  but 
turn  their  eyes  into  the  street  most  of  the  time. 
Wlien  a  young  fellow  conies  in,  whether  they  are 
acquainted  with  him  or  not,  they  immediately  lay 
aside  their  work,  sit  down  by  him,  and  begin  to 
chat,  laugh,  joke,  and  invent  double-entendres,  and 
this  is  reckoned  being  very  witty.  In  this  manner 
they  frequently  pass  the  whole  day,  leaving  their 
mothers  to  do  the  business  of  the  house.  They 
are  Ukewise  cheerful  and  content,  and  nobody  can 
Bay  that  they  want  either  wit  or  charms.  Their 
fault  ia  tliat  they  think  too  well  of  themselvea. 
However,  the  daughters  of  people  of  all  ranka 
without  exception  go  to  market  and  carry  home 
what  they  have  bouglit.  The  girls  at  Montreal 
are  very  much  displeased  that  those  at  Quebec  get 
husbands  sooner  than  they.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  many  young  gentlemen  who  come  over  from 
France  with  the  ships  are  captivated  by  the 
ladies  at  Quebec  and  marry  them;  but,  as  these 
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gentlemen  seldom  go  up  to  Montreal,  the  girls  there 
are  not  often  m  happ}'^  as  those  of  the  former 
place/* ' 

rx)iig  before  Kalm's  visit,  the  Jesuit  Charlevoix, 
H  traveller  and  a  man  of  the  world,  wrote  thus  of 
Quebec  in  a  letter  to  the  Duchesse  de  Lesdiguieres : 
''  There  is  a  select  Uttle  society  here  which  wants 
nothing  to  make  it  agreeable.  In  the  salons  of  the 
wives  of  the  governor  and  of  the  intendant,  one 
finds  circles  as  brilliant  as  in  other  coiintries." 
These  circles  were  formed  partly  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  but  chiefly  of  military,  officers  and 
government  officials,  with  their  families.  Charle- 
voix continues,  "  Everybody  does  his  part  to  make 
the  time  pass  pleasantly,  with  games  and  parties  of 
pleasure ;  drives  and  canoe  excursions  in  summer, 
sleighing  and  skating  in  winter.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  hunting  and  shooting,  for  many  Canadian 
gentlemen  are  almost  destitute  of  any  other  means 
of  living  at  their  ease.  The  news  of  the  day 
amounts  to  very  little  indeed,  as  the  country  iui- 
nishes  scarcely  any,  while  that  from  Europe  comes 
all  at  once.  Science  and  the  fine  arts  have  their 
turn,  and  conversation  does  not  fail.  The  Cana- 
dians breathe  from  their  birth  an  air  of  hberty, 
which  makes  them  very  pleasant  in  the  intercourse 
of  life,  and  our  language  is  nowhere  more  purely 
spoken.  One  finds  here  no  rich  persons  whatever, 
and  this  is  a  great  pity ;  for  the  Canadians  like  to 
get  the  credit  of  their  money,  and  scarcely  any- 

1  Kalm,  Travels  into  North.  America,  translated  into  English  by  John 
Reinold  Forster  (London,  1771),  66,  282,  etc. 
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■  body  jniiuses  himself  with  hoardmg  it.  They  say  it 
is  very  ditferent  with  our  neighbors  the  English, 
and  one  who  knew  the  two  colonies  only  by  the 
way  of  living,  acting,  and  speaking  of  the  colonists 
would  not  hesitate  to  judge  oura  the  more  fiourisli- 
ing.  In  New  England  and  the  other  British  colo- 
nies, there  reigns  an  opulence  by  which  the  people 
seem  not  to  know  bow  to  profit;  while  in  New 
France  poverty  is  hidden  imder  an  air  of  ease 
which  appears  entirely  natural.  The  English  colo- 
nist keeps  as  much  and  spends  as  little  as  possible; 
the  French  colonist  enjoys  what  he  has  got,  and 
oft«n  makes  a  display  of  what  he  has  not  got. 
The  one  labors  for  his  heirs  :  the  other  leaves  them 
to  get  on  as  they  can,  like  himself.  I  could  push 
the  comparison  farther ;  but  I  must  close  here :  the 
king's  ship  is  about  to  sail,  and  the  merchant 
vessels  are  getting  ready  to  follow.  In  three  days 
perhaps,  not  one  will  be  left  In  the  harbor."' 

And  now  we,  too,  will  leave  Canada.  Winter 
draws  near,  and  the  first  patch  of  snow  lies  gleam- 
ing on  the  distant  mountain  of  Cape  Tourmente 
The  sun  has  set  in  chill  autumnal  beauty,  and  the 
Bharp  spires  of  fir-trees  on  the  heiglits  of  Sillery 
stand  stiff  and  black  against  the  pure  cold  amber  of 
the  fading  west.  The  ship  sails  in  tlie  morning; 
and,  before  the  old  towers  of  Rochelle  rise  in  eight, 
tliere  will  be  time  to  smoke  many  a  pipe,  and  pon- 
der what  we  have  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  St 
Tjawrence. 

I  Chulevoix.  JwrW  fiulonfM  BO  («d.  1T44). 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


1663-1763. 


CANADIAN  ABSOLUTISM. 


FObmation  op  Canadian  Character.  —  Thb  Rival  Colohim.  -' 
England  and  France.  —  New  P^noland.  —  Charaotbristios  of 
Race.  —  Military  Qualities.  —  The  Church.  —  Tor  £noij8B 
Conquest. 

Not  institutions  alone,  but  geographical  position, 
climate,  and  many  other  conditions  unite  to  form 
the  educational  influences  that,  acting  thiouo-h 
successive  generations,  shape  the  character  of  na- 
tions and  communities. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  nature  of  the  education, 
[)ast  and  present,  which  wrought  on  the  Canadians 
and   made  them  what  they  were.     An  ignorant 
population,  sprung  from  a  brave  and  active  race, 
but  trained  to  subjection  and  dependence  through 
centuries  of  feudal  and  monarchical  despotism,  was 
planted  in  the  wilderness  by  the  hand  of  authority, 
and  told  to  grow  and  flourish.   Artificial  stimulants 
were  applied,  but  freedom  was  withheld.     Per- 
petual  intervention   of   government,   regulations, 
restrictions,  encouragements  sometimes  more  mish 
chievous  than  restrictions,  a  constant  uncertainty 
what   the  authorities  would  do  next,  the  fate  ci 
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each  man  resting  less  with  himself  than  with 
another,  volition  enfeebled,  self-reliance  paralyzed, 
—  the  condition,  in  short,  of  a  child  held  always 
under  the  rule  of  a  father,  in  the  main  well- 
meaning  and  kind,  sometimes  generous,  some- 
limes  neglectful,  often  capricious,  and  rarely 
\  cry  wise,  —  such  were  the  influences  under  which 
(Jauada  grew  up.  If  she  had  prospered,  it  would 
hnye  been  sheer  miracle.  A  man,  to  be  a  man, 
must  feel  that  he  hohls  his  fate,  in  some  good  meas- 
ure, in  his  own  hands. 

But  this  was  not  all.    Against  absolute  authority 
there  was  a  counter  influence,  rudely  and  wildly 

'.antagonistic.  Canada  was  at  the  very  portal  of 
the  great  interior  wilderness.  The  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Litkes  were  the  highway  to  that  domain 
of  savage  freedom ;  and  thither  the  disfranchised, 
half-starved  seignior,  and  the  discouraged  habitant 
who  could  find  no  market  for  his  produce,  naturally 

-enough  betook  themselves.  Their  lesson  of  sav- 
agery was  well  learned,  and  for  many  a  year  a 
boundless  license  and  a  stiff-handed  authority  bat- 
tled for  the  control  of  Canada.  Nor,  to  the  last, 
wiire  church  and  state  fairly  masters  of  the  field. 
Tlie  French  rule  was  drawing  towards  its  close 
when  the  intendant  complained  that  though  twenty- 
eight  companies  of  regular  troops  were  quartered 
in  the  colony,  there  were  not  soldiers  enough  to 
keep  the  people  in  order.'  One  cannot  but  re- 
member that  in  a  neighboring  colony,  f.^^  more 
populous,  perfect  onlcr  prevailed,  with  no  other 

1  M^meirt  dt  178Q  (prinicd  by  tlit  lliatoiical  Societ;  of  QuelMCl. 
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guardians  than  a  few  constables  chosen  by   the 
people    ihtMiiselves. 

Whence  arose  tliis  difference,  and  other  differ- 
ences equally  striking,  between  the  rival  colonies! 
It  is  easy  to  ascribe  them  to  a  difference  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  institutions;  but  the  explanation 
does  not  cover  the  ground.  The  institutions  ol 
New  England  were  utterly  inapplicable  to  the 
population  of  New  France,  and  the  attempt  to 
api)ly  them  would  have  wrought  nothing  but  mis- 
chief. There  are  no  political  panaceas,  except  in 
the  imagination  of  political  quacks.  To  each  degree 
and  each  variety  of  public  development  there  are 
corresponding  institutions,  best  answering  the  pub- 
lic needs;  and  what  is  meat  to  one  is  poison  to 
another.  Freedom  is  for  those  who  are  fit  for  it. 
The  rest  will  lose  it,  or  turn  it  to  corruption. 
Church  and  sta-te  were  right  in  exercising  authority 
over  a  people  which  had  not  learned  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  self-government.  Their  fault  was  not 
that  they  exercised  authority,  but  that  they  exer- 
cised too  much  of  it,  and,  instead  of  weaning  the 
child  to  go  alone,  kept  him  in  perpetual  leading- 
strings,  making  him,  if  possible,  more  and  more 
dependent,  and  less  and  less  fit  for  freedom. 

In  the  building  up  of  colonies,  England  suc- 
ceeded and  France  failed.  The  cause  lies  chiefly 
in  the  vast  advantage  drawn  by  England  from  the 
historical  training  of  her  people  in  habits  of  re- 
Qection,  forecast,  industry,  and  self-reliance, — a 
training  which  enabled  them  to  adopt  and  maintain 
an  invigorating  system  of  self-rule,  totally  inap* 
Dlicable  to  their  rivals. 
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The  New  EngLmd  colonists  were  far  less  fugi-  I 
lives  from  oppression  than  voluntary  exiles  seek-  I 
ing  the  realization  of  an  idea.  They  were  neither 
peasants  nor  soldiers,  but  a  substantial  Puritan 
yeomanry,  led  by  Puritan  gentlemen  and  .divines  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  them.  They  were  neither 
Bent  out  by  the  king,  governed  by  hira,  nor  helped 
by  him.  They  grew  up  in  utter  neglect,  and  con- 
tinued neslect  was  the  only  boon  they  asked.  Till 
their  increasing  strength  roused  the  jeiilousy  of 
the  Crown,  they  were  \nrtually  independent ;  a 
republic,  but  by  no  means  a  democracy.  They 
chose  their  governor  and  all  their  rulers  from 
among  themselves,  made  their  own  government 
and  paid  for  it,  supported  their  own  clergy,  de- 
fended themselves,  and  educated  themselves.  Un- 
der the  hard  and  repellent  surface  of  New  England 
society  lay  the  true  foundations  of  a  stable  free- 
I,  —  conscience,  reflection,  faith,  patience,  and 
public  spirit.  The  cement  of  common  interests, 
hopes,  and  duties  compacted  the  whole  people  like 

ock  of  conglomerate  ;  while  the  people  of  New 
France  remained  in  a  state  of  political  segrega- 
tion, like  a  basket  of  pebh.es  held  together  by  the 
encloaiu^  that  surrounds  them. 

It  may  be  that  the  difference  of  historical  ante- 
ctidents  would  alone  explain  the  difference  of  char- 
acter between  the  rival  colonies;  bitt  there  are 
deeper  causes,  the  influence  of  which  went  far  tu 
delemiine  the  antecedents  themselves.  The  Ger- 
Qituiic  race,  and  especially  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch 
of  it,  is  peculiarly  masculine,  and,  therefore,  pe- 
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culiarly  fitted  for  self-government. .  It  submits  its 
ftction  liabitually  to  the  guid.ance  of  reason^  and 
Ims  tlie  judicial  faculty  of  seeing  both  sides  of  a 
question.  The  French  Celt  is  cast  in  a  different 
mould.  He  sees  the  end  distinctly,  and  reason? 
about  it  with  an  admirable  clearness;  but  his  own 
impulses  and  passions  continually  turn  him  away 
from  it.  Opposition  excites  him ;  he  is  impatient 
of  delay,  is  impelled  always  to  extremes,  and  does 
not  rea  Mly  sacrifice  a  present  inclination  to  an  ulti- 
mate good.  He  delights  in  abstractions  and  gen- 
eralizations, cuts  loose  from  unpleasing  facts,  and 
roams  through  an  ocean  of  desires  and  theories. 

While  New  England  prospered  and  Canada  did 
not  prosper,  the  French  system  had  at  least  one 
great  advantage.     It  favored  military  efficiency. 
The  Canadian  population  sprang  in  great  part  from 
soldiers,  and  was  to  the  last  systematically  rein- 
forced by  disl)anded  soldiers.     Its  chief  occupation 
was  a  continual  training  for  forest  war;    it  had 
iittlc^or  nothing  to  lose,  and  httle  to  do  but  fight 
and    range  the   woods.     This  was   not   all.     The 
Canadian  government  was  essentially  military.     At 
its  head  was  a  soldier  nobleman,  often  an  old  and 
able  commander,  and  those  beneath  him  caught  his 
spirit  and  emulated  his  example.     In  spite  of  its 
political  nothingness,  in  spite  of  poverty  and  hard- 
ship, and  in  spite  even  of  trade,  the  upper  stratum 
of    Canadian   society  was  animated  by  the  pride 
and  fire  of  that  gallant  noblesse  which  held  war  as 
its  only  worthy  calling,  and  prized  honor  more 
than  life.     As  for  the  habitant,  the  forest,  lake. 
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and  river  were  hia  true  school ;  and  here,  at  least, 
lie  was  an  apt  scholar.  A  skilful  woodBman,  a  bold 
and  adroit  canoe-man,  a  willing  fighter  in  time  of 
need,  often  serving  without  pay,  and  receiving  from 
government  only  his  provisions  and  his  canoe,  lie 
was  more  than  ready  at  any  time  for  any  hanlj' 
enterprise;  and  in  the  forest  warfare  of  skirmiHii 
and  surprise  there  were  few  to  match  bun.  An 
absolute  government  used  him  at  will,  and  ex- 
perienced leaders  guided  his  rugged  valor  to  the 
best  acconnt. 

The  New  England  man  was  precisely  the  sami; 
material  with  that  of  which  Cromwell  formed  hia 
invincible  "Ironsides;"  but  he  had  very  little 
forest  experience.  His  geographical  position  cut 
him  off  completely  from  the  great  wilderness  of 
the  interior.  The  sea  was  his  field  of  action. 
Without  the  aid  of  government,  and  in  spite  of  ita 
restrictions,  he  built  up  a  prosperous  commerce, 
and  enriched  himself  by  distant  fisheries,  neglected 
by  the  rivals  before  whose  doors  they  lay. 
knew  every  ocean  from  Greenland  to  Cape  IIo 
and  the  whales  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  i 
no  more  dangerous  foe.  But  he  was  too  busy  to 
fight  without  good  cause,  and  when  he  tm'ned  his 
hand  to  soldiering  it  was  only  to  meet  some  press- 
ing need  of  the  hour.  The  New  England  troops  in 
the  early  wars  were  Iiands  of  raw  fishermen  and 
farmers,  led  by  civilians  decorated  with  military 
titles,  and  subject  to  the  slow  and  uncertain  aetioo 
of  legislative  bodies.  The  officers  had  not  learned 
to  command,  nor  the  men  to  obey.     The  remark- 
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able  exploit  of  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  the 
strongest  fortress  in  America,  was  the  result  of 
mere  audacity  and  hardihood,  backed  by  the 
nirest   good    luck. 

One  great  fact  stands  out  conspicuous  in  Cana- 
dian history,  —  the  Church  of  Rome.  More  even 
than  the  royal  power  she  shaped  the  character  and 
the  destinies  of  the  colony.  She  was  its  nurse  and 
almost  its  mother ;  and,  wayward  and  headstrong 
as  it  was,  it  never  broke  the  ties  of  faith  that  held 
it  to  her.  It  was  these  ties  which,  in  the  absence 
of  political  franchises,  formed  under  the  old  regime 
the  only  vital  coherence  in  the  population.  The 
royal  government  was  transient ;  the  church  was 
permanent.  The  English  conquest  shattered  the 
whole  apparatus  of  civil  administration  at  a  blow, 
but  it  left  her  untouched.  Governors,  intendants, 
councils,  and  commandants,  all  were  gone ;  the 
principal  seigniors  fled  the  colony;  and  a  people 
who  had  never  learned  to  control  themselves  or 
help  themselves  were  suddenly  left  to  their  own 
devices.  Confusion,  if  not  anarchy,  would  have 
followed  but  for  the  parish  priests,  who  in  a  char- 
acter of  double  paternity,  half  spiritual  and  half 
temporal,  became  more  than  ever  the  guardians  of 
order  throughout  Canada. 

This  English  conquest  was  the  grand  crisis  of 
Canadian  history.     It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life.     With  England  came  Protestantism,  and  the J| 
Canadian  church  grew  purer  and  better  in   tKe 
presence  of  an  adverse  faith.     Material  growth,  aa  I 
increased  mentnl  activity,  an  education  real  thougJ|    J 
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fencetl  anrl  gnaided,  a  warm  and  genuine  patriot- 
ism, all  date  from  the  peace  of  1763.  England 
imposed  by  tlio  s\roifl  on  reluctant  Canada  the 
boon  of  rational  and  onlered  liberty.  Through 
centuries  of  striving  she  had  advanced  from  stage 
tu  stage  of  progress,  deliberate  and  calm,  never 
tironking  with  her  past,  but  making  each  fresh 
gain  the  base  of  a  new  success,  enlarging  popular 
liberties  while  bating  nothing  of  that  height  and 
'  force  of  individual  development  which  is  the  brain 
and  heart  of  civilization  ;  and  now,  through  a  hard- 
earned  victory,  she  taught  the  conquered  colony  to 
share  the  blessings  she  iiad  won.  A  happier  calam- 
ity never  befell  a  people  than  the  conquest  of 
Canada  by  the  British  arms. 
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L'an  mil  sis  cent  qiiarante  quatre  le  vint  cinq  jour  d'octobre 
deux  mois  aprea  la  BigniticaCioD  faiU  de  I'arrast  du  coiiseil  en 
date  da  5  mai  de  la  meame  anu^e  au  Sieur  de  la  Tour  et  a  tous 
ceax  qui  estoieiit  uvec  luj  duns  le  fort  de  la  Riviere  St.  Jean 
par  la  Mootjoie  le  15  Bbre  1644  M'  Charles  de  Menou  chevalier 
Seigneur  d'Aunay  CbaniiBay,  gouverneur  et  Lieutenant  g^nfral 
pour  le  Roy  dans  toute  I'Eleniliie  descostes  d'Aeadie  pais  de  la 
Nouvelle  France,  veu  le  refuB  liu  d.  de  la  Tour  et  I'obstiDation 
dang  lHi|uelle  eatoient  see  gens,  eqaipn  de  rechef  deux  de  sea 
chaloiipes  pour  teuter  par  les  voies  de  douceur  de  ramener  ces 
enprits  rebelles  k  robeiaaance  qu'ils  doiveut  h  sa  MajeaCe  pour 
lequel  eSet  mon  dic  Sieur  depiita  un  lifiutenant  de  sod  vainseau 
pour  commander  una  d'icelles  et  son  sergent  pour  I'autre  auee 
[  ^jommandeineut  de  sa  part  d'aller  h  lit  riviere  St.  Jean  faire  tout 
.  eHbrt  pour  adroitement  remoiiier  quelqu'uus  de  ces  esprits  re- 
belles,  les  embouc;her  et  leur  donner  lettres  pour  leur  camurudes 
sign^e  de  mon  dit  Sieur  avec  assurance  d'abolition  de  leura 
crimes  et  payements  de  leurs  gages  s'ila  se  rangeoient  A  leur 
■oir  de  veritahlea  snjele.  leur  devant  montrer  comrae  les  arrets 
'    du  coiiseil  ubligeoieiit  mou  dit  SLuuv  a  ^t>iV\*  xjcsiXKoueBa.    ^^J^ 
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qu'ayant  fidellement  execute  ils  ne  receurent  pour  toute  reponse 
qu'iujures  et  imprecations  de  ces  malheureux  et  huit  jours  apres 
la  femme  du  dit  Sieur  de  la  Tour  arrivaut  k  la  riviere  de  St. 
Jeau  couduite  par  uu  vaisseau  auglois  obligea  son  mary  dialler  a 
Boston  vers  les  Anglois  se  declarer  de  leur  religion,  comme  elle 
veuoit  de  faire  et  leur  demander  uu  miuistre  pour  son  habitatiou 
et  par  Ik  obliger  tout  le  corps  des  Auglois  a  les  mainienir  daiis 
leurs  biens  avec  offre  qu'ils  partageroieut  toute  la  coste  d'Acaditi 
aprcs  qu'ils  s'eu  seroient  rendus  maistres :  Et  le  28  de  Janvier 
1645  la  dite  dame  parla  si  iusolemmeut  aux  reverends  peres 
Becollects  qui  pour  lors  estoient  daus  son  habitation  que  faisaut 
la  Demoniaque  et  mepris  scandaleux  de  la  religion  Catholique, 
apostoli(|ue  et  Romaiue  son  mary  present;  qui  adheroit  k  toutes 
ses  actions,  ils  furent  con  train  ts  de  sortir  et  chercher  moyen  de 
se  retirer  quoyque  dans  ces  contrees  THiversoit  tres  rigoureux, 
ce  que  le  dit  Sieur  de  la  Tour  et  sa  femme  leur  octroierent  avec 
derision  et  injures  leur  donnant  pour  cet  effet  une  vieille  piuasse 
qui  couloid  quasy  bas  d'eau  avec  deux  bariques  de  bled  d'Inde 
pour  toutes  vi tallies,  ce  qui  sera  justiti^  par  une  attestation  de 
ceux  mesmes  qui  estoient  dans  le  service  du  S*"  de  la  Tour  et 
sa  femme  et  une  lettre  d'un  des  susdits  peres  Recollects  supe- 
rieur  dans  le  d.  lieu  et  huit  on  neuf  des  gens  du  d.  Si^  de  la 
Tour  counoissant  le  deplorable  estat  de  cette  habitation  ed  la 
forraelle  rebellion  du  S""  de  la  Tour  sa  femme  et  du  reste  de 
leurs  camarades  contre  le  devoir  qu'ils  doivent  k  dieu  et  au  Roy 
se  retirerent  semblablement  et  accompagnerent  les  dits  reve- 
rends peres  Recollects,  lesquels  avec  beaucoup  de  perils  se 
vinrent  rendre  dans  le  Port  Royal  demeure  ordinaire  du  Sr. 
d'Aunay,  lequel  apres  avoir  este  imbu  de  tout  ce  que  dessus  les 
recent  tons  humainement  envoiant  les  deux  reli^ieux  Recollects 
dans  la  maison  des  Reverends  peres  Capucins  missionaires  qui 
les  receurent  avec  tant  d'affection  et  les  firent  tant  de  charite 
et  saints  offices  qu'ils  en  demeurent  tons  confus  aussy  bien  que 
les  huid  person nes  qui  les  accompagnoient  voyant  le  favorable 
accueil  que  leur  fit  mon  dit  Sieur  qui  ne  se  contenta  pas  de  les 
loger  et  nourrir  comme  les  siens  propres  mais  les  paya  leurs  gac^es 
que  le  dit  La  Tour  de  tant  d'annees  qu'ils  Tavoient  servy  leur 
avoid  refus^.  Ce  qui  est  prouv^  par  une  reconnoissance  de  ces 
mesmes  personnes  pour  les  sommes  qui  leur  ont  est^  mises  entre 
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duune  commu  ded^us  est  dit,  Mau  (tit  aieur  s'iulbrmaut  plus  \iav-    | 
I  tiuulieremeut  de  TesLiC  uu  i^uel  estuieut  ces  miacruliIeB  eapriu,-    i 
I   robaduatiou  du  reaie  de  ceux  qui  eiiLoieut  demeurcz  avec  le  die  i 
la  Tour,  el  iiu'il  estoic  party  |iuur  aller  vers  lea  Augloia  dans 
Boiitou  pour  tttsclier  do  reiivojcr  comuie  ja  cy  desi-us  tet  dii  le    j 
Li-uitt^  de  paix  fail  avec  lea  dka  Augluis  ul  le  sioui'  Marie  conli- 
deuL  de  Muu  d.  Sieur  D  Auuay  et  engager  par  meiime  luoyeQ    ^ 
quelque  marcliaud  [K>ur  ameuer  quelques  vitailles  daus  la  rivierB 
de  baiut  Jean  daui:  la  ijuclie  il  u'uvoit  laiits^  que  quaraute  ciuq 
purseuuea,  ce  que  uiuu   dit  iijeur  euusiiler.tut  fit   ustiemblees  de 
touB  leg  c>lfii;iers  qui  puur  iui'H  Lsluieul  aupi'es  de  sa  persoune,  j 
oil  il  fut  euiielud  de  preiidi'e  ceue  occaaiuu  au:c  cheveux.     Et    | 
quoyque  ne  le  pent  (juasy  pei'inettre  et  qu'ii  falloit  risquer  pour 
uiie  affaire  de  lelle  cuusequeuce,  ce  qui  obligea  men  dit  sieur  de 
moiiler  le  plus  graud  de  ses  uaviree  du  port  de  troia  cenla  tou- 
ueaux,  equipe  eu  guerre,  pour  se  uiettre  eu  garde  a  I'eDire'e  de  U 
liiviere  tit.  Jeau  aliii  de  surpreiidre  le  dit  La  Tour  avec  uiie 
partie   de  SQii   moiide,  qui  peiiauit  a  la  I'aveui'  de  la  rigueur  de 
I'Hiver  faire  sou  voyage  sauH  qu'it  eu  fust  aucune  uouvelle,  ce 
que  uion  dit  aieur  ayaut  execute  et  pris  rade  a  uue  lieue  du  tort    ! 
de  la  Riviere  St.  Jean  assiet^  d'un  religieux  Capuciu  miaHloit'' 
iiaire  et  dee  deux  susdits  R^ooUeeis,  euvo^a  de  rechef  vera  la  dita 
femme  La  Tour  et  tou«  ceuK  qui  puuf  lurs  eetoieut  avec  elle  le   ' 
Bevereud  Pere  Aiidr^  Itecollect  par  utie  do  aea  chaloupea,  la 
quel  so  promettoit  d'attirer  peuteatre  quelquuua  ^  resipiacence) 
leur  faisaut  coai|oitre  le  hou  accueil  que  luy  et  leurs  camaradea 
aviiient  raceu  de  mon  dit  Sieur.  ce  qui  ue  reu)isit  uod  plua  que  lea  . 
autrea  fois  du  pausi'.     Deux  oiois  e'ccoulereut  daua  eemlilable 
attente,  apres  quoy  moo  die  Sieur  prid  resotutiou  de  battre  le    . 
fer  pendant  qii'il  esloit  chaud,  voyaiit  uu  de  aes  navires  aussy    ■ 
equip^  en    guerre   qui    I'estoii   vtuu    trouver   du    Port  Royal 
Belon  qu'il  I'avoit  ainay  ordonne  accompagn^  d'une  piiia«se  auaai 
cbsrg^e  de  moiide  et  apr^s  avoir  reallie  de  toutes  ees  llalilLatioiiB 
les  peraounes  capables  de  porter   mougqueta,    il  fit  degeeiidre 
une  bonne  partie  de  sea  tiomiues  k  lerre  ed  mettre  deux  pieoea 
do  canon  avec  onlre  de  les  mettre  pmmpteinent  en  batterie  le 
pluii  proche  do  fort  de  la  Riviere  de  St.  Jeau  qn'ila  pourroient 
avec  oaauronce  qu'  aassyiost  qu'ils  avoieut  etlecia^  sou  coio-  t 
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mandemeDt  ils  approcheroient  ce  Davire  k  la  port^e  du  pistolet, 
afin  que  sans  donner  jour  aux  assieges  de  se  reconnoistre  ou  pust 
£aire  un  tounerre  et  par  luer  et  par  terre,  donner  k  mesme 
temps  qu'il  y  auroit  breche  faite«  pendant  I'execution  de  oes 
ordres  uu  petit  navire  Anglois  se  presenta  pour  eutrer  dans  la 
dite  riviere  charge  de  vitailles  et  munitions  de  guerre,  dans  lequi.4 
il  y  avoit  un  des  domestiques  du  d.  La  Tour  qui  estoit  charge  de 
Lettres  de  son  maistre  pour  la  ditte  dan»e  sa  femme  qui  Tassuroit 
dans  un  mois  ou  deux  venir  la  trouver  en  meilleur  estat  et 
posture  qu'il  pourroit.  Le  dit  domestique  avoit  outre  plus  uue 
lettre  du  gouverneur  de  la  grande  baye  des  anglois  addressante 
k  la  dite  dame  par  laquelle  il  Texhortoit  k  faire  sou  profit  des 
instructions  qu'elle  avoit  recues  pendant  sa  residence.  Le  dit 
navire  fut  pris  et  arreste  par  mon  dit  Sieur  et  IVquipage  ren- 
voye  au  lieu  d*ou  il  estoit  party,  avec  une  chaloupe  que  nion  dit 
sieur  leur  donna  pour  cet  efFet,  lequel  estant  une  fois  dc  retour 
fit  rapport  a  Messieurs  les  magistrats  du  gouveruement  des 
Anglois  que  leur  navire  avoid  este  pris  en  negotiant  avec  les 
Francois  et  que  le  traite  de  paix  quils  avoient  fait  avec  le  Sieur 
Marie  nestoit  garde  avec  mil  autres  plaintes  dont  ils  vouloient 
couvrir  le  sujet  de  leur  voyage,  ce  qui  obli^rea  ces  Messieurs  de 
deputer  un  expres  vers  mon  dit  Sieur  pour  luy  demander  raison 
du  bien  pris  par  luy  sur  un  de  leurs  marchiuids  contre  les  ar- 
ticles de  paix  que  le  Sieur  Marie,  confident,  leur  avoit  laisse 
signer  de  sa  part  —  A  quoy  mon  dit  Sieur  leur  fit  response  et 
declara  a  leur  depute  la  fourbe  de  leur  dit  marchand,  le  quel  par 
un  desir  de  lucre  abusoit  de  leur  commission  ^t  au  lieu  d'aller 
negotiant  dans  les  Habitations  des  v^ritables  Frangois,  II  alloit 
rompant  par  luy  mesmes  ce  traite  de  paix  pass^  entre  ses  mac^is- 
trats  et  le  Sieur  Marie,  confident,  portant  ainsi  fraud uleusement 
(les  munitions  de  vivres  et  de  guerre  pour  maintenir  des  rehelles 
dans  leur  desobeissance  et  contre  le  devoir  qu'ils  doivent  a  leur 
prince  naturel.  Toutes  les  quelles  raisons  payerent  entierement 
t^t  le  df^pute  et  Messitnirs  les  Magistrats  de  la  Grande  Baie 
le  susdit  depute  estant  party  et  mon  dit  Sieur  D'Aunay  ayant 
recue  nouvelle  que  la  batterie  estoit  en  estat  et  ses  gens  qui 
estoient  k  terre  dispos^^s  a  faire  ce  quil  leur  ordonneroit,  se 
resolut  de  haster  le  pas  et  avant  que  le  d.  Sieur  De  la  Tour  en 
euflt  le  vent  faire  tout  son  eS.ot\.,  e.^  q^\\w^  ^Y\\s'i.  ^l  Heureuse- 
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ment  qu'spr^e  avoir  encore  une  fois  Bomm^  ces  malheiireur, 

B6(|uelB  lui  envoii^reat  pour  respouse  une  voll^  de  canoo  a 

Iballe,  aboruiit  le  pAviiloQ  rouge  sur  Ihuyb  b^tions  avec  mil  in- 

I  juree  et  bla^pliemeB  et  avoir  fait  battrti  )b  dit  fort  de  la  Biviere 

f  de  St  Jeati  taiiL  par  terre  que  par  sou  grand  uuvire,  qu'il  avoit 

I  emmene  !i  port^e  de  piatulet  d'iceliiy  ce  qui  rusu  une  panie  de 

1  leur  parapets  il  a'eii  reudit  maisire  par  uii  assaut  general  qu'il 

■fit  donuer  sur  le  soir  de  la  meame  Juuni^e  le  Lendemaiij   Vns- 

q«ea  ce  qui  fut  acconipagiie  d'une  si  grHiide  beneiliction  de  Dieu, 

que  (juoyque  la  perte  dee  Homiuea  que  nioii  die  aitur  a  fait  auit 

gratide  elie  euC  eati:  eiicore  plus  eanglante.     Uue   partie  dea 

assiegf-z  fureiit  tui^z  daus  la  chaleur  du  combat  et  I'autre  fait 

■  priaoijuiers  eiitre  aulrea  la  femme  du  dit  La  Tour,  son  fils  et  aa 

[  fille  de  Chambre  et  une  autre  femme  qui  est  tnut  cequ'il  y  avoit 

datjs  le  dit  fort  de  eexe  fenuuiu  loutea  leaqudles  ne  recut^ut 

aucuu  tort  uy  ti  leur  Ilount^ur  ny  k  kurs  peraonuea.     Uue  pui-- 

tje  des  priaouniera  recut  grace  de  mon  dit  Sieui*  et  le  reate  dea 

plus  Eeditieux  fut  pendu  et  etraugl^  pour  servir  de  memoire  et 

d'exemple,  k  la  poal^rit^  d'une  si  obstinee  rebellion  ce  qui  est 

prouve  par  I'atteBtation  qu'en   ont  rendue  et  sipn^e  une  bonne 

partie  de  ceux  qui  ont  recue  la  vie  et  pareille  pratificatioD.     Le 

Lendemaiii  18  Avril  1645  mon  dit  aieur  iit  inhunier  toua  lea 

tQorta  taut  de  part  que  d'uuire  avec  la  distinction  pour  lant  re- 

quise  eii  telle  rencontre  du  party  fainant  prier  Dieu  et  faire  an 

lervice  soleranel  k  toua  ceux  que  deux  r^v^renda  p&rea  Capucins 

miesioiLuaires  qui  avoient  eat^  presena  k  lout  jngement  estre  dfu, 

cat  prouv^  ausat  bien  que  tout  ce  que  deasus  par  une 

iBtteatation  autheiitique  dea  meames  suad.  r^v^rends  p^rea  Capu- 

^oa  miaaioiiuaires  aprea  quny  mon  dit  Sieur  fit  travailler  pour 

»mbler  lea  travaux  de  debors  faita  par  lea  asaiegpana  et  reparer 

leux  de  la  place  mettre  ordre  nux  deffauts  d'icelle  par  lay  re- 

toniiuB  et  faire  Jtiventaire  de  tout  ce  qui  ae  trouva  de  reate  dans 

icelle  apr^a  le  pillage  fait  par  lea  compagnona  que  mon  dit  eieur 

leur  avoit  doime  et  faire  ensuite  reiiviiuidller  le  dit  lieu  de  toulea 

ihoaea  neceaaairea  |iour  la  conaervai.ion  d'iceluy  et  enHii  poser 

Bne  peraotine  capable  et  lidele  pour  le  service  dii  Riil  ce  que 

I  i'eapare  dp  troia  semainea  on  un  mois  pendant  le  quel  la 

ifemroe  du  dit  La  Tour  qui  e^t'iit  dati"  le  Cunmieiu'emeiil  en  Li- 

at  reBHcrn-e  par  une   l.etlie  qu'uii  trouva  nuVlle  tudvoU 
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h  son  mary  et  pratique  qu'elle  faisoit  de  hii  faire  tenir  par  1e 
moyen  des  Sauvagas  aHii  de  la  pouvoir  par  la  premiere  occasion 
envoyer  en  France  k  iios  Seigneurs  du  Coll^eil  en  bonne  sauve 
garde,  ce  qui  I'alurma  de  telle  sorte  que  de  depit  et  de  rage  elle 
tomba  malade  et  nuuobstaut  tous  les  bons  traitemeus  et  Charites 
que  L'ou  exer^a  en  son  endroit  mourut  le  15  Juin  apres  avoir 
ahjur^  publiquement  dans  la  chapelle  du  mesme  fort  Li' Heresie 
qu'elle  avoit  professee  parmy  les  Anglois  kla  grande  Baye.  Ce 
qui  est  justifie  par  I'aitestatiou  desju  cy  desbus  allegu^e  des  deux 
reverends  p^res  Caputins  Missiouaires. 

Le  present  proces  verbal  a  este  fait  par  nous,  Audr^  Certain 
prevost  et  garde  du  Seel  Royal  de  La  Coste  d'Acadie  pays  de  la 
Nouvelle  france  h  la  requeste  de  Monsieur  d'Aunay  Chamisaj 
Gouverueur  et  Lieutenant  general  pour  le  Roy  en  toute  rEten- 
due  de  la  Coste  d'Acadie  pays  de  la  Nouvelle  France  le  10« 
jour  de  may  1645  et  rendu  et  d^s  le  mesme  jour  et  an  que 
dessus  pour  lui  servir  et  valoir  aussi  que  de  raison.  Le  tout  en 
presence  de  tesmoins  et  principaux  chefs  des  Francois  qui  soDt 
dans  la  dite  coste  sign^  Longvilliers  Poincy,  Bernard  Marot, 
Dubreuil  Vismes,  Javille,  Jean  Laurent,  Henry  Dansmartin, 
Barthelemy  Aubert,  Leclerc  et  Certain  prevost  et  Garde  du 
Sceau  Royal. 
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SECTION    SECOND. 


THE  HERMITAGE   OP  CAEN. 


B  Cabh,  Amhta  l'Hbbhi- 

(Eztrait.)  '  Bibliolkeque  Natiottale. 
Cest  en  ce  faoieux  IlermiUge  que  le  dit  feu  Sieur  de  Bei 
a  esleve  plusieure  jeuues  gens  anxquels  il  eiiseignoit  uue  , 
espece  d'oraisoii  suhtime  et  transceudante  que  I'od  a|)pe!]e  I'orai- 
Bon  purement  passive,  parceque  Teaprit  n'y  agit  j>oint,  maia 
njgoit  BeulumeuL  la  divine  opiiralioD  ;  o'est  cette  eapuue  d'oraisoa 
ijui  fst  la  source  de  uiut  Je  visions  et  de  riSv^lations,  dout  I'Her- 
mitugo  est  si  fecond  :  et  api'es  qu'il  leur  avoit  subtilize  et  presijiie 
fait  livHpurer  I'esprit  par  ctitte  oraison  rafiuee,  il  lee  reiidoit 
cupsblua  de  recounoistre  les  Jansenistes  lea  plus  cacliSz  ;  en  sorta 
que  quelques  utis  de  cea  disciples  ont  dit  qu'ila  le  conuoiMoionl 
an  flalrtr,  comme  les  chieus  fuDt  icur  gibier,  pour  enauite  leur 
fuire  la  cliiisse,  neautmoins  le  dit  Sieur  de  Beriiieres  disoit  qu'il 
u'airoit  pa-*  j'odorat  si  snbtil,  in^us  que  la  marque  k  laquelle  il 
cunuoissoit  les  Jansenistes  eatnit  qnand  on  improuvoit  Ba  con- 
duite  ou  que  Ton  estoit  oppose  aux  Jesuit^s  ....  An  com- 
t  les  persoanes  de  cett«  oumpagnie  ne  Be  mesloieul  que 
e  des  pauvres,  iiiais  depuis  que  le  Feu  Sieur  de  Bur- 
s  qui  estoit  un  Bimple  lalque,  qui  u'avoit  point  d'estude,  s'eo 
t  rendu  le  miiisire,  il  periiuada  a  ceiix  qui  en  sont  qu'elle 
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eniieres,  qui  regardent  la  Pi^t^  et  la  Reli^on  et  que  Dien  lei 
avoit  suscitez,  priiicipalement  pour  supplier  aux  d^fauts  et  Dili- 
gences des  Prelats,  des  Pasteurs,  des  Magistrate,  des  Juges  et 
autres  Superieurs  Ecclesiastiques  et  Polltiques  qui  faute  de 
8*appliquer  asse/  aux  devoirs  de  leurs  charges,  obmettent  dans  les 
occasions  beaucoup  de  bieu  qu'ils  pourroient  procurer,  et  neglig- 
ent de  r^sister  a  beaucoup  de  maux,  d'abus  et  d*erreurs  qu*ils 
pourroient  empecher ;  et  que  pour  remedier  k  ces  manquemeiits, 
il  estoit  expedient  (|ue  Dieu  suscitat  plusieurs  gens  de  bien  de 
toutes  sortesde  conditions  qui  s'unissent  ensemble  pour  travailler 
a  Tavancement  du  bien  qm  se  pent  faire  en  chaque  profession,  et 
pour  extirper  les  erreurs,  les  abus  et  les  vices  qui  s*y  glissent 
souvent,  par  la  negligence  ou  connivence  mesme  de  ceux  qui  sent 
le  plus  obligez  par  leur  ministere  d*y  donner  ordre. 

Et  c'est  dans  cette  pensee  que  ces  messieurs  croyent  ayoir 
droit  a  se  mesler  de  toutes  choses,  de  s'ingerer  de  toutes  lea 
actions  un  peu  eclatantes  qui  regardent  la  Religion,  de  s'ingerer 
en  censeurs  publics,  pour  corriger  et  controller  tout  ce  qui  leur 
deplaist,  d^entrer  et  de  penc^trer  dans  les  secrets  des  maisons  et 
des  families  particulieres,  com  me  aussi  dans  la  conduite  des  com- 
munautez  lieligieuses  pour  y  gouverner  toutes  choses  k  leur  gre ; 
et  bien  que  ces  messieurs  soient  fort  ignorJms,  bien  qu'ils  n'ajeut 
aucune  experience  des  affaires  et  qu'ils  passent  dans  le  jugement 
de  tous  ceux  qui  les  connoissent  pour  personnes  qui  n'ont  qu'un 
Zcle  impetueux  et  violent,  sans  lumieres  et  sans  discretion,  neant- 
moins  ils  presument  avoir  assez  de  capacity  pour  reformer  la  vie, 
les  mocurs,  les  sentimeus  et  la  doctrine  de  tous  les  autres.  Kt 
ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  fascheux  et  de  plus  dangereux  en  cela,  e'est 
que  si  on  ne  defere  aveuglement  k  tous  leurs  sentimens,  si  on 
improuve  leur  conduite  et  si  Ton  oppose  la  moindre  resistance  ^ 
leurs  entreprises,  quoyqu'injustes  et  violentes,  ils  unissent  toutes 
leurs*  forces  pour  les  faire  reussir  et  pour  cet  effet  ils  reclainent 
!()s  socours  de  tous  ceux  qui  leur  sent  unis,  a  Paris,  a  Rouen  et 
uilleurs,  pour  decjier,  pour  diffamer  et  pour  perdre  ceux  qui  leur 
resistent  et  qui  veiilent  s'opposer  au  cours  de  leurs  violences  et 
de  leure  injustice,  de  sorte  qu'on  peut  assurer  arec  v^rit^  que 
itette  compagnie  a  degenere  en  une  cabale  et  en  une  faction  dan- 
^'eieuse  et  pernicieuse,  tant  a  TEglise  qu'k  la  Patrie, estant  certain 
(|iie  depuis  peu  d'annees  ils  ont  excit<S  beaucoup  de  troubles  et  da 
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iTisioQB  daaa  tout«  la  ville  de  Caen,  et  ROtamraeQt  dans  le  clerg^ 
plusieurs  autres  lieux  de  la  Basse-No nnaadie  aiosi 
'il  paroistra  par  les  articles  auivaiits  de  ce  m^moire. 
11  est  arrivii  ({uelques  fois  qu'ayant  eu  de  faux  avis  que  des 
krultoietiC  leura  femmea  on  que  des  feiiunea  u'eBtoient 
fideles  ft  leurs  maris  ou  que  dea  filles  lie  ee  gouvernoieut  pas 
ils  Be  aoiit  ingereK  sur  le  rapport  qui  en  eatoit  fait  eu  lani 
iblee  de  chercher  lea  moyens  de  rem^ljer  h  eea  maux,  et  ill 
ont  clioisi  de  si  impertiuenis  et  de  si  iudiscretfi  que  cela  a  esta 
tpable  de  causer  bieti  du  d^ordre  et  de  la  division  daus  lea 
lis  touie  la  vllle ;  cur  aouveiit  Toulant  einpeschei 
li^gere  iuute,  ou  en  fuit  tiaiBtre  de  gratida  scnndalos,  lorsqoe 
'ou  agit  par  emportemeut  pluatost  que  par  prudence. 

3e  u'est  pas  Beulement  duns  lea  families  particulitres  qa'ils 
itroduisent  pour  en  fureter  les  secrets,  pour  eu  counoitre  lea 
d^fauts  et  pour  en  uaurpei'  la  dii'ection  et  le  gouvernement,  niiuB 
encore  duns  les  maisons  ReHgieiisea,  dont  les  uues  se  sout  soo- 
k  leiir  domination,  comme   lea    Ursulines   de    Caeu,  les 
moyncs  de  I'Alibaye  d'Ardenue  de  I'ordre  de  Premontrd,  proche 
rille  et  depuis   peu   lea   filles  da  Sainte-Marie ;  et  le« 
itres  leur  ay^uit  teamuigu^  quelque  resistance,  ils  out  emplojd 
loute  leur  Industrie  pour  eu  venir  k  bout;  et  oil  I'artifice  a  man- 
que, ils  y  uut  udjoute  les  violences  et  lea  menacres.  .... 

Mws  il  ne  faut  point  chercher  de  marques  plus  visibles  de  la 
peraiSvenince,  pour  mieux  dire  du  progres  de  ces  faux  ermitea 
dans  leurs  emportemens  que  ce  qu'ont  fait  cet  hiver  pass^  cinq 
jeunea  lioramea  nourris  en  I'llermitage  et  i!lev^a  sous  la  direc- 
tion et  discipline  du  feu  Sieur  de  iiernieres.  On  leur  avoit  ai 
bieu  iraprim^  dans  I'eaprit  que  tout  eatoit  rempli  de  Jaus^niatei 
dans  la  ville  de  Caen,  et  que  les  curez  en  estoient  lea  iiiui*ura  et 
protecteurs,  qu'un  d'entre  eux  a'imagiua  que  Dieu  I'inapiroit  fiirte- 
ment  advertir  le  peuple  de  Caen  que  les  curez  eatoieat  des  &a- 
teurs  d'HiSr^tiquea  et  par  consequent  des  excomuuiez ;  et  ayani 
persuade  k  ses  compagnona  d'aunoncer  publi<iuemeut  h  toute  b 
ville  ce  crime  pr^tendu  dea  Curez  d'uue  maniere  qui  touchast  le 
peuple  et  qui  fut  capable  de  I'exciter  centre  ces  Piist«urs.  ila 
r^BoIureut  de  tuire  celte  publication  le  mercredi  quatrieme  dn 
mois  de  Febvrier  dernier,  et  jugereut  que  pour  ae  disposer  k 
ez^utet  dignement  ce  que  Dieu  leur  avolt  isspir^,  il  falloit  Mn 
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eoBemble  uiie  communion  extraordinaire,  imm^diatement  aTam 
que  de  reiitreprendre.  lis  assisterent  done  poor  ceteffet  et  diuu 
la  paroisse  de  Saint-Ouen  a  la  messe  d'un  prestre  qu'on  dit  estre 
de  leur  cabule,  et  communierent  tons  cinq  de  sa  main  ;  et  aprei 
leur  commuuion,  le  plus  zele  mit  bas  son  pourpoiui  et  le  laissa 
avec  Hoii  chapeau  dans  TEglise  ;  et  accompagn^  des  qtiatre  autrci 
qui  le  suivoient  sans  chapeau x,  sans  colets  et  le  pourpoiot 
deboutonne,  non-obstant  la  rigueur  extreme  du  froid ;  lis  ma^ 
cherent  en  cet  equipage  par  toute  la  ville,  annon^ant  a  haute 
voix  que  les  curez  de  Caen  a  I'exception  de  deux  qu'ils  nom- 
moient  etoient  fauteurs  de  Jausenistes  et  excommuniez,  paroe 
qu'ilg  avoient  signe  un  acte  devant  Toflicial  de  Caen,  oil  ik 
attesteut  quails  ne  connoissent  point  de  Jansenistes  dans  la  dite 
v\\\e  et  r^petoient  cet  advertissement  de  dix  pas  en  dix  pas,oe 
qui  emeut  toute  la  ville  et  attira  k  leur  suite  uue  grande  multi- 
tude de  populace  (][ui  se  persuadant  que  ces  gens  estoient  envoyei 
de  Dicu  pour  leur  donner  cet  advertissement,  t^moignoient  desja 
de  Temotion  ooiitre  les  curez.  Mais  les  magistrats  qui  estoient 
alors  au  siege  en  ayant  est^  advertis,  ils  envoy^rent  leurs  huissien 
pour  les  arrester  et  les  emmener,  et  ayant  est^  interrogee  par  le 
juge  sur  le  sujet  d'une  action  si  extraordinaire,  ils  respondirent 
liardiment  cju  ils  Tavoient  entreprise  pour  le  service  de  Dieu  et 
qu'ils  estoient  prests  de  souffrir  la  mort  pour  soustenir  la  v^rit^ 
de  ce  qu'ils  annon^oient.  qu'ils  avoient  connoissanoe  certaine 
qu'il  y  avoit  grand  nombre  de  Jang^nistes  en  la  ville  de  Caen,  et 
que  les  curez  s'en  estoient  declarez  les  fauteurs,  par  la  dedans 
tion  qu'ils  avoient  donnee  qu'ils  n'en  connoissoient  point ;  ensuitte 
de  qiioy  (piatre  d'eutre  eux  furent  renvoyez  en  prison  et  le 
cinquieme  fut  mis  entre  les  mains  de  ses  parents  sur  une  attesta- 
tion que  donnerent  les  m^decins  qu*il  estoit  hypocondriaque  et 
pen  de  jours  apres  le  lieutenant  criminel  ayant  instmit  le  prooes, 
les  quatre  prisonniers  furent  condamnez  a  cent  livres  d'amende; 
il  leiir  fut  deffendu  et  a  tons  autres  de  s'asseralbler  ni  d'exdter 
aucuii  scandale,  il  fut  ordonn^  qu'ils  seroient  mis  entre  les  mains 
de  leur  parents  pour  s'en  charger  et  en  faire  bonne  et  seore 
garde,  avec  deffense  de  Les  laisser  entrer  dans  la  ville  et  &u% 
fauxbourgs,  sur  peines  au  cas  apparten antes.  .  .  . 

Car  de  quelles  entreprises  ne  sont  pas  capables  des  personaei 
d'esprit  faible  et  d*humeur  atrabilaire  que  d'ailleors  •&   a  defr 
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sF'clii^eB  par  Me  jednes,  dea  veillea  et  d'autres  aust^ritez  cotittiin- 
<:l\ti»  et  par  dee  meditations  de  croie  ou  quatre  henrea  par  jonr, 
kii'!ti|iif;  Toil  aa  les  mitretietit  pmsque  d'autre  ctioHe,  si  tion  que 
luiir  It^ligian  et  I'KgliBe  soiit  eu  un  trea  grand  danger  d6  ae 
jH^nlre.  ])ar  la  faction  et  )a  cuiiBjiiratiou  dea  Jaiiseiiistes  leequela 
UK  leui'  rejiresente  duns  les  livres,  dan«  les  sernioiiB  et  dans  les 
uoiiWrenees,  comme  dea  gens  qui  veulent  renveraer  leg  fonde- 
meiits  de  la  Religion  et  de  la  Pi^t^  Chreslieiine.  qui  veulent 
detruire  le  injsi^i'e  de  rincarnatioQ.  qui  ne  croyeni  point  k  la 
TrafiBubaiantatJoii  iii  I'lnvocaljou  des  Saints,  ni  lett  ludulgeuces, 
ijui  veuleiit  alwlir  le  sacrifice  de  la  messe  et  le  sacremeut  de  la 
I't-niteticc.  qui  cnmbattent  la  dt^votion  et  la  (?ulte  de  la  Sainte> 
Vierge.  i[ni  nieni  le  ffanc  arbitre  et  qui  suhstifuent  en  ea  place  Ifl 
■Ir^stin  et  la  faiulite  dea  Turcs,  el  enfin  qui  machinent  la  ruine  de 
I'autlKirit^  litis  Souverains  PouIJfes.  Cju'y  o-t-il  de  plua  us^ 
que  d'animei'  lea  esprits  imbeciles  d'oux  niesmea  et  [ireveuus  de 
ixn  fauBsee  iiuagmatioos  conire  deg  Evt)8<piea,  dea  Douttiura,  dtjs 
Cures,  et  centre  d'tiulres  personnes  tres  Tcrtueuaea  et  tri-a  catho- 
liqneB.  loraqn'on  leur  fait  croiru  que  loatea  cea  personnea  coo- 
spirant  h  eatablir  tine  lieresitt  abominable  I 


LAVAL  AND  ABGENSON. 
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(Exirail-}  Papier!  d'Argeimon. 
J»J  rei;eu  duns  mon  entr^  dans  le  pays  da  Monnienr  votre 
ftire  toutea  lea  raarquen  d'une  bienveiUance  extraonlinairei  iay 
i'lit  moil  [Ktsaible  pour  la  reuongnoistre  el  luy  ay  rendu  toua  lea 
reiiiiects  que  ji:  dnia  it  niLa  pcraonne  de  sa  vcrtu  et  de  son  merita 
joint  k  la  qiialito  qu'il  pnrte;  comtno  son  phis  v£ritabto  amy  et 
Itdelle  aerviteur  iay  cm  estre  obltg^  de  luy  donner  iiii  advia  im- 
portaot  pour  le  bien  de  I'Kglise  et  qui  luy  deveit  estre  utile  a'il 
reiiBI  pria  dans  la  meame  Hia|KHiition  que  ie  auis  aaseure  quo  voui 
^t'uiriea  rect^u ;  caatuit  aeul   b  aetil   i  cojur  ouvert  avec  marquea 
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assez  ^videntes  que  ce  que  ie  luy  disois  estoit  vray  veu  qi'l! 
estoit  fond^  sur  des  sctitimeiis  que  i'avois  veu  moj  mesme  pt- 
roistre  en  diverses  assemblies  publiques;  cependant  il  ne  fist 
que  trop  congnoistre  qu'il  ne  trouvoit  auqunnement  bon  qne 
ie  luy  donuaisses  cet  advertissemeut  et  me  vouUut  falre  em- 
brasscr  Ie  party  de  ceux  qui  avaient  tout  subject  de  se  plaindn 
de  son  procede  envers  eux,  mais  que  je  ne  pretendois  auqunne- 
ment justifier  n'en  ayant  auqunne  plainte  de  leur  part  pour  In? 
faire  et  d'ailleurs  estans  asses  desint^ress^s ;  vous  pouvez  bien 
iuger  (juels  sunt  ceux  dout  ie  veux  parler  sans  vous  les  nommer 
puis(|ue  vous  mesme  qui  avez  une  affection  sincere  et  bien  reglee 
pour  ees  digues  ouvriers  evang^liques  m'avez  avoue  que  vous 
aviez  doulleur  de  Ie  voir  partir  dans  les  sentiments  oh  il  estoit  i 
leur  esgard  sans  beaucoup  de  fondement  du  moins  suffisanoment 
recongneu  pour  lors ;  ce  que  ie  luy  dis  avoir  sceu  de  vous  pour 
ne  rien  omettre  de  ce  que  je  me  persuadois  qui  estoit  capable  de 
lui  faire  avouer  une  verity  qui  nestoit  que  trop  appareute,  ce  qui 
devoit  un  pen  Ie  calmer  son  esprit  sembla  Taigrir  et  se  fascha  de 
ce  que  vous  m'aviez  faict  cette  ouverture,  ie  ne  scais  depuis  ce 
qu'il  a  pens^  de  moy,  mais  il  semble  que  je  luy  sois  suspect  et 
qu'il  aye  cru  que  i'embrasse  la  cause  de  ces  bons  serviteurs  de 
Dieu  a  sou  preiudice,  mais  ie  puis  bien  asseurer  qu*il»  n'out  pour 
luy  que  des  sentimeus  de  respect  et  que  la  plus  forte  passion  que 
iaye  est  de  Ie  voir  dans  une  parfaite  union  et  intelligence  avee 
eux. 
QuBnvo  ce  20  Octobre  1659. 

Lbttre  de  M.  d'Arobnson,  1660. 

(ExtraiU)     Papiers  d^Argenson. 

Monsieur  de  Petree  a  une  telle  adherence  k  ses  sentiments  et 
un  zele  qui  Ie  porte  souvent  hors  du  droict  de  sa  charge  qu'il  ne 
faict  aucune  difficulte  d'empieter  sur  Ie  pouvoir  des  aultres  et 
avec  tant  de  chaleur  qu*il  n*ecoute  personue.  II  enleva  ces  jour8 
derniers  une  fille  servente  d'un  habitant  d*icy,  et  la  mit  de  sou 
autorite  dans  les  Hursulines  sur  Ie  seul  pretexte  qu'il  vouloit  la 
faire  instruire,  et  par  \k  il  priva  cet  habitant  du  service  qu'il  pr^ 
tendoit  de  sa  servente  qui  luy  avoit  faict  beaucoup  de  d^pense  a 
ameuer  de  France.    Cet  habitant  est  Mf  Denis  lequel  ne  cognois- 
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II  poa  qui  I'aToit  snubstret  ma  presentA  requeste  pour  I'aToir 

ganle  [*ic]  la  I'etjiieste  sans  la  r^pondre  trois  jonra  ponr  em- 

pesclier  I'liclai  de  cette  affaire.     Le  R.  P.  Lalement  avec  lequel 

commuuiqai!  el  lei[uel  biaBma  fort  le  precede  de  Mf  Ue  Pe^ 
ti'^e  s'employa  de  tout  sou  pouvoir  pour  la  faire  reodre  sana  bruil 

y  o^'S'"^  r'ma,  si  bien  que  je  fiis  oblige  de  repondro  la  re 
queste  et  de  jiermettre  h  cet  habiLant  de  reprendre  sa  serveute 

la  trouveroit,  et  si  je  o'euHse  iusinue  soubs  main  d'accom- 
Dioder  cette  affaire  et  que  I'halntaiit  a  qui  on  refiiau  de  la  reuilrs 

poursuivi  eu  JuDtic'e  j'eusae  este  oblig^  de  la  luj  rendre  et  ds 

ler  tout  avec  bcaucoup  de  acaudal  tit  (Mtla  (a  cause  de)  la 
Yolonie  de  Mr  de  Petri?e  qui  diet  qu'nn  evesque  pettli  w  qv'U 
tvult.  el  ne  menace  que  dexcat, 


Lett  BE  dh  M.  d'Aeqeniion. 
(ExlraiU.J     Papiert  d'Argenson. 

Rebec  le  7  JuilleE,  1660. 
M:  de  Pelr^e  a  feist  naiatre  eette  conteptalion  et  ie  puis  dire 
»iec  verity  que  son  zSle  en  plusieura  rencontres  approche  fort 
dVue  gillie  attache  ii  son  seuiJiuent  et  d'empieCement  sur  1& 
charge  des  aultrea  comme  vous  le  verrez  par  un  billet  icy  joint. 
ie  toutes  ct»  coatestutions  que  i'ay  eu  auec  M!  de  Petr6e 
'ay  tousjours.iiuBt  le  R.  P.  Lalemand  mddiateur ;  c'eat  une  per- 
d'lm  M  grand  merite  et  d'un  sens  bi  achcv^  que  ie  peuse 
ne  peult  rieu  j  adjout^r ;  il  aeroit  bien  k  souhaiter  que 
touts  eeux  de  sa  maison  suivisseut  sea  sentiments ;  ils  ne  se  mea- 
leroieiit  pas  de  censurer  pluaieurs  choaes  comme  ila  font  et  Itus- 
•eroie&t  le  gouvemement  des  affaires  a  ceuz  que  Diea  a  ordonn^ 
pour  celo. 


D. 

pfiBONNE    DXTMESNIL. 
Lk  SisDH  Gaddaii  dv  Pont  a  MoNSEiiiKBCR  ob  Colbeet.     IWM. 

(_Exirait.)     Archinea  dt  la  Mnrint- 
QcKLQrE  7  ou  8  jours  apres  I'etabliaaement  du  Conseil  Soo- 
snuo,  en  consequence  des  lettren  patentes  de  Sa  majeat^,  It 
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Procarenr  General  <iu  dit  Conseil  jageant  qa*il  ^tait  de  n 
charge  <le  reprendre  les  ( papiers)  de  cette  plainte  poor  ne  pas 
laisser  uii  tel  attentat  irnpuni,  fit  sa  requete  verbale  au  dit  Cgq- 
seU  tendante  \\  ce  (|u'il  lui  fiit  doniie  commission  pour  informer 
contre  le  dit  Sieur  Dii  Mesnil ;  et  que  si  le  dit  Sieur  Du  Mesuil 
avait  avis  de  la  dite  commission  qu'il  ne  manquerait  pas  de 
jetourner  ces  dit'^  papiers,  demandant  qu*il  lui  fut  permis  de 
fAmw  et  de  sequestrer  ici  et  apposer  le  sceau  au  cofire  on 
armoire  en  laquelle  se  troaveraieut  les  dits  papiers,  et  pooi 
ce  t'aire  qu'il  pint  au  dit  Conseil  uommer  tel  Commissaire  qu'il 
jiigerait  i\  propos.  Le  dit  Conseil  enterinant  la  requite  du  dit 
Vrocureur  General,  nomma  le  Sieur  de  Villeray,  pour,  en  la 
[iresence  du  dit  Procureur  General  et  assistance  de  son  Greffier 
vaquer  k  la  dite  information,  &c. 

Et  d  aut<'int  (|ue  le  dit  Sieur  Du  Mesnil  ^tait  estim^  homme 
violent  et  qu'il  pourrait  faire  quelque  boutade,  pour  donuer  main 
forte  a  la  justice,  Mr.  le  Gouverneur  fut  pri6  par  les  dits  Con- 
seil lers  de  faire  escorter  le  dit  Sieur  Commissaire  par  quelque 
nonibre  de  soldats. 

Le  dit  Sieur  de  Villeray  assist^,  comme  dit  est  pour  rexecu- 
tioii  de  sa  commission,  se  transporta  au  logis  du  dit  Sieur  Di 
]\Iesiiil,  laissant  a  quartier  Tescorte  de  soldats  pour  s'en  servirou 
cas  de  besoin. 

Le  dit  Sieur  Du  Mesnil  ne  trompa  pas  Topinion  que  Ton 
avait  eue  de  sa  violence,  fit  grand  bruit,  cria  aux  voleurs,  voulant 
emouvoir  son  voisinage,  outrageant  d'injures  les  dits  Sieurs  de 
Villeray  et  Procureur  General  au  grand  m^pris  de  Tautorit^  dn 
Conseil,  refusimt  ineme  de  le  reconnattre.  Ce  qui  n'emp^ha 
pas  le  (lit  Sieur  de  Villeray  d'ex^cuter  sa  commission  de  saisii 
les  papiers  du  dit  wSieur  Du  Mesnil,  qui  en  donna  la  clef,  y  fit 
apposer  le  sceau  et  icelui  sequestrer  es  mains  d'un  voisiii  du  dit 
Sieur  Du  Mesnil  et  de  son  consentement.^ 

Le  lendemain  le  dit  Sieur  de  Villeray  rapporta  son  proces 
verbal  au  dit  conseil,  attest^  du  dit  Procureur  Gr^n^ral,  et  sign^ 
du  Greffier  du  dit  Conseil  et  sur  les  injures,  violences  et  irr^v^ 
Hinces  y  contenues  tant  contre  le  dit  Sieur  Conmiissaire  que 
Tan  tori  t6  du  Conseil,  fit  decern  er  un  decret  de  prise  de  oorpf 
contre  le  dit  Sieur  Du  Mesnil.  dont  j'empechai  rex^cution. 
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^Exlrait. )     Archivu  dt  la  Marine. 

10   SOTBUBRB,    1671 

fiCB  (lit*  Sieurs  de  M^bj,  Gonverneur,  de  P^tr^e,  Evfique,  et 
Dupoui  Gaudais,  wriv^a  aa  liit  Quebec  le  1 S'  jour  ile  Septembre 
.1  '303,  iiirent  le  lendemain  salu^s  el  visit^s  par  le  di[  Du  Meaail 
prtcldent  juge,  lequel  par  devoir  et  civilite  leur  dit  par  forme 
I'ariB  que  par  dea  arrets  du  conaeil  do  Roi,  qu'ii  leur  reprcBeula 
(HI  date  du  27  Mars  1647  et  13  Mai  1C53  tous  les  commjs  et 
rewiveura  des  liita  deniers  puhlitia  ^talent  ezclus  de  toutes 
charges  pobliquea,  jnsqa'ft,  ce  qu'ila  eiiSBent  rendu  et  assur^  leura 
oomptes,  et  le  iiommti  Villeray  vhaasa  du  couseil  de  la  traite 
pour  ;  avoir  entre  par  voles  et  moyeiis  illicil«a ;  et  ordonn^  qu'il 
'ficiKlruit  en  Fi-aiice  pour  le  purger  de  ses  crimea ;  ce  qu'il  n'a 
pas  iiut,  ct  pour  noiumer  les  autrcs  uommia,  receveurs,  auxquela 
il  auntit  comraeniMi  i\  ikire  le  procea  peixlaut  qu'il  6tait  juge. 

Nonobstant  JesqneU  dires,  actes  et  arrSta  repr^seatt^a,  les  dits 
Sieure  de  Mesj,  EvSque  de  Putr^e,  et  Du]>out  GauiUia,  n'onl 
.d^laisse  de  prendre  et  admettre  avec  euz  au  dit  Couscil  Sou- 
Teraiii  les  dita  comptables ;  lesquels  par  ce  inojeci  se  pr^teudeuC 
k  couvert  et  esempts  de  rendre  lea  dlts  comptes.  Le  dit  etabliase- 
t  de  i^oiitieil  fait  et  arrSt^  par  les  dita  Commiasaires  le  18 
du  mois  de  Septembre,  deux  jours  apres  leur  arriv^e ;  et  pour 
I^rocureur  G^n^rsl  preoneiit  uu  uomine  Jean  Bo ur:j;^^lxiulauger 
luuotiier  au  fort  et  aussi  comptable  de  8  ji  90O|bO0  tivres, 
eomme  il  sera  moutr^  et  qu'il  a  prSt^  son  nom. 

Le  '20  du  mois  de  Septembre,  deui  joum  apres  I'^tablisaeineut 
du  dit  couseil,  les  dits  Villeray  aoi-ilisant  conseiller  et  comcms- 
.aaire  et  Bourdon,  Procureur  Geniiral  accompagues  de  deux  sei^ 
,  geutB,  d'un  serrurier  et  de  dix  eoldats  du  fort,  bieu  arm^a  vuai 

'  I  maison  du  dit  Du  Mesnil,  lutendatit  et  Controleur  General, 
M  i>eu  auparavatit  leur  juge  soiiveraiu,  sur  lea  7  a  8  Jietires  da 
■oir  pour  piller  sa  maison;  ce  qu'ils  firent;  ayatit  fait  rompre 
la  porte  de  son  cabinet,  aes  armoires  et  nn  coflTret ;  pria  et  em- 
porte  ue  qu'Ua  ont  trouve  dedans  et  notaument  tous  aea  papiers 
a  leaquels  etaieut  leura  proces  presqiie  fiiit«,  et  les  preuves  de 
leurs  p£culai8,coticussioiiset  walversutJuUH,  sans  aucun  inveutaira 
ni  furme  de  justice,  ^taut  le  dit  I>u  Meanil.  lore  des  dims  i 
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lenoes,  tenu  et  arr§t^  sur  uii  si^ge  et  nidemeDt  traits  par  les  sol* 
data  jusques  k  rempecher  d^appeler  du  secoors  et  des  timcnm 
poiir  voir  ce  qui  se  passait  en  sa  maison  et  comme  il  ^tait  li^  et 
arrSte. 

Cette  action  violente  aiusi  faite  et  le  dit  Du  Mesnil  se  voysnt 
d^livr^  du  massacre  de  sa  personne  dont  il  ^tait  menac^  et  d'etre 
assassin^  comme  son  fils  s'en  va  trouver  le  dit  Sieur  Dupont 
Gaudais  prenant  quality  d'Intendant  pour  lui  en  faire  plainte, 
qu*il  ne  voulut  entendre,  disant  que  c'^tait  de  son  ordonnance  et 
du  dit  Couseil  que  la  dite  action  et  prise  de  papiers  avait  ete 
faite ;  a  quoi  le  dit  Du  Mesnil  repardt  qu'il  s'en  plaindrait  an 
Roi,  et  lui  en  demanderait  justice,  ce  qui  ohligea  le  dit  Dupont 
Graudais  de  dire  au  dit  Du  Mesnil  qu'il  donnat  sa  requite;  ce 
qui  fut  fait,  et  sur  laquelle  fut  par  le  dit  Conseil  ordonD^  le  22 
du  dit  mois  de  Septembre,  deux  jours  apres  cette  violence  que 
le  dit  Dupont  Gaudais  serait  commissaire  pour  verifier  les  &it8 
d'icelle  requete ;  ce  (jue  poursuivant  le  dit  Du  Mesnil,  il  eut 
ordre  verbal  du  dit  Sr.  Gaudais  de  mettre  au  Greffe  ses  causes 
et  moyens  de  recusation,  de  nullity  de  prise  k  partie  et  de  de- 
maiides ;  ce  que  le  dit  Du  Mesnil  fit  comme  appert  par  I'acte 
signe  du  Gretfier  du  dit  Conseil  du  28  du  dit  mois  de  Septembre 
sur  lesquelles  recusations,  prises  k  partie  et  demandes,  le  dit 
Conseil  n*a  rien  voulu  ordonner,  comme  appert  par  autre  acte 
du  dit  Greffier  du  21  Octobre  ensuivant,  jour  ordonn^  pour 
i'embarquement  et  depart  des  vaisseaux  du  dit  Quebec  pour 
letoumer  en  France. 

Mais  au  lieu  de  statuer  et  ordonner  sur  les  faits,  mojens  et 
conclusions  du  dit  Du  Mesnil,  le  dit  Conseil  sans  plaiute,  sans 
partie  et  sans  information  a  dresse  emprisonnement  du  dit 
Du  Mesnil  et  cach^  le  decret  sans  le  mettre  au  Greffe  dans 
I'intention  de  le  faire  paraitre  et  executer  du  m6me  temps  que 
le  dit  Du  Mesnil  se  voudrait  embarquer  pour  revenir  en 
France,  afin  qu'il  n'eut  pas  le  temps  de  donner  avis  des  vio- 
lences qu'on  lui  faisait :  de  quoi  averti  il  s'embarqua  quel- 
ques  jours  auparavant  les  autres  et  fut  re^u  par  le  Capitaine 
Gardeur  dans  son  navire,  nonobstant  les  defenses  qui  lui  eo 
avaient  ^t^  faites  par  le  dit  nouveau  Conseil  et  quo  six  pieces  de 
canon  de  la  plate  forme  d'en  bas  fussent  pointees  contre  soo 
uavire  pour  le  faire  ob^ir  k  leure  ordonnanoes. 
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TouB  C6B  ma3)(acrea,  asBassma  et  pillages  n'oDt.  et^  fiuta  au  dit 
Du  Meeiiil.  Inten'lant.  par  Ibs  dite  compubleii,  oiilounateurs  et 
preneure  de  bieu  public  el  leura  parenis  et  altita  que  pour  tacher 
uvrir  et  s'siempler  Ue  compter,  payer  et  reudre  ce  qn'ils  oat 
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LAVAL    AND    MfiSY. 

•  IBDBB    DB    M*  DB    MtST     UK    FA[RE    SOMHATIOK    A    LTtEQUB 
DE    PilTKfeB. 

(ExIraiC.J     Regislrt  du  Conseil  Superieur. 

13  FuFBiBB,  1664. 

Le  8ieur  d'Angoville.  Major  de  la  OamiEon  eutretenue  par  le 
Roi  dans  le  Fort  de  S!  Loiua  h  Quebec  pays  de  la  Nuuvelle 
France,  e«t  conimaiule  par  iioua  Sinur  da  Meay,  Lieutenant 
Gtiiiiiral  et  Gouverueur  pour  tia.  MaJi'sU  daiis  loute  I'eteudue  ilii 
ilit  pays,  alien  dire  et  avertir  Monsieur  I'Eveque  de  P^tree  etaiit 
preaen lenient  dans  la  cLambre  t]Ui  servait  ci-devant  aux  Assent 
bilges  du  Conseil  au  dit  jiays,  que  les  Hieurs  nomrai^a  pour  Coti- 
sbillers  et  le  Sieur  Bourdon  pour  Procureur  du  Roi  au  dii 
conseil  a  la  jterBUusioii  du  dit  Sieur  de  FetJ'ee  qui  les  connai^isait 
eiitierement  sos  creatures  s'etant  touIu  reudre  les  uialtrcs  de- 
olares  et  portus  en  diverges  manii-res  dans  le  dit  Conseil  contrt* 
les  Inti.'r6t«  du  Roi  et  du  public  pour  appuyer  et  autoriser  les  in- 
t^£cs  d'autrui  en  particulier,  il  leur  a  et^  commande  par  notre 
ordre  pour  la  conservation  des  int^r^ts  du  Roi  en  ce  pays,  de 
I'abseulvr  du  dit  Conseil  jusqu'a  ce  que  ti  notre  diligence  par  la 
istour  des  premiers  vaisseaui  qui  viendrout,  Sa  Mojesie  ait^t^ 
infiirinee  de  leur  couduite,  et  qu'ils  se  soi en t  justifies  des  cabales 
qu'ils  out  formeeB,fjmenU-es  et  eetretenues  contre  leur  devoir  et 
lo  serraeiit  de  Ii(l41it4  qu'ils  etaient  oblig^  de  garder  k  Sa  dite 
Majeei^. 

Prianl  le  dit  Sieur  EvBr|ue  acqulescer  it  la  dite  interdictiMi 
pour  le  biun  du  service  du  Roi,  et  vouloir  proceder  par  I'ari* 
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fune  Assemblce  pablique  k  nouvelle  nominatioii  des  ConsdUen 
eQ  la  place  des  rlits  Sieurs  luterdits  poor  pouYoir  rendre  la  jus 
tice  aux  peuples  et  habitants  de  ce  pays,  D^laraut  que  noiu 
Sieur  de  Mesy  ne  pouvous  en  nommer  aucon  de  uotre  part  eu 
la  fa^n  eu  loquelle  nous  avous  ete  surpris  par  notre  £icilite  Ion 
de  la  premiere  nomination  manque  d'une  par£dte  oonnaissanoe, 
et  que  s'il  est  fait  quelque  chose  au  prejudice  de  cet  avertisse- 
ment  par  aucun  des  dits  Conseillers  interdits,  ils  seront  traites 
comma  d^beissauts,  fomeuteurs  de  rebellions  et  oontraires  an 
rcpos  public. 

(Sign^)  <<Mi8T." 

R6PON8B  DB   l'EyBQUB  DB  PfcTB&B. 

Reyistre  du  ConseU  Supirieur, 

16  Fkt.  1661. 

Laissant  k  part  les  paroles  offensives  et  accusations  injuri- 
enses  qui  me  regardant  dans  I'afficbe  mise  au  son  da  tambour  le 
treiziem**  de  cc  mois  de  Fevrier,  au  poteau  public,  dont  je  pre- 
tends me  justifier  devant  Sa  Majesty  je  r^pouds  k  la  priere  que 
Monsieur  le  Gouverneur  m'y  fait  d'agreer  Tinterdiction  des  per- 
Bonnes  qui  y  sont  comprises,  et  de  vouloir  proc^er  k  la  nomi- 
nation d'autres  Conseillers  ou  Officiers  et  ce  par  Pavis  d'one 
assemblee  publique,  que  ni  ma  conscience  ni  mon  honneur,  ni  le 
respect  et  oln^issance  que  je  dois  aux  volenti  et  commande- 
meuts  du  Roi,  ni  la  fidelity  et  Paffection  que  je  dois  k  son  ser- 
vice ne  me  le  permetteut  aucunement  jusques  k  ce  que  dans  on 
jugement  It^gitime  les  desnomm^  dans  la  susdite  affiche  soient 
cenvaincus  des  crimes  dont  on  les  y  accuse. 

A  Quebec  ce  seizieme  Fevrier  mil-six-cent-soixante-qnatre. 

(Sign^)        "FRAN9OIS,*'   EV&QUE   DE    QUBBSO. 

Enr^gistr^  k  la  requete  de  Mgr.  PEveque  de  P^tr^e  oe  16 
Fevrier  1661  par  moi  Secretaire  au  Conseil  Souverain  sous- 
sign^ 

(Sign^)  Peuybet,  Secret* 

avecparaphe 
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Larraa  db  MfisT  adz  JAscites. 
(Extrait.)  Colltelion  de  i'Abb/  Fertand. 
iiisi  soil  que  la  gloire  de  Dieu,  le  service  do  Boi  et  1« 
Mrvice  du  public  uoub  aiaat  engages  de  veiiir  ea  co  [jayif  pour  y 
reocoDtrer  notre  salut  pur  la  soUicitation  ds  M-  I'li^vSqua 
Poti'ce  qui  nous  a  fait  agnjer  au  Roi  pour  ^ivoir  I'liauueur  d'ei 
ion  Lieuianaiit  Goii^ral  et  Gouverneur  de  toule  In  Nouvellu 
.France,  repr^euter  sa  peraonne  dans  le  Couseil  Souverain  qu'il 
K  ^tabli  diitis  ce  die  pays  pour  eiercer  la  justice,  police  et  fioaucfl, 
ce  qui  ni>us  tient  lieu  d'obligtitioD  vera  mgii  die  Sieur  I'Kv 
pour  lui  douuer  des  marquea  de  reconuaissance  en  toutei« 
contres.  A  i|uoi  nous  BommeB  auBtti  obliges  par  son  merite  par- 
ticulier  ei  par  te  respect  qui  est  dd  a  sou  caractere,  mais  qu 
doit  eiitrer  eu  oulle  consideration  pour  le  regard  du  servit 
de  la  fiilelite  que  nous  sommes  obligti  de  rendre  a  S.  M. ;  n'^taot 
pas  ni  de  notre  conscience  ui  de  notre  houneur  d'avoir  accept^  la 
oommJRsion  dout  il  nous  a  honori^,  pour  ii'en  pas  faire  le  deub  de 
notre  cliarge  et  de  trahir  les  int^rets  de  Sa  dite  Majesty ;  lui  en 
kyant  ittit  le  sermeut  de  lidelii^  entre  ees  maina  el  d'en  a 
re(,'u  le  commandenient  par  ea  bouebe.  Pourquui  ayauL  reucon- 
tr^  plusieurs  pratiques  que  nous  avons  cru  eu  coDscieuce  par  de- 
voir 6tro  oblige  il'eii  empeclier  la  suite,  nous  aurious  tait  publier 
I  notre  d^arauon  du  13*  Jour  de  Fevrier  dernier,  et  ne  I'ayant 
.pa  flure  faire  raiis  y  iiiuSreaser  le  S'  EvSque,  uotre  dite  d^ctar 
.tion  noUB  Giit  passer  dans  son  esprit  et  de  tous  Messieurs  les 
Ekudfisiastiques  qui  considerent  ce  point  d'uue  pniteudue  ofTense 
.-fans  avoir  <-g!ud  aucuiiement  aux  iiit^rSts  du  Roy  pouruncalom- 
niateur,  mauvais  juge,  un  iugrat  et  conscience  erronui^e  et  plu- 
neui's  iLUtroft  termos  iujurieui  qui  ae  publient  juuruelleiueut 
'Oontre  I'aiiiurite  du  Koy,  eu  faisaiit  un  point  de  repi-ohution  da 
la  dite  pniteudue  offense,  un  des  principaui  nous  etant  ven 
»vertir  que  Ton  nous  pourrmt  faire  fermer  la  porta  des  Egliai 
,et  nous  empecher  (le  recevoir  les  S"  Sacrements,  bI  uous  rie  ri[vir 
rioMs  la  dite  pretendue  offense,  ce  qui  nous  donne  un  scrujjule  i!i 
I'&me ;  et  de  plus  ne  pouvant  nous  adresser  pour  nous  en  i'c.jair 
cir  qu'a  des  personnoa  qui  se  dtSclarent  nos  parties  et  qui  jugeut 
dn  fait  Bans  en  savoir  la  cause ;  nmis  n'y  ayant  rien  de  si  tm 
tani  au  nioiide  que  le  salut  et  la  fidelity  que  nous  devoiis  garder 
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poor  leR  int^rSts  da  Roi  que  doqs  tenons  ins^iNirabled  run  de 
Tautre.  et  reconoaissant  qu*il  n'y  a  rien  de  si  certaiD  que  la  mort 
et  rien  de  si  iucounu  que  Theure,  et  que  le  temps  est  long  poor 
informer  Sa  Majeste  de  ce  qui  se  passe,  pour  en  reoevoir  sea 
ordres,  et  qu*en  attendant,  une  ame  est  toujours  dans  la  crainte 
qaoiqii*elle  se  connaisse  dans  Tinnocence,  nous  somnies  oblig^ 
avoir  n^anmoins  recours  aux  Rt^v^rends  Peres  Casuistes  de  It 
in:uson  de  Jesus  iK)ur  nous  dire  en  leur  conscience  ce  que  nous 
pouvons  pour  la  decliarge  de  la  ndtre  et  pour  garder  la  fidelite 
quo  nous  devons  avoir  pour  le  service  du  Roi,  les  priant  qu'ils 
aieut  agr<^ble  signer  ce  qu'ils  jugeront  au  bas  de  cet  4crit,  afin 
de  nous  servir  de  giirantie  vers  sa  Majesty. 

Fait  an   Ch&teau  de   Quebec,  oe  dernier  jour   de    F^vriery 
1664. 


SECTION    THIRD. 
F. 

MARRIAGE   AND   POPULATION'. 

Lbttrb  de  Colbert  ▲  Talon. 

{Extrait,)      Archives  de  la  Marine. 

Pabis,  20  Fevriw,  Ibbs 
8a  Majesty  a  fait  une  gratification  de  1500  llvres  k  M'  da 
Lnmotte,  1*'  Capitaine  au  Regiment  de  Carignan-Salieres,  tani 
en  consideration  du  service  qu*il  rend  en  Canada,  de  la  constmo- 
tion  des  forts  et  de  ses  exp^tions  qui  ont  ete  faites  contre  les 
Iroquois,  que  du  manage  qu'il  a  contract^  dans  le  pays,  et  de  la 
resolution  qu*il  a  prise  de  s'j  habituer.  File  a  ordonne  de  plua 
(a  somme  de  6000  livres  pour  etre  distribu^  aux  otficiers  des 
memes  troupes,  ou  qui  s'j  sont  dejk  mari^  ou  qui  s'j  marieront 
afin  de  leur  donner  des  mojens  de  s'etablir  et  de  mieux  s'afiermir 
dans  la  pen  see  ou  ils  sont  de  ne  pas  revenir  en  France.  £l]e 
&it  on  autre  fond  de  12,000  livres  pour  etre  distribue  aux  sol 
dati   qui   resteront  aux  pays  et  qui  8*j  marieront,  autres    qua 
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[  dea  qnatre  compagaiee  qu'elle  y  laisse,  ces  rlemiers  -^tant 
JotretenuB  par  le  paiement  de  leur  solde  ....  1 200  Hyres  pour 
elui  dos  meillenrs  habitants  qui  a  Ld  enfaotB,  et  800  livreB  poor 
Bfaun'o  qni  i:ii  a  djx.  Ellu  a  subgi  gratitie  ^L]'I'>&qaede  P4tree 
^iruiiu  suuime  du  COOU  livres  pour  uouCiuuer  a  I'aBsistei'  pour  suU' 
r  6A  digiiiti^  fimrnir  aux  beaoiiis  de  son  Egline  eC  de  son 
inaire,  et  eiifin  40,000  livres  poui-  6tre  emplojeea  k  lii  leviSe 
Me  15U  hommea  et  de  50  filles  depuis  1 6  jusqu'a  30  aua  et  no'n 
11  dela  i  outre  i!35  que  la  Compagoie  j  lull  passer  ceCta  ann^e, 
I  qui  devaieul  j  etre  passees  raniitje  derniere ;  12  Cavales, 
i  ^laluris,  2  gros  ftoes  de  Mirbel^s  et  60  brebis ;  k  quoi  Ton 
iLille  daiis  lea  provioeeB  du  royauine,  et  I'oa  n'oublie  rieo 
inbarquemBDt  parlant  de  la  Bucbelle  vers  la  fin  da  moia 

.  Je  vou:^  prie  de  bieu  falre  considerer  k  tout  Je  pays  que 
r  bieii,  leur  Bubsistaiice,  et  tout  ce  qui  peut  lea  regarder  de 
s  pres  depeoil  d'une  resolutiou  publique  k  laquelle  il  ne  soit 
mis  coiitreveua  de  marier  lea  gari^ons  k  18  ou  19  ana,  et  lei 
KfilleB  k  14  ou  15  ana ;  que  lea  oppoaitiona  de  n'ayoir  paa  auffi- 
r  vivre  doivent  etre  rejeteea,  parceque  dans  ces  pays 
;   Caiiudik  premieremeut  oil  tout   le   moude    Cravailiei   il   Be 
I  prodult  pour    Ioub   la   subsietance   et   que   ruboiulauce   ue   peat 

jamius  leur  veiiir  que  par  I'aboudauce  dea  bommea S 

serait  bon  de  rendre  lea  charges  et  servitudes  doubles  k  I'egard 
dea  gar^ous  qui  ue  Be  marieraienl  point  ii  cet  Age  ■  .  .  .  et  k 
I'egard  de  ceuz  qui  seuibleraieut  avoir  absolumeut  reuonc^  an 
luuriage,  il  aei-aic  a  propua  de  leur  augmeuter  lea  charges,  de  les 
priver  de  tuua  houueurs,  meme  d'y  ajouter  quelque  marque 
d'iiifamie. 
I  ....  Uieu  que  le  Royaume  de  France  soit  autant  peupl6 
I  qu'aucuu  pays  du  monde,  il  est  certain  qu'il  serait  difBcile  d'en- 
iretenir  de  graudes  armies  et  de  Mre  passer  eu  mgiae  temps  de 

gi-uudes  CuJuuies  dauB  les  pays  ^loigiies II  laut  duuc  se 

rdduire  k  tirer  seulemeiit  chaque  aun^  avec  precauUou  ua 
Dombre  d'habitaiiU  de  I'un  et  de  I'autre  aeze,  pour  les  envoyer 
aa  Cauada,  et  fonder  principalemeut  TaugmeDtation  de  la  colooie 
•nr  raugineiitatiuu  dea  mariages,  k  meBura  qua  Je  nombn  del 
augmeutera. 
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LbTTRB  DB   TaLOH  ▲   COLBBBT. 

(Extrait,)     Archives  de  la  Marine* 

10  NOVBMBBB,  VSh 

....  De  tx)utea  les  lilies  venues  cette  aiin^e  au  uombre  de 

^J65,  il  ii*eu  reste  pas  30  a  marier.     Apres  que  les  soldats  venu 

cette  aniiee  auront  travaille  a  faire  uue  habitatiou,  Us  se  porte- 

roni  au  manage ;  pour  quo!  il  serait  bou  qu'il  plut  a  Sa  MajestI 

d'envoyer  encore  150  a  200  filles. 

....  II  serait  bou  de  recomoiaDder  que  les  filles  destiuees  i 
ce  pays  ne  soient  iiullement  disgrjiciees  de  la  nature,  qu'elles 
n'aient  rien  de  rebuttant  a  Textdrieur  ;  qu'elles  soieut  saines  es 
fortes  pour  le  travail  de  campagne,  ou  dumoins  qu*elles  aient 
quelqu'iiidustrie  pour  les  ouvrages  de  main. 

....  Trois  ou  quatre  filles  de  uaissauce  et  distingutSes  par 
la  qualite  serviraieiit  peut-etre  utilemeut  a  lier  par  le  manage 
des  oiiiciers  (^ui  ue  tiennent  au  pays  que  par  les  appoiutement8 
et  Temolument  de  leurs  terres,  et  qui  par  la  disproportion  det 
conditions  ne  s'eugagent  pas  davantage.  Si  le  Roi  fait  passer 
d*autres  filles  ou  femnies  veuves  de  TAncieune  k  la  Nouvelle- 
France,  il  est  bon  de  les  faire  accompaguer  d'uu  certifieat  de  leur 
Cure  ou  du  juge  du  lieu  qui  fasse  counaitre  qu'elles  sont  libres 
et  en  etat  d'etre  mariees,  sans  quoi  les  Ecclesiastiques  d'ici  foiu 
difiiculte  de  leur  conterer  ce  sacrement;  k  la  verity  ce  n'est  pas 
Bans  raison,  2  ou  3  doubles  manages  s'etant  reconnus  ici;  on 
pourrait  prendre  la  m^me  precaution  pour  les  hommes  venfs 

Lettrb  de  Talon  ▲  Colbebt. 
(Extrait,)     Archives   de   la   Marine* 

2  NOVSMBBX,  1671 

•  •  .  .  Le  nombre  des  enfants  n^s  cette  ann^e  est  de  6  k  700. 
....  J'estime  qu'il  n'est  plus  necessaire  de  faire  passer  des 
demoiselles,  en  ay  ant  re9U  cette  annee  quinze  ainsi  qualifiees  an 
lieu  de  quatre  que  je  demandais  pour  faire  des  allianoes  avec  ki 
offiders  ou  les  principaux  habitants  d'ici.  •         • 


CHATEAU   ST.  LOUIS. 

This  structure,  destined  to  be  famous  in  Canadian  history, 
WAS  originally  built  by  Samuul  de  Cbamplain.  The  cellar  still 
i^maiiiB,  under  the  wooden  platform  of  the  present  Durham 
['i?rr<ice.  Behind  the  chateau  woe  ihe  area  of  the  fort,  now 
aJi  open  square.  Id  the  most  famous  epocli  of  its  history,  the 
time  of  Froiitenac,  the  chateau  vras  old  and  dilapidated,  and 
'he  tbi't  was  iu  a  sad  condition.  "  The  walla  are  all  down," 
writus  Froiitenac  in  1S81 ;  "there  are  neither  gates  nor  guard- 
house :  the  whole  place  is  open."  On  this  the  new  inieudaut, 
Meules,  was  ordered  to  report  what  repairs  were  needed.  Mean- 
while La  Barre  had  cume  to  replace  Fronteuac,  whose  com 
pluints  he  repeats.  lie  says  tliut  the  wall  is  in  ruiu  for  a 
of  a  hundred  and  eighty  toises.  "  Tlie  workmen  ask 
6000  francs  to  repair  it.  I  could  get  it  done  in  France  for 
SOOU.    The  coal  frightens  mo.    I  have  done  nothing."     {La  Barra 

Mihisire,  1682.)  Meules,  however,  received  orders  to  do 
what  was  necensary ;  and,  two  years  later,  he  reports  that  he 
rebuilt  the  wall,  repaired  the  fort,  and  erected  a  building, 
lutended  at  firsi  for  the  council,  mithiii  the  area.  This  building 
itood  near  the  entrance  of  the  present  St.  Louis  Street,  and  wan 
ADclutied  by  an  extension  of  the  tort  wall. 

Deuouville  next  appears  on  the  scene,  with  his  usual  disposi 

i  to  fault- tiudiiig.  The  so-cjilled  chateau,  he  saya  (1685)  ii 
iniilt  iif  wood,  "and  is  dry  as  a  match.  There  is  a  place  where 
with  a  buniUe  of  straw  it  could  be  set  on  fire  at  any  time ;  .  .  . 
of  tlie  gales  will  not  close ;  there  is  no  watcli-tower,  and 
110  place  to  shoot  from."  {Denonvi/U  au  Minislte,  20  Aout, 
168j.) 

When  Froutenac  resumed  the  government,  he  was  much 
disturbed  at  the  condition  of  the  chateau,  and  begged  for  slate 
the  root  as  the  nun  was  coming  in  everywhere.  At 
'4iit)  same  time  the  iuteudaut,  Cbampigny,  reports  it  to  be  rotten 
mid  ruiuuuft.  This  was  tu  the  year  made  lamoua  by  the  English 
titai'lL,  and  the  dramatic  scene  in  the  ball  of  the  old  building 
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when   Frontenac  defied  the  envoy  of  Admiral    Phipps,  whoso 
fleet  lay  in  the  river  below.     In  the  next  summer^  1691,  Fron- 
tenac again  asks  for  slate  to  cover  the  roof,  aud  for  1 5,000  oi 
20,000  francs  to  repair  his  mansion.     In  the  next  year  the  king 
promises  to  send  him  12,000  francs,  in  instalments.      Frontenac 
acknowledges  the  favor ;  and  says  that  he  will  erect  a  new  build- 
ing, and  try  in  the  mean  time  not  to  be  buried  under  the  old  one, 
as  he  expects  to  be  every  time  the  wind  blows  hard.     {Frwh 
tenac  au  Ministre,  15  SepLj  1692.)     A  misunderstanding  with 
the  intendant,  who  Iiad  control  of  the  money,  interrupted  the 
work.    Frontenac  writes  the  next  year  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  send  for  carpenters,  during  the  night,  to  prop  up  the  ch^teao, 
lest  he  should  be  crushed  under  the  ruins.     The  wall  of  the  fort 
was  however  strengthened,  and  partly  rebuilt  to  the  he^ht  of 
sixteen  feet,  at  a  cost  of  13,629  francs.     It  was  a  time  of  war, 
and  a  fresh  attack  was  expected  from   the   English.     (^IVoH' 
tenac  et  Champigiiy  an  Mim'stre,  4  Nov.,  1693,)      In   the  year 
1854,  the  workmen  employed  in  demolishing  a  part  of  this  wall, 
adjoining  the  garden  of  the  chateau,  found  a  copper  plate  bear- 
ing an  inscription  in  Latin  as  follows :  ^'  In  the  year  of  Redemp- 
tion 1693,  under  the  reign  of  the  most  august,  most  invihcible, 
and  most  Christian  King  of  France,  Louis  the  Great,  fourteenth 
of  that  name,  the  most  excellent  Louis  de  Buade,  Count  of  Fron- 
tenac, governor  for  the  second  time  of  all  New  France,  seeing 
that  the  rebellious  inhabitants  of  New  England,  who  three  years 
ago  were  repulsed,  routed,  and  completely  vanquished   by  him 
when  they  besieged  this  town  of  Quebec,  are  threatening  to  renew 
the  siege  this  very  year,  has  caused  to  be  built,  at  the  expense  of 
the  king,  this  citadel,  with  the  fortifications  adjoining   thereto, 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  for  the  security  of  the  people,  and 
for  confounding  yet  again  that  nation  perfidious  alike  towards  its 
God  and  its  lawful  king.     And  he  [^Frontenac']  has  placed  here 
liiis  first  stone.'' 

A  year  later,  the  rebuilding  of  the  chateau  was  begun  in 
earnest.  Frontenac  says  that  nothing  but  a  miracle  has  saved 
liim  from  beuig  buried  under  its  ruins ;  that  he  has  pulled  every 
thing  down,  and  begun  again  from  the  foundation,  but  that  tha 
money  has  given  out.  i^Fronteiiac  au  Ministre,  4  N6v,y  1  694.) 
Accoixlingly,  he  and  the  intendant  sold  six  licenses  for  the  far 
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trade;  but  at  a  rate  unusually  low,  for  they  bi ought  only  4,400 
fi-ancB.  The  king,  hearing  of  (his.  sent  6,000  more  Froutenac 
U  profu!ie  in  thaoks  i  and  at  the  anme  time  begs  for  another 
GOoO  fmncB.  "to  complete  a  wurk  which  is  the  ornament  and 
beauty  of  the  city"  {1690).  The  minister  Bent  8,000  more, 
irhich  was  soon  gone;  and  Froiittnao  drew  on  the  royal  treaa- 
nrer  for  5.*H7  in  addition.  The  intendant  complains  of  hia 
PKtravagaiice,  and  says  that  he  will  liave  nothing  but  perfection ; 
and  that,  besides  the  ohftiean,  he  has  insisted  on  building  two 
l^iard-huuses,  with  Alansurd  roofs,  at  the  two  sides  of  the 
g:\te.  "  1  must  do  as  lie  eayg,"  adds  the  intendant,  "  or  there 
ivill  be  a  quarrel,"  {Cliamplijuy  an  Mimitre,  13  Ocf.,  1697.) 
In  a  letter  written  two  days  after,  Frontenac  speaks  with  great 
complacency  of  his  chuteau,  and  asks  for  another  6,000  francs 
to  finish  it.  As  the  case  was  urgent,  he  sold  six  more  licenses, 
at  1,000  francs  each;  hut  he  died  too  soon  to  see  the  completion 
of  his  Civorite  work  (11108).  Tlie  new  cliateau  was  not  finished 
l«'fimi  170(1,  !ind  even  ijien  it  hail  no  cistern.  In  a  pen-fiket<;h 
of  (Quebec  on  a  manuscript  map  of  I  600,  preserved  in  the  Dt-pSt 
des  C'arits  de  la  Marine,  the  new  chateau  is  distinctly  repre- 
sented. In  Eroiil  is  a  gallery  or  balcony,  restiug  on  a  wall  and 
battresses  at  tl)e  eilge  of  the  clifF.  Above  the  gallery  is  a  range 
of  high  windows  along  the  face  of  the  building,  and  over  these 
a  range  of  snuill  windows  and  a  Mansard  roof-  Tn  the  middle  is 
a  porch  opening  on  the  gallery;  and  on  the  left  extends  a  bat- 
tery, on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  a  garden  along  the  brink 
of  the  clllll  A  water-color  sketch  of  the  chuteau  taken  in  1804, 
from  ibe  land-side,  by  William  Alorrison,  Jr.,  is  in  my  posses- 
sion, The  building  appears  to  have  been  completely  remod- 
elled in  the  interval.  It  is  two  stories  in  height ;  the  Mans.ird 
roof  is  gone,  and  a  row  of  atdc  windows  surmounla  the  second 
story.  lu  18<J9  it  was  again  remodelled,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thou- 
Miid  pounds  sterling.  A  third  story  was  added ;  and  the  build- 
ing, rusiing  on  the  buttresses  which  still  remain  under  the 
balus(ra<le  of  Durham  Terrace,  had  an  imjiosing  effect  when 
^^Men  (ram  the  river.      It  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  1834. 
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H. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTET. 

(ExtraiL)     ArchwtM  de  U  Mc 

Lkttkb  db  DnrovnixB  au  MnnarmB. 

A  QuKBBc  tB  IS  ISfxwwmmmM^  IIH 
•  •  J'ai  remarqae.  Mons^gneor  que  les  femmes  et  fiHf,  j 
■ODt  assez  paresseuses  pau-  le  maoqiie  de  meiiiis  onmges  k  m 
(ionner.  il  t  a  an  pea  trop  de  laxe  dans  la  panviete  gi^neraie  det 
demoiselles  oa  soi  disantes :  les  menus  ooTrages  de  capots  el  de 
chemuea  de  traite  les  oceapent  on  pen,  pendant  Ilii^er,  et  knr 
ft>ut  gagner  qaelque  chose,  mais  oela  ne  dure  pas,  TeiiditHt  de 
pauvrete  de  ce  pavs,  est  le  manque  de  toOleB  et  de  seiges  oi 
drajis.  oe]>endant  c'est  id  le  pays  du  monde  le  plus  propre  k 
faire  des  chanvres,  et  da  fiL  et  par  consequent  de  la  toiUe,  si  on 
s'en  Toiilait  donner  la  peine.     Mr.  Talon  s*y  est  donn^  du  soid 
pour  cela.  aussi  y  a-t-O  one  o&te  qui  est  oeUe  de  Beanpr^  ou  oo 
en  fait,  mais  ce  n*est  que  chez   quelques  habitans.     J^ai  fort 
exorte  la  dessus  tons  les  peoples  d  j  travailler,  pour  jr  r^oasir,  il 
fiiut  y  apjKjrter  de  la  severite  et  de  Tutilit^  si  il  y  a  moyen,  ce 
dernier  avee  le  temps  et  Tindustrie  arrivera,  et  le  premier  de  ma 
part  ne  manquera  pas,  je  n'ai  pu  avoir  d'autre  raison,  ponrquoi 
on  ne  faisait  point  de  chanvres.  si  ce  n'est  que  Ton  n'avait  pas 
asjrez  de  temps,  a  cause  que  les  saisons  de  labourer,  semer  et 
recueillir  sont  trop  courtes,  car  en  ce  pays  le  bled  ne  se  seme 
qu  en  Avril  et  May.     Si  le  Roy  Toidait  acheter  les  chanvres  ud 
pen  plus  cher  jusqiies  a  ce  que  Ton  fut  en  train,  oela  poorait  les 
animer.  avec  nn  orrlre  k  chacun  d'en  foumir  une  oertaine  quan- 
tite  on   pourra  les  faiwQ  agir,  si  outre  oela  on  avait  quelques 
ouvriers  tisserands  a  distribuer  par  paroisses,  et  qui  ne  fussent  a 
la  charge  du  people  que  pour  leurs  nouritures,  ce  serait   un 
mo  J  en  {)our  £iire  apprendre  aux  enfants.     Les  Cures  nous  ren- 
draient  compte  du  nombre  de  ceux  qui  apprendraient  k  preparer 
la  chanvre  et  fiUasse,  et  k  £dre  de  la  toille:  avant  que  d'eo 
venir  Ik  il  fsiudrait  montrer  k  filer  aux  fiUes  et  aux  femmes,  car 
il  y  en  a  tres  peu,  qui  sachent  tenir  le  fiiseau,  c'est  en  cela  qua 
les  filUa  de  la  congregation  de  Montreal  feront  merreilleB.     I) 
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Dna  SRt  Venn  de  1a  part  de  Mr.  Arnonl  denx  bariques  de  graine 
B  chanvre  que  je  ferju  distribner  et  dont  je  me  fertu  rendre 
ompte. 

Je  crojais,  Monedgneur,  une  ordonnanoe  necesBaire  eacore  b 
e  pour  engager  cbuque  habitant  k  avoir  deiuc  ou  trois  brebis, 
2n  ayant  pan  Kntfisament  dana  ie  pays. 

...  I)  11 'est  pafl  possible  (pi'oa  ne  puisse  foire  une  verrerie 
'aa  ce  payi>.  la  plus  graride  affaire  sont  les  ouvriera  qui  ench^ris- 
'on  douue  ordiiiairenieot  et  conmiuii^ment  k 
ehaque  ouvrier  par  jour  qnarente  sols  nouris,  cinquanie  sols  et 
D  icu,  et  tous  cea  muraux  u'en  gout  pa^  plus  riches  car  lis  inet- 
(ont  tout  ^  boire. 

Sign^;  Le  M"""  db  Denontillk. 


L'feTARUISBUKNT    DV     COMMERC8     BN    CANADA,    F«tSBNTfc   FAS   UII 

SiBuas  CaALONi  kt  Rivebin, 

(^Exirait.)     Archives  de  la  Marine. 

{JOIKT    A     tA    UETTRK  OD  SlECRDK    RtVEBIS,  DD    7  FeTBIBR,  1689.) 

....  In  effet  si  cette  colouie  n'a  pas  avanc^  depuia  le  temps 
son  ^tablisGement,  c'est  que  lea  habitants  qui  \a  composent  ou 
•  leur  uiigligence  ou  par  leur  peu  d'experience  dans  les 
Bfliiireti,  ou  enfin  par  leur  impuisaance  no  se  soot  [uu  mis  en 
estHt  de  Bc  Mrvir  des  avautages  qu'ella  reuferme  en  elle-meeme, 
«t  des  moyens  qu'elle  leur  fonmit  poor  nn  commerce  solide  ct 
considerable. 

Car  11  ne  faut  pas  regarder  la  traltW  des  pelleteries  h  laquelle 
•enle  on  s'est  attacliS  jusqu'i  present  et  qui  tinira  avec  le  temps 
par  la  destruction  des  bestes,  comme  ud  moyen  propre  k  sou 
ivanccment,  au  contraire  rexp^rience  a  fiiit  connoistre  qu'elle 
reiiil  les  habitaiis  fitlu^ans  et  vagabonds,  qu'elle  les  detoume  di 
'  la  culture  des  terras,  da  la  pesche,  de  la  navigation  et  dea  ailtm 
■DtrquiMa. 
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Nf^MOIRB  DC  Si  EUR  DB  CaTALOOHB,  IxotNIEUR,  BUB  LBS  ^hkti 
DE8  HAHITATIONS  BT  SbIONBUBIBS  DBS  GOUTBRNBMSNB  DB  QUB- 
BBC,   DK    MoNTBIbAL   BT   DFS    TbOIB-RiYI^BB. 

(Extrait.  ^)    Archives  de  la  Marme. 

7  NOTBMBBB,  1712 

Observations  sur  V etahlissement,  —  Que  par  rapport  i  la 
grande  ^tendue  qii'on  a  doDnee  k  r^tablissement,  il  n'y  a  pas  1e 
quart  des  ouvriers  qu'il  faudroit  pour  bien  ^tendre  et  cultiver  les 
terres. 

Que  les  lal)Oureurs  ne  se  dounent  pas  assez  de  soin  pour  cul- 
tiver les  terres,  etant  certain  que  la  semence  d'un  minot  de  bl^ 
seme  sur  de  la  terre  cultiv^e  comme  en  France,  produira  plus 
que  deux  autres  comme  on  seme  en  Canada. 

Que  comme  les  saisons  sont  trop  courtes  et  souvent  trea 
mauvaises,  il  serait  k  souhaiter  que  TEglise  permit  les  trayanx 
indispeusables,  que  les  fetes  d'et^  obligent  de  chdmer,  ^tant  trea 
vrai  que  depuis  le  mois  de  Mai  que  les  semences  commencent 
jusques  a  la  fin  de  Septembre,  il  n'y  a  pas  90  joum^s  de  travail, 
par  rapport  aux  fetes  et  au  mauvais  temps.  C*est  ponrtant 
dans  cette  espace  que  roule  la  solidity  de  cet  ^tablissement.  D 
faudrait  assujetir  les  habitans  negligeiis  k  travailler  k  la  culture 
des  terres,  en  les  privant  des  voyages  qui  les  dispensent  de  tra- 
vailler, et  cela  parce  qu*un  voyage  de  deux  ou  trois  mois  leur 
produit  30  ou  40  escus  en  perdant  la  saison  du  travail  k  la  terre, 
qui  les  fait  demeurer  en  friche. 

Les  obliger  de  semer  quantity  de  cbanvre  et  lin  qui  vlent  en 
ce  pays  plus  gros  qu'en  Europe.  Us  s'en  reldchent  parceque, 
disent-ils,  il  y  a  trop  de  peine  et  de  soins  a  le  mettre  en  oeuvre. 
II  est  vrai  qu'il  y  a  peu  de  gens  qui  s'entendent  et  qui  le  font 
payer  bien  cher. 

Assujetir  les  babitans  k  nourrir  et  k  Clever  des  b^tes  k  oorneb, 
au  lieu  du  grand  nombre  de  cbevaux  qui  ruinent  le  Pacage  et 
qui  entrainent  les  habitans  a  des  grosses  d(^penses,  tant  que  pour 
leurs  Equipages  qui  sont  fort  chers  que  par  la  grande  quantity  de 
fburages  et  de  grains  qu*il  faut  pendant  7  ou  8  mois  de  Taon^ei 

This  m€moire  is  70  pages  in  length. 


a  cheva]  cotite  aiit^nt  (jne  dens 


Obliger  lea  Seigueura  pour  fuciliter  r^tablissemeut  de  leura 
leigneimea  de  iloaner  sulBaamineDt  des  terrea  pour  commoacer 
a  prix  modique  et  a  coustruire  <les  mouliua  et  lea  iiommodil^ 
pobliques  ;  phiaieura  cousomment  le  tiers  de  leur  tempa  k  allor 
r  fortnes  ii  15  ou  20  lieuea,  et  que  lea  Seigneura,  des  qud 
fl  Seigueuriea  aont  ^tabliea,  concfeilent  dea  terres  aans  qne  les 
obliges  de  puyer  des  reucos  quajires  6  ana  que 
B  terres  aoient  en  vuleur. 

I   Ordonuer  au  grand  voyer  de  donner  sou  ai>plication  k  fiiiio 
teblir  les  chemins  et  pouts  niiceasuii'es  au  public,  qui  oat  uno 

\iiit6  fort  esseiitielle. 
,  Obliger  lea  habitans  ou  ceux  qui  aont  en  ^tat,  de  feire  des 
s  pourque  cbacun  fQt  ea  ^tat  de  conserver  du  gnun  pour 
nnees  ;  cela  fait  uue  fois,  I'ubonilauce  se  trouvera  toujoura 
1  CaiiadH  nu  lieu  que  la  plupart,  faute  de  cette  commodity,  eu 
uiquent  tres  aouvent,  ^[ant  obligi^  de  le  veudre  k  vil  prix. 
Chatier  s^viSrement  toua  ceux  qui  aont  convaincua  de  Iraude, 
mauvaise  foi  et  impoatnre,  qui  est  un  lual  qui  commence  k  Stre 
bien  en  racine  et  qui  iiidubitablemeut  le  ])rivera  de  tout  com- 
merce, les  marcbanda  des  ilea  el  de  Pluisance  s'eu  etaat  d^ja 
plain  ta. 

Qae  comme  il  ii'y  a  paa  de  notairea  dana  tous  lea  lieux,qne  lea 
coQveiitiona  et  les  marches  fuitfi  en  pnkence  de  deux  t^moins 
vaudruut  pendant  un  tempa  fizS. 

11  aerait  a  souhaiter  que  S.  M.  voiilflt  ^tablir  dana  chaque  ville 
dee  conaeila  k  juger  sans  &ais  aur  le  fiiit  da  commerce  et  dea 
affairea  qui  n'entrent  pas  dans  la  coutnme.  Cea  aortea  de  pro- 
c61ures  nussi  bieu  que  les  autrea,  ne  prennent  aucune  fin  que 
loreque  lea  parties  n'ont  plus  d'argent  pour  plaider,  qui  eat  la 
mine  des  families 

EngHger  un  certaiu  nombre  de  gena  du  pajs  a  ^tudier  Le 
pilotage,  mSme  les  ofliciera  dea   troupes,  piu'ticulJeremont  du 
I  St.  Laurent  qui  est  trea  dangereus,  la  plupart  du  tempa 
\  trouvant  paa  un  geut  pilote  en  Cauada,  et  cejieodaDt  on 


ft'Cummence  k  douuer  dana  li 
t  M.  Duplesaia  ayant  mis  u 


le  capitaine  du  Fort 
de  3  &  400  tonneanx  in 
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Cong^lier  de  temps  en  temps  des  fioldats  en  leur  permettAnt 
do  se  marier,  apres  qu*ils  auront  an  ^tablisseme^t. 

II   8*est  ^tabli   iine  coutume  dans  ce  pays  autoris^  par  le 
magistrate  qui  nieme  ne  me  parait  pas  naturelle,  de  laisser  dei 
bestiaux  a  rabaiidoii  qui  la  plupart  gatent  les  grains   et  let 
prairies,  n'y  ayaut  presc^ue  point  de  terres  closes  qui  causent  des 
contestes  et  de  la  mesintelligence  entre  les  yoisins ;  pour  obvier 
k  cela  il  faudrait  qu'il  y  eut  des  gardiens  pour  chaque  nature 
d'animaux  pour  les  mener  dans  les  communes,  car  tel  qui  n'a 
pas  un  pouce  de  terre,  envoi e  ses  auimaux  pattre  sur  les  terres 
de  ses  voisins,  en  disant  que  I'abandon  est  donn^  ;  Si  S.  M.  voo- 
lait  couper  la  racine  h  une  pepiniere  de  proces  et  de  mesintelli- 
gence entre  les  Seigneurs  et  babitans,  il  serait  k  souhaiter  qu*elle 
voulut  donner  une  ordonnance  tendante  k  ce  que  les  Seigneuriea 
et  autres  concessions  demeureraient  dans  les  limites  qu'elles  se 
trouvent  h  present,  sans  avoir  egard  aux  titrep  port^  dans  lea 
contrats,  pour  la  quantite  et  les  rumbs  de  vent  qui  y  sent  an- 
nonces,  ^tant  i\  remarqner  que  les  anciens  Seigneurs  et  babitani 
se  sont  ^tablis  de  bonne  foi,  que  les  terres  ont  ^t^  limit^es  par 
des  arpenteurs  peu  Intel ligens,  et  aujourd'bui  que  la  chicane  est 
en  vogue,  chacun  vent  suivre  les  termes  de  son  contrat  qui  ten- 
dent  la  plupart  a  Timpossible.     Mr.  Haudot  a  donn^  une  ordon- 
nance a  ce  sujet  pour  Tile  de  Montreal  seulement. 

Comme  la  plupart  des  rues  de  Quebec  et  de  Montreal  sont 
souvent  impraticables,  tant  par  les  rocbers  que  par  les  bourbiers, 
s'il  plaisait  h  S.  M.  d'ordonner  que  les  deniers  qui  proviennent 
des  amendes  et  certaines  confiscations  seraient  employ^  k  les 
mettre  en  ^tat. 

Que  la  subordination du vassal  k  son  Seigneur n'estpoint  objet 
k  .     Cette  erreur  vient  qu'il  a  ^t6  accord^  des  Sei- 

gneuries  k  des  roturiers  qui  n'ont  pas  su  maintenir  le  droit  que  la 
raison  leur  donne  a  Tegard  de  leur  co-sujets,  m§me  les  officiers 
de  milice  qui  leur  sont  dc^pendants,  n'ont  la  plupart  aucun  dgard 
pour  leur  superiority  et  veulent  dans  les  occasions  passer  pour 
inddpendants. 

II  serait  a  soubaiter  que  S.  M.  voultit  cnvoyer  dans  ce  pays 
toute  sorte  d'artisans,  particulierement  des  ouvriers  en  cordages 
et  filages,  des  potiers  et  un  verrier,  et  ils  trouveraient  k  8*occuper. 
Si  S.  M.  voulait  faire  envoyer  en  marcbandises  une  partie  del 
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■(ipointemetts  de  Mesars.  lea  officiera,  cela  leur  adouc-irait  la 
(lurote  qu'eux  senU  trouveat  dans  le  pays,  par  la  grandu  cherts 
Abb  marcti.tndiEes  caiis^  pnr  le  mnuTaia  retour  de  la  monnaie  da 
cart«a  qui  fait  achoter  3  et  4  ponr  1 00. 

Veu:  Vaddrf.uil. 

Vec:  BiGON.  Cataloqxb 


LETTER  OF  FATHER  CARIIEIL. 


'  (Extrait.^)     Archiees  Naltonales. 

A  Micnii.tM*R:!ik,  ls  30  d'Aoitbt,  ITOZ 
.  Nos  Missiona  sont  rWiiitea  h  una  telle  estr^mlW,  que 
e  poovoris  plus  lea  soutemr centre  nne  multitude  infinie  de 
d&ordres,  de   hrutalitej;,  de   violences,  d'injusticea,  d'impietea, 
d'impodicitez,  d'iDsoleuces,  de  mepria,  d'iusulteB  que  I'inf^e  el 
fimeate  traitte  d'ean-de-vie  j  cause  universellemeut  daua  toutes 
L  lea  nations  it'icy  liaut,  oti  I'on  vient  la  Taire,  allant  de  villages  en 

■  TillogeB  ct  couraiit  \es  litcs  avec  nne  quantity  prodlgieuse  de 

■  'lMr'''B,  sans  garder  aurane  mcsure.     Si  Sa  Majesty  avoit  ven 

■  pne  seule  foi&  oe  qui  se  passe  et  icj  et  ik  Montr&it,  dans  tous  les 
I'lemps  qu'on  y  fait  cette  mnlheureuse  trailteje  suis  sur  qu'elle  ne 

,  pns  un  moraent,  des  la  premiere  vue,  k  la  dtSfiendre 
'  pour  Jamais  sous  les  plua  rigonreuses  peiues. 

Dans  le  dijseapoir  oil  noua  sommeB.  il  ne  nous  reale  point 

d'autre  party  k  prendre  que  celui  de  quitter  noa  Miasions  et  de 

,  lee  abandonner  nax  traitlanls   d'eau-de-vie,  pour  y  ^tahlir    le 

L  domaine  de  leur  tr^tte,  de  I'ivrognerie  et  de  I'iinpureti^.     Ccst 

e  que  nous  aliens  proposer  h  nos  sup^rleura  en  Canada  et  en 

'.,  y  ^tant  contraiiits  par  I'^tat  d'iuutilit^  et  d'impuissauce 

de  fairo  aucuii  fruit  oil  I'on  nous  a  r<-i!uita  par  la  pprmission  de 

eette  d^plonible  traitte,  permission  que  I'oD  u'a  obtenue  de  Sa 

Uiyeat^  que  sous  un  preteite  ap^rent  de  raisons  que  ron  ocail 

^L  1  Tliia  letter  Is  45  piget  long 
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fttre  fiiusses,  permissiou  qu'elle  n'acoorderoit  point,  si  ceux  «u- 
quels  elle  se  raporte  de  la  verite  la  lui  fesoient  connoistre  oomnM 
ils  la  connoissent  eux-memes  ot  tx>ut  le  Canada  avec  eux,  per- 
mission enfin  qui  est  le  plus  grand  mal  et  le  principe  de  tous  lei 
maux  qui  arrivent  presentemeut  au  pays,  et  surtout  des  nau- 
firages  dont  on  n'entendoit  point  encore  parler  ici  et  que  noos 
apprenons  arriver  maintenant  presque  touttes  les  ann^es  ou  dam 
la  venue  ou  dans  le  retour  de  nos  vaisseaux  en  France,  par  une 
juste  punition  de  Dieu  qui  fait  perir  par  Teau  oe  que  Ton  avoit 
mal  acquis  par  Teau-de-vie,  ou  qui  enteild  empecher  le  transport 
pour  prevenir  le  mauvais  usage  qu'on  en  feroit  Si  oette  per- 
mission n'est  rc^voqude  par  une  d^ffense  contraire,  nous  n'aurons 
plus  que  faire  de  demeurer  dans  aucune  de  nos  Missions  d*icy 
haul,  pour  y  perdre  le  reste  de  notre  vie,  et  touttes  nos  peinei 
dans  une  pure  inutility  sous  Tempire  d*uue  continuelle  ivrognerie 
et  d'une  impureuS  universelle  qu*on  ne  permet  pas  moins  aax 
traitteurs  d*eau-de-vie  que  la  traitte  meme  dont  elle  est  raccom- 
pagnement  et  la  suite.  Si  Sa  JMajest^  vent  sauver  nos  missions 
et  soutenir  Tdtablissement  de  la  Religion,  comme  nous  ne  don- 
tons  point  qu'elle  le  veuille,  nous  la  suplions  tres-humblement  de 
croire,  ce  qui  est  tres  veritable,  qu'il  n'y  a  point  d*autre  moyen 
de  le  pouvoir  faire  que  d'ubolir  les  deux  infames  commerces  qui 
les  ont  reduites  a  la  necessite  prochaine  de  p^rir  et  qui  ne  tar- 
deront  pas  k  achever  de  les  perdre,  s'ils  ne  sont  au  plus  tost 
abolis  par  ses  ordres  et  mis  hors  d*4tat  d'etre  r^tablis.  Le  pre- 
mier est  le  commerce  de  Teau-de-vie ;  le  second  est  le  conuneroe 
des  femmes  sauvages  avec  les  Fran9ois,  qui  sont  tous  deux  aussy 
publics  I'un  que  I'autre,  sans  que  nous  puissions  y  rem^ier,  pour 
n'estre  pas  appuyez  des  commandans  qui,  bien  loin  de  les  vouloir 
empecher  par  les  remontrances  que  nous  leur  faisons,  les  exer- 
oent  eux-m§mes  avec  plus  de  liberty  que  leurs  inf^rieurs,  et  les 
autorisent  tellement  par  leur  exemple  qu'en  le  regardant  on  s'en 
fbit  une  permission  g^n^rale  et  une  assurance  d'impunit^  qui  les 
rend  communs  k  tout  ce  qui  vient  icy  de  Fran9ois  en  traitte,  de 
Borte  que  tous  les  villages  de  nos  Sauvages  ne  sont  plus  que  des 
cabarets  pour  Tivrognerie  et  des  Sodomes  pour  Timpuret^,  d*o5 
11  faut  que  nous  nous  retirions,  les  abandonnant  k  la  juste  coldre 
de  Dieu  et  k  ses  vengeances. 

V^ous  voyez  par  \k  que,  de  quelque  mani^re  qu'on  ^tablisse  k 
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oommcrce  Fran^oia  avec  lua  Sauvagea,  si  t'on  veut  nova  retenit 
parmi  eux,  noua  y  coiiserver  et  nuns  y  souteiiir  en  quality  de 
'  ininaireB  dans  le  libre  exerdce  de  dob  fonctions  aveo 
esp^raiice  d'7  &ire  du  fruit,  H  faut  nous  dt'livrer  des  comman-. 
duns  et  de  leurs  garuisons  qui,  biea  loiu  d'ealre  iK^cessaires,  aont 


t  qu* 
"    If 


Kn  coiitraire  ai  peiiiicienaes  que  qoub  pouvons  dire  avec  v^rit^ 

iqu'elles  soiit  le  plus  grund  ma,\  de  1 

Buii'e  k  la  traitte  ordinaire  ilea  voyageurs  et  : 

Depuia  qu'elles  sout  venues  icy  haut,  noua  n' 
veu  que  corruption  iiuiverselle  qu'elles  out  ri^pandi 
vie  scandaleuae  daus  toua  les  esprits  de  ces  uatioua 
yt^sentemeiit  iufect<!ea.     Tout  le  Rervice  preleudu 


I  Roy  qu'ellea  i 


pales  occupations  tlcii 
Uen  informer  le  lioy. 

premic^rti  est  de  t 
la  traitteut  coMtiuuellei 

Cest  en  vaiu  ijue  uomh 


udent  ae  r^duit  a  quatre  priud- 
13  prions  iustammeut  de  vouloir 


uiiir  uii  calwiret  public  d'eau-de-vie  oil  Us 
jent  aui  Sauvages  qui  ue  cessent  point 
upositlous  que  uous  y  puissions  faire. 
leur  parluns  pour  les  arreter ;  nous  n'y 
accuse/  de  nous  oposer  uous-mgtues  au 
iSerVice  du  Uuy  en  voulaut  umpScLer  une  trailte  qui  leur  eal 
permise. 

La  secoiide  occupation  (lea  aoldats  est  d'estre  euvoyox  d'nn 
poste  a  I'autre  par  lea  Com  man  dans,  [>our  y  porter  leura  mar 
cliaitdlaes  et  leur  eau-de-vie,  aprea  s'etre  aucommod^a  ensemble, 
■ana  que  les  una  et  les  autrea  ayent  d'autre  aoiu  que  c«luy  de 
er  mutuclleraeui  dana  leur  commerce,  et  atin  que  cela 
plus  facilement  des  deux  CosUiz  comme  ils  le  souUait- 
ent,  ila  faut  que  les  commiindaiia  se  ferment  lea  yeui  jjour  user 
ie  connivence  et  ue  voir  aucun  dea  d^sordres  de  leur  soldata, 
^elques  viaibles,  publica  et  acandoleuK  qu'ils  suieiit,  et  il  fitut 
rfeiproquement  que  lea  aoldata,  outre  qu'ils  Iruittent  lean 
proprea  marcLaiidiaea,  ae  talent  encore  lea  Iraitteura  de  c«Uei 
de  leura  Commaudaus  i|ui  auuveiit  m@me  les  oliligent  d'eo 
«cheler  d'eux  pour  leur  permettre  d'aller  oil  Ua  veulent. 

Leur  troisieme  occupation  est  de  faire  de  leur  fort  un  lieu  que 
fay  honte  d'ajieler  jmr  son  nom.  oii  les  femmes  out  apria  que 
leura  corps  pouvoicut  tcuir  lieu  de  nmrclmudlses  et  qu'eUei 
■eroient  mieui  rei;uea  que  le  castor,  de  aorle  que  c'est  pr^ao 
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ment  le  commerce  le  plus  ordinaire,  le  plus  oontinael  et  le  fdui 
en  vogue.  Quelques  efforts  que  puissent  ^re  tous  les  mission- 
Daires  pour  decrier  et  pour  Fabolir,  au  lieu  de  diminaer,  il  aug- 
^mente  et  se  multiplie  tous  les  jours  de  plus  en  plus ;  tous  les  sol- 
dats  tiennent  table  ouverte  k  touttes  les  femmes  de  lear  cod- 
naissance  dans  leur  maison ;  depuis  le  matin  jusqu'au  soir,  elles 
Y  passent  les  jouruees  eutieres,  les  unes  apres  les  autres,  assises 
k  leur  feu  et  souveut  sur  leur  lit  dans  des  eutretiens  et  des  actions 
propre  de  leur  commerce  qui  ne  s*aclieve  ordinairement  que  la 
nuit,  la  fouh;  etaut  trop  graude  pendant  la  journ^e  pour  qu'il^ 
puissent  Tachever,  quoyque  souvent  aussy  ils  s'eutrelaissent  UDe 
maison  vide  de  monde  pour  n'en  pas  diflf^rer  rachevQfnent  jus- 
qu'k  la  nuit. 

La  quatrieme  occupation  des  soldats  est  celle  du  jeu  qui  a 
lieu  dans  les  tems  oil  les  traitteurs  se  rassemblent ;  il  y  va  quel- 
quefois  k  un  tel  point  que  n'^tans  pas  con  tens  d'j  passer  le  jour, 
ils  y  passent  encore  la  nuit  entiere,  et  il  u'arrive  m§me  que  trop 
souvent  dans  Pardeur  de  Taplication  qu'ils  ne  se  souviemeut  pas. 
ou  s'ils  s*en  souviennent,  qu'ils  m^prisent  de  garder  les  postes. 
Mais  ce  qui  augmente  en  cela  leur  d^sordre,  c*est  qu'un  attache- 
ment  si  opiniatre  au  jeu  n'est  presque  jamais  sans  une  ivroguerie 
commune  a  tous  les  joueurs,  et  que  Tivrognerie  est  presque  tou- 
jours  suivie  de  querelles  qui  s'excitent  entre  eux  lesquelles 
venant  k  paroitre  publiquement  aux  yeux  des  Sauvages,  causent 
parmi  eux  trois  grands  scandales :  le  premier  de  les  voir  ivres,  le 
second  de  les  voir  s'entrebatre  avec  fureur  les  uns  contre  les 
autres  jusqu'k  prendre  des  fusils  en  main  pour  s'entretuer,  le 
troisieme  de  voir  que  les  Missionnaires  n'y  peuvent  apporter 
aucun  remade. 

Voila,  Monseigneur,  les  quatre  seules  ocupations  des  gami- 
Bons  que  Ton  a  tenues  ici  pendant  tant  d'ann^es.  Si  ces  sortes 
d'ocupations  peuvent  s'apeler  le  service  du  Roy,  j*avoue  qu'elles 
luy  ont  actuellement  et  toujours  rendu  quelqu'un  de  ces  quatre 
services,  mais  je  n*en  ai  point  veu  d'autres  que  ces  quatre-lk  ;  et 
par  consequent,  si  on  ne  juge  pas  que  ce  soit  Ik  des  seryices 
D^cessaires  au  Hoy,  il  n*y  a  point  eu  jusqu'a  present  de  ueces- 
site  de  les  tcnir  icy,  et  apres  leur  rapel,  il  n'y  en  aura  point  de 
les  y  rdtiiblir. 

Cependant  comme  cette  n^cessit^  pr^^endue  des  Graruisons  ett 
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ifaniqiie  pretexts  que  I'on  preud  poor  y  envoyer  dtia  Corn- 
ButudaiiB,  Dous  Tous  prions,  Moaseigneur,  d'etre  bien  persnadd 
de  la  fuuHsetti  de  ce  prut«xte,  alin  que,  aoua  ces  sp^cieuaes  ftpar- 

du  service  du  Roy,  on  ue  se  fa^e  paa  uue  obligalion  d'eu 
envoyer,  puisque  lea  Commundana  ne  vieuneut  icy  que  pour  y 
bire  la  traitte  de  concei't  avec  leurs  aoldats  saus  se  mettre  eii 
peiue  de  tout  le  reste.  lis  n'ont  de  liuieon  avec  lea  MisEion- 
Daires  qne  par  lea  eudroita  oil  ila  lea  croieDt  utilea  pour  leur 
temporel,  et  bora  de  lb  ila  leur  aout  uoutrairea  U«a  iiu'ila  veuleut 
'opposer  au  diiaordi'e  qui,  ne  s'ucoordiiQt  uy  aveo  la  service  de 
Dieu  ny  avec  le  service  du  Roy,  ne  laisse  [)aa  d'etre  avautageux 
k  leur  commerce,  au  quel  il  u'est  rieu  qu'ila  ue  eacrifleiit.  C'eat 
Ik  I'miiiiue  cause  qui  a  mis  le  il^r^glement  dwis  uo3  Slissious,  et 
qui  lea  a  tellemeut  d^l&s  par  I'asceudaut  quo  les  Commaadaus 

ris  aur  les  Miaaionuuires  en  a'attii'aut  tout«  I'autorit^  soiC  & 
r^^ai'd  dea   Fran^ia,  soit  k  I'^gard   dea    Suuvagea,  que  nous 

UB  pas  d'aulre  pouvoir  que  celui  d'y  travailler  inutilement 
sous  leur  domitiatiou  qui  s'est  ^lev^e  juaqu'&  nous  pour  noua 
&ire  dt-a  crimea  civila  et  dea  accusatioua  pr^tendues  joridiques 
des  propres  fbuctious  de  iiotre  utat  et  de  uotre  devoir,  comme  I'a 
toujours  fait  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  qui  ue  voulail  pas  mSme  qua 
Doua  nous  aervissiotis  du  mot  de  dt^aordre  et  qui  inteute  en  ellel 
procez  iiu  pere  Piuet  pour  s'en  etre  aervi. 

.  .  Voua  voyez,  Mouseiguenr,  que  je  me  aula  beaucoup 
ritendu  aur  les  articles  dea  CommaudauB  et  dea  garuisous  pour  voua 
&ire  compi-endre  quo  c'est  lii  qu'est  veuu  tout  le  malheur  de  noa 
UissiouB.  Cc  Bout  lea  Couiuiauduiis,  ue  aout  les  garnisuna,  qui, 
joignaut  avec  lea  truitteurs  d'eau-de-vie  les  out  entierement 
dcaol^es  pur  I'lvroguerie  et  par  uue  impudicite  preaque  uuiver- 
wile  que  I'ou  y  a  (itablie  jiar  uue  contiuucUe  impunitu  de  I'uiie 
et  de  I'autre,  que  les  puissances  civilea  ne  tolereut  pas  seule- 
meut,  mais  qu'ellea  permelteut,  puiai|ue  W  puuvauL  euipScUer, 
ellea  ne  les  empecheut  pas,  Je  ne  craina  duiic  point  de  toui 
d^larer  que  ai  I'on  remet  icy  bant  daua  noa  aiissiona  dea  Com- 
mandaus  traitteura  et  dea  garniaons  de  Bol<lats  traitteurs,  noua  ue 
doutuufl  poiut  que  noua  ue  soyoua  contraiulsde  les  quitter,  n'j 
pouvaut  rieu  £ure  pour  le  aulut  des  ames.  C'e^t  a  voua  d'iu 
.former  Sa  Majesty  de  I'extreuiit^  oil  I'ou  nous  riiduit  et  de  lu} 
dwmundcr  pour  uoub  notre  dclivrance,  afiu  que  noua  puissioni 
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travail  ler  k  retublissomeat  de  la  Religion  sans  oes  empdchenieiii 
qui  I'ont  arr§t^  jusqu'k  present. 


J. 

THE  GOVEHxVTVIENT  AND  THE  CLERGY. 

MiMOiBB  DB  Talon  bur  l'Rtat  pb^sbnt  od  Canada,  1667. 

{Extrait,)    Archives  de  la  Marine, 

.  .  .  L'EccL^siASTiQUB  est  compost  d*un  Evesque,  ayani 
le  tiltre  de  Petr^e,  In  partibus  infidelium,  et  se  servant  du  carao- 
tfere  et  de  Tautorite  de  Vicaire  Apostolique. 

II  a  soubs  [«0M«]  luy  neuf  Prestres,  et  plusieurs  clercs  qui 
vivent  en  communaut^  quand  ils  sout  pres  de  lui  dans  son  S^mi- 
naire,  et  sdpar^ment  k  la  campagne  quand  ils  y  sont  envoyez  par 
voye  de  mission  pour  desservir  les  cures  qui  ne  sont  pas  encore 
fondles.  II  y  a  pareillemeut  les  Peres  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jesus,  au  uombre  de  trente-ciuq,  la  pluspart  desquels  sont  em- 
ployez  aux  Missions  ^trangeres :  ouvrage  digne  de  leur  zele  et 
de  leur  pi^t^  s*il  est  exempt  du  meslange  de  Tint^rest  dont  ou 
les  dit  susceptibles,  par  la  traitte  des  pelleteries  qu'on  assure 
qu'ils  font  aux  8ta8aks  [  Outaouak8\  et  au  Cap  de  la  Magde- 
laiue ;  ce  que  je  ne  s^ay  pas  de  science  certaine. 

La  vie  de  ces  Eccl^siastiques,  par  tout  ce  qui  paroist  an  de- 
hors, est  fort  regime,  et  pent  servir  de  bon  exemple  et  d'un  bon 
modele  aux  s^culiers  qui  la  pen  vent  imiter;  mais  comme  ceux 
qui  composent  cette  Colouie  ne  sont  pas  tous  d*esgale  force,  ny 
de  vertu  pareille,  ou  n'ont  pas  tous  les  mesmes  dispositions  au 
bien,  quelques-uns  tombent  ays^meut  dans  leur  disgrace  pour  ne 
pas  se  conformer  k  leur  maniere  de  vivre,  ne  pas  suivre  tous 
leurs  sentimens,  et  ne  s'abandoDuer  pas  k  leur  oonduite  qu'ils 
estendent  jusques  sur  le  temporel,  empi^tant  mesme  sur  la  police 
ext^rieure  qui  regarde  le  seul  magistrat. 

On  a  lieu  de  soupcouner  que  la  pratique  dans  laquelle  ils 
Hont,  qui  n*est  pas  blen  conforme  k  celle  des  Eccl^siastiqaes  dp 
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I'AudeDne  France,  a  pour  but  de  parlager  I'sntorit^  temporelle 

i.  jusqiies  itu  temps  de  I'arrivde  dea  troupes  <Iu  Roy  eu  Caaada, 
I  r^sidoit  pi-iiiui|>aleiiient  en  leur  personnes. 

A  ce  nial  qui  va  jusqaes  k  gehenuer  l^gener"]  et  coHtraindre 

I  lea  cuUBCieuuea,  et  par  la  desgoQter  les  colons  les  plus  aitafibez 

r  Ku  pays,  on  peut  doimer  pour  remede  I'ordre  de  biilancer  avec 

e  et  modt^ratioD  cette  autorite  jtar  celle  qui  reside  ez  [dans 

I  Zm]  peraonueB  envoy^es  par  Sa  Majesty  pour  le  Gouveruement : 

ce  qui  a  desji  ^t^  pratiqu^ ;  de  permettre  de  renvoyer  un  ou 

deux  Eccl^siastiquea  de  ceuz  qui  rt^conuoissent  moios  cette  auto- 

rit^  temporelle,  et  qui  troubieut  te  plus  par  leur  conduita  le  repos 

de  la  Colonie,  et  iiitroduire  quatre  Ecclesiiistiques  eutre  lea  s6cu- 

u  lea  r^guliers,  les  faisant  bien  autoi-iser  pour  I'lidiniijistra- 

tiou  des  Sacremens,  sans  qu'Ua  puisseut  estre  inqui^tez :  autre- 

meiit  ils  deviendroieut  iuutilea  an  pays,  [larce  que  s'ils  ue  se 

coiiformoieiit  pas  h  la  pratique  de  ceux  qui  y  soat  aujourd'liuy 

M.  rEveaque  leur  deffeudroit  d'adminiatrer  les  Sacramens. 

Pour  eatre  mieux  inform^  de  cette  couduite  des  consciences, 
on  peut  eutendre  Monsieur  Dubois,  Aumoanier  au  regiment  de 
Carigriati,  qui  a  ouy  plusieurs  Cout'essioua  en  secret,  et  a  la  dea- 
rob^  et  Monsieur  de  Bretonvilliers  sur  ce  qu'il  a  appiis  par  lei 
Eccl^siastiquea  de  son  S4ininiure  establi  k  Mont-R^aL 

Lbttbe  DC  MiKiaTSB  A  Mb.  Talon,  20  Fbvbibr,  1968. 

(Exiraii.)  Archives  de  la  Marine. 
.  .  n  iUut  que  rapplication  d'un  Gouverueur  et  d'un  loten- 
dant  aide  a  adoucir  le  mal,  et  uon  a  I'efTet  que  le  Gouveroeur  ne 
Re  porte  h.  aucuue  extrt^mit^,  contre  les  Sieurs  Ev&que  et  les  P.  P, 
J^suil«a,  quand  bien  mgme  its  auraient  abuse  du  pouvoir  q  le 
leur  habit  et  te  respect  qu'on  a  nature llement  pour  la  religion 
leur  donne.  £a  se  coulentant  par  des  conferences  paniculi^res 
esaerrer  ce  pouvoir,  autant  que  96  pourra,  dans  les  bomea 
s  legitime  autorite  et  eapiSrant  que,  quaud  le  paya  sera  plus 
peupl6,  qui  est  la  seule  et  unique  chose  que  doit  couvier  le  dll 
Sr.  Gouverneur  et  luteudant  k  y  douner  leurs  soins  quaud  a  [irti- 
■ent,  I'autorit^  lioyale  qui  sera  la  plus  recoimue  des  peuples  pre- 
nsdm  Bur  I'auLre  et  la  cou^eudra  dans  de  justes  limites. 

.  Je  ne  m'explique  point  arec  tous  sur  ce  sujet,  parceqne 
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je  Bais  qu*u  part  ses  bonnes  quality  il  [Jf.  de  ChurceQe]  %  on 
d'cmportement  dont  il  est  bon  qu*il  i^e  corrige.  Insinaez  lui 
aussi  hoimetemeut  les  sentiments  qu*il  doit  avoir  et  ce  que  je 
vieiis  de  vous  dire  an  sujet  du  Sieur  de  Ressan,  et  qu^il  ne  doit 
jamais  blamer  la  conduite  de  TEveque  de  Petr^  ni  des  J^oites 
uii  public,  ^tant  assez  d*en  user  avec  eux  avec  grande  circonspeo> 
tiou,  se  contentant  seulement  lorsqu*ils  entreprendront  trop  d« 
leur  faire  connaltre  et  d*en  euvoyer  des  m^moires,  afin  que  je 
coufere  avec  leurs  Superieurs  de  ces  entreprises  et  en  cas  qa'ili 
en  fassent  qu'on  puisse  les  iuterdire. 

Instruction  poub  M.  ob  BonTBBons,  ld68. 
{Extrait.)    Archives  de  la  Marine, 

U  faut  empescher  autaut  qu*il  se  pourra  la  trop  grande  qnaii- 
tite  des  prestres,  religieux,  et  religieuses  .  .  .  s'entremettre 
quelquefois  et  dans  les  occasions  pour  les  porter  k  adoucir  cette 
trop  grande  s^veritd,  estant  tres-important  que  lesdits  evesque  et 
Jesuites  ne  s'aper9oivent  jamais  qu'il  veuille  blasmer  leur  oon- 
duite. 

Sign^  COLBEBT 

For  the  instructions  on  this  subject,  more  precise  and  em 
phatic  than  the  above,  given  by  the  king  to  Talon  in  1665,  see 
N.  Y.  Colonial  Docs.,  IX.  24. 

Lbttrb  db  Colbert  a  Dugbesnbau,  16  Atbil,  1676. 
{Extrail.)     Archives  de  la  Marine, 

Eviter  les  contestations  .  .  .  sans  toutefois  pr^judicier  aai 
precautions  qui  sont  k  prendre  et  aux  mesures  k  garder  pour 
empescher  que  la  puissance  eccl^iastique  n'entreprenne  rien  buj 
la  temporelle,  k  quoj  les  eccl(kiastiquos  sont  assez  port^ 

Lbttrb  dd  Ministbb  a  Duchbsnbau,  lb  28  Avbil,  1677 
(ExtraiL)    Archives  de  la  Marine. 

•  •  •  Je  vous  dirai  premierement  que  Sa  Majest^  est  bien 
persuade  de  la  pi^td  de  tons  les  Eccl^iastiques  et  de  leurs  bomies 
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'btentionB  pour  le  succes  du  sujet  de  leurs  missioua,  maia  Sa 
Majeat^  veut  que  tous  preniez  garde  qu'ils  n'eutrepreuuent  rien 
taut  sur  son  authorit<S  Boyiille  que  sur  k  jusiice  et  police  du 

at  que  vouB  les  resserriez  pr^cisemeiit  dans  les  lioruea  de 
l'au[.Lorlf«  que  !es  Ecclusiustique^  odL  daua  le  Koyaume,  Bans 
■ouffrir  qu'ils  lea  passeot  en  quclque  aorte  et  mauierij  que  ce 

it  cetie  maiime  giJn^ralle  voua  doit  aervir  pour  toutea  lea 
difficultez  de  cetLe  nature  qui  pourroiit  Burveuir;  maia  pour 
parvGoir  k  ce  poiut  il  seroit  ut-cessoire  que  Toue-mesme  yous  tra- 
vaiJIiaBaiez  k  voub  reiidre  liabll  aur  cea  maUeres  eo  liBout  lea 
kutlitiura  qui  eu  ouE  traitl^,  observer  tout  ce  qui  ae  paaae  et  b  eu- 
loua  leB  ana  dca  memoirea  aur  les  ditlicuhez  que  voub  aurei 
et  auxquellea  Toua  n'auren  pas  pu  rem^dier;  coaaiderei  cette 
matjeru  comme  trea  importante  et  k  laquelle  voua  ne  s^uriex 
duiiiier  trop  d'a[>plicatiuu. 

rTSK    DO    MlNlBTRE   i    DuCUEH.VBAO,    LE    P&BHIEB   MaT,   1671 

(Exlrail.J     Archives  de  la  Marine. 

.  Je  aula  eucore  oblige  de  voua  dire  que  Ton  voit  elaire- 
meiit  qu'eucore  que  le  dit  Sieur  Eveaque  aoit  im  homme  de  biea 
et  qu'il  faase  fort  bieii  sou  devoir,  il  ue  laisse  pas  d'atfecter  une 
domiuutiou  qui  pasae  de  beuucou|)  au  deUt  dea  boruea  que  les 
Kves<iuea  out  daua  tout  le  moiide  chrestieu  et  particulieremeot 
ilaus  le  Royaume  et  alnej  vous  devez  voua  appliquer  k  bien  cou- 
noiatre  et  k  a^avoir  le  plus  paritutenieut  que  voua  pourrez  I'ea- 
tendue  du  pouvoir  des  Eresques  eC  lee  remedes  que  I'authorit^ 
Royaite  a  apport^  (lOur  eu  eiapeacber  Tabus  et  leur  Irop  grande 
domiuatioD.  alin  que  voua  puisaiez  de  couuert  avec  Monsieur  le 
Comie  de  Frontenac  dans  lea  ou:asiona  importautea  y  apjwrter  les 
meames  remudea,  eu  quoy  voub  devez  toujoura  agir  avec  beaucoup 
de  moderaliou  et  de  reteuue.  .  .  .  Comme  je  vois  que  Monaieur 
I'Eveaque  de  Quebec,  aiuai  que  je  vieus  de  voua  dire  afTecte  une 
uthorit^  uu  peu  trop  iud^peudaute  de  I'authorit^  Royallo  et  que 
ar  cvtle  raiaou  il  seroit  peut-eatre  bon  qu'il  u'uust  poa  de  aeaace 
una  le  couseil,  voua  devez  bien  examiner  toutes  les  occasiona 
t  lous  les  muyeua  que  Ton  pourrait  pratjquer,  pour  luy  donner 
Jt  Iny-mesme  I'euvie  de  n'y  plus  veuir  i  mais  vous  devez  eu  oela 
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vous  couduire  avec  beaucoup  de  reteDue,  et  bien  prendre  gsude 
que  qui  ce  soil  ue  descouvre  ce  que  je  vous  escris  sur  oe  point 


M^MOIRE   DU   ROI    AUX   SlEURS  DB  FrONTENAO  BT   I>]B    ChaMPIOVT, 

Ann^b  1692. 
(Extrait.)    Archives  de  la  Marine. 


•  • 


•  8a  Majeste  veut  aussj  qu'ils  [^Frontenac  et  Champigny] 
assistent  de  leur  authority  les  Jesuites  et  les  Recolets  et  tow 
autres  EccMsiastiques  saus  neantmoins  soufifrir  qu'ils  porteut 
Tautorit^  ecclesiastique  plus  loiu  qu*elle  ne  doit  s'estendre.  £lle 
ue  veut  pas  qu'ils  se  dispeusent  de  faire  doucemeut  et  avec  toute 
la  discretion  possible  des  remonstrances  au  dit  Sieur  Svesque 
daus  les  occasions  ou  ils  recounoistront  que  les  Ecclesiastiques 
agissent  par  uu  zele  immodere  ou  par  d'autres  passions,  afiu  de 
Teiigager  k  y  rem^dier  et  a  faire  tout  ce  qui  depend  avec  lui 
pour  procurer  le  repos  des  consciences.  Les  dits  Sieurs  de  Fron- 
tenac  et  de  Champiguy  doivent  se  tenir  en  cela  dans  les  voyes 
de  la  seule  excitation  et  informer  sa  Majesty  de  tout  ce  qui  se 
passera  k  cet  ^gard. 

JjBttre  OB  Monsieur  de  la  Mothb  Cadillac 
{Extrait.)     Archives  de  la  Marine. 

28  Sbptbmbrb,  1694 
•  ...  La  chose  ne  se  passa  pas  ainsi  qu'il  Pa  racont^  daus  cet 
article  et  le  suivant ;  ceux  qui  savent  Thistoire  de  ce  temps  la  eu 
pjirlent  autrement  et  voicy  le  fait:  Monsieur  de  Laval  lit 
di  verses  tentatives  k  pen  pres  commecelles  q'on  void  aujourd'huy 
dont  le  but  a  toujours  ^t^  de  pr6valoir  sur  Tautorit^  du  gouverne- 
ment ;  Monsieur  de  Tracy  pour  lors  Vice-roy  de  ce  pays,  voyait 
tranquil lement  le  d^sir  de  cette  ^l^vation,  et  corame  c'estoit  un 
homme  d^vot,  il  ne  jugea  pas  a  propos  de  preter  le  colet  k  cett6 
cohorte  EccliSsiastique,  dont  la  puissance  etoit  redoutable. 
Monsieur  Talon  dans  cette  conjoncture  fit  paroitre  one  plus 
forte  resolution  et  risqua  pour  Tinterest  du  Roy  de  perdre  sod 
credit  et  sa  fortune  ;  il  vid  qu'il  falloit  etouffer  cet  orage  dans  atm 
berceau  et  enfin  par  ses  remontrances  et  par  ses  soins,  il  fit 
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louner  un  arr^  fiivorable  et  tel  qu'il  ae  I'^toit  propoB'L     Mon- 
de Laval  voyaot  alors  qu'on   I'avoit  reagain^   el  qn'on 

il  coupe  i  demi-vent,  il  cretit  euivunt  la  politique  de  I'Eglisi 
^ii'il  Eilioit  Etttendre  un  temps  plus  favorable  ;  ayant  done  mil 
lii,  on  tacha  de  rajuater  les  afTaires  par  I'eatremUe  mgme 
6  Monsieur  de  Tracy  qui  obtiut  Ue  Mouaieur  Taloa  au  joui 
a  reconciliation  que  I'arrSt  en  question  aeroit  rayd  et  batonne, 
Kin  pas  pour  lo  desaprouver  du  pour  I'avoir  trouv4  contraire  h 
fenule  bonne  justice,  comme  le  veut  peisuader  le  procureur 
g^u^ral ;  imm  aliu  que  Monsieur  de  Laval  ne  fut  pas  reprocliable 
6  ses  ecarta  et  de  aea  injustea  pret«DlJona ;  ce  fut  une  fuiblesae  it 
I  TuloD  de  a'ctre  liiissii  vaincre  par  de  tellea  aoui 


....  II  faut  Stre  ici  pour  voir  lea  menses 
II  pour  renverser  le  plau  et  les  projele  d'u 


qui  se  font  tooa  lei 

1  Gouvemeur. 
li  plomb^e  q:ie  celle  de  Monsiear 
e  Cuiiite  pour  ae  soutenir  coutrea  lea  amiiuachea  que  partout  o 
Plni  ilresse  ;  s'il  veut  la  pais  cela  suffit  pour  qu'on  a'y  oppose  et 
n  crie  que  tout  est  perdu ;  s'il  veut  faire  la  guerre,  on  lui 
pose  la  rutue  de  la  collouie.  U  u'uuroit  pas  laut  d'affaires  aur 
les  bras,  s'il  n'avoit  pas  aboli  un  liiericLo  qui  etait  une  maison 
a  Messieurs  du  Seminaire  de  Montreal  avoient  fait  bfltir  pour 
renferinur,  disoieiLt-ils,  les  lilies  de  mauvaise  vie.  S'il  avoit  voulu 
r  jKi'mettre  de  prendre  des  soldata  et  leur  donner  des  ofHciera 
ir  alier  daiia  lea  maison s arracher  dea  fi;ninies  k  minuit  et  cou- 
'es  avec  leura  maris,  pour  avoir  &t&  au  bal  on  en  masque  et  lei 
&ire  feasor  jnsques  au  aaug  dans  ce  Iliericho  ;  s'il  D'avait  rien  dit 
icncore  contre  (lea  Cur&  qui  faisoient  la  roode  avec  des  soldata 
el  qui  obligeuieiit  en  esle  les  liDcs  et  les  feramea  h.  so  renfenner 
t  neuf  lieurea  chez  ellea,  s'il  avoit  voulu  diiffeudre  de  poi'ter  de 
1>  deutelle,  B'il  u'avoil  rien  dit  aur  ce  qu'on  reftiaoit  la  comraunioa 
Il  J«!  femmea  de  quailt^  pour  avoir  une  foiilange,  s'il  ue  a'oppo- 
Wiit  point  encore  aim  eicommuuicatioua  qu'on  jette  a  tort  et  k 
iraviirs,  aux  acandalea  i^ui  s'en  suivent,  s'il  ne  faisoit  les  ofliciers 
^iK^  par  la  voyu  des  C()niraunaut&,  a'il  vouloit  diSffendre  le  viu  et 
ifeau  de  vie  aux  aaiivages,  s'il  ue  disoit  mot  aur  le  sujet  des  eurea 
ttxoa  el  droiia  de  patronage,  si  Monsieur  le  Comte  estoit  de  ces 
t  assurement  un  hoiame  sana  pareil  et  il  seroit 
Ueitlfil  BUr  la  liate  dea  plus  grands   saints,  car  on   lea   cauouJM 


illwuu 


rcii.1. 
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K. 

CANADIAN  CURfiS.    EDUCATION.    DISCIFLINB. 

Lbttrb  du  Marquis  db  Dbnonyillb  au  Miktstsx. 
CExtrait,)    Archives  de  la  Marine. 

A   QUBBEO   16    NOVBMBBB,   1086 


•  • 


.  Vous  me  permettrez,  Monseignenr,  de  vous  demandei 
la  grace  de  faire  quelques  reflections  sur  les  moyens  d'occuper  la 
jeunesse  du  pays,  dans  son  bas  ^e,  et  dans  Vkge  le  plus  avanc^ 
que  je  vous  rcnde  compte  de  mes  pens^es  la  dessus,  poisque  c'est 
one  des  choses  la  plus  essentielle  de  la  colonie. 

Pour  J  parvenir,  Monseigneur,  le  premier  mojen  k  men  gr^ 
est  de  multiplier  le  nombre  des  Cur^s,  et  de  les  rendre  plus  fixes 
et  residentaires,  Mr.  notre  EvSque  en  est  si  couvaincu  par  la 
connaissance  qu'il  a  prise  de  son  diocese  dans  ses  visites,  et  dans 
le  voyage  que  nous  avons  fait  ensemble,  qu*il  n'a  point  de  plus 
grand  empressement  que  de  pouvoir  contribuer  k  cet  etablisse- 
ment  qui  serai t  un  moyen  sur,  pour  faire  des  ^coles,  auxquellcs 
les  cures  s'occuperaient  et  ainsi  accoutumeraient  les  en&ns  de 
bonne  heure  h  s'assugdtir  et  k  s*occuper :  Mais,  Monseigneur, 
pour  faire  cet  ^tablissement  utilement,  il  faudrait  multiplier  le 
nombre  des  curds  jusques  au  nombre  de  cinquante  et  un.  Le 
mdmoire  que  je  vous  en  envoye,  vous  fera  assez  bien  voir,  que  si 
on  les  dteud  da  vantage  et  qu'il  faille  que  les  cur^s  passent  et  re- 
passent  la  riviere,  comme  ils  font  k  present  pour  faire  leurs  fono- 
tions,  ils  employent  avec  bien  du  travail  tout  le  temps  qu'ils 
pourraient  donner  h  instruire  la  jeunesse,  si  leurs  cures  ^taient 
moins  dtendues.  Outre  cela,  Monseigneur,  k  I'entr^e  et  k  la 
sortie  de  Thiver,  il  y  a  pres  de  deux  mois  que  Ton  ne  saurait 
passer  la  riviere,  qui  en  bien  des  endroits  a  une  lieue  de  largeur, 
et  beaucoup  plus  en  d*autres.  Si  bien  que  dans  ces  temps  il 
faut  que  les  malades  demeurent  sans  aucun  secours  spirituel. 

C*est  une  pitie,  Monseigneur,  que  de  voir  I'ignorance  dans 
laquelle  les  peuples  dloignes  du  sdjour  des  Curds  vivent  en  ce 
pays,  et  les  peines  que  les  missionnaires  et  Curds  se  donnent 
pour  y  remddier  en  parcourant  leurs  cures,  sur  le  pied  qu'ellea 
Bont  selon  le  mdmoire  que  je  vous  en  envoye.     Vous  y  verrec« 
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Miiiiscigiicur,  le  cliemin  (jt'il  leur  fmit  faire  pour  visitor  leui 
paroiases  dana  les  rigueurs  de  "hiver. 

Puiaque  j'tti  eubuna  ralfftire  des  Cur^s  vous  me  perraeltrcB 
d'achever  de  vous  dire  i]ue  |Kiur  la  subsistance  il'un  car6  Bclon  lei 
coni]aiesanc«a  (jae  J'ai  pu  pratidre  du  pavs,  de];iuis  que  j'j  sub, 
selou  le  priz  des  deiiriies,  on  ue  saurait  dooner  moins  &  un  car6 
pour  m  subaistAiice  (jue  qualre  cenU  tivres,  monoje  de  Franco, 
Blteudu  ijii'il  ne  fauC  pas  compter  sur  aucun  rcvenitnt  boa  du 
dedans  <lc  I'Eglise.  II  eat  bien  vrni  qu'il  y  a.  quGlquca  cures  qu 
BOUt  mteux  peuplecs  doot  Ics  dismes  sont  assez  ritLsonablee  poui 
pouvoir  sulTir  k  leur  entretieii,  raaia  il  j  en  a  tres  peu  sur  ce  pied 
Ik. 

J'ai  trour^  ici  dnna  le  Semiiiaire  de  I'EvSch^,  le  commence- 
rnent  de  deux  t^talilisscmenta  qui  seraient  ailmirablea  pour  la 
Colonie,  si  on  les  ponvail  augraenter,  ce  sont,  Monseigneur,  deux 
maiaons  oh  Ton  retire  des  enfuns  pour  les  instruire,  daus  I'une  on 
J  iDot  CBUX  auxquels  on  trouve  de  la  disposition  pour  les  lettres, 
Ituxqiiellea  on  s'liltactie  du  lee  former  pour  I'Kglise,  qui  dans  la 


nuite  peuvent  rendre  plu 

a  de  service  que  les  prStrea  Franjiua 

itanW  plua  faita  qno  les  h 

pays. 

Duns  I'uiiire  maiBOii  or 

J  met  ceux  qui  ne  sont  propres  que 

pour  etre  artisHUfl,  et  k 

ceui  ]h  on  apprends  des  metiers.    J« 

oroiruis  que  ce  sernit  \h  a 

1  mojen  admirable  pour  commeucer  on 

^tablissemeiit  de  manufactures,  qui  eoiit  absolument  necessaires 
poitr  le  secours  de  ee  pays. 

Mr.  iiotre  Eveque  eat  charmrf  de  cos  ^tablissements,  et  von- 
druit  bien  etre  en  etat  de  les  soutenir  et  augmenter.  Mail 
eomme  tout  cela  ne  se  peut  faire  sana  dispense  taut  pour  I'aug- 
montation  da  norabre  dea  Cures  (jue  potir  cette  espeoe  do  niann- 
&ctnre.  et  qu'il  conviendrait  d'en  faire  de  grandes,  pour  y  r^usair, 
je  ne  vols  qu'un  moyen  aaaur^  pour  cela,  qui  aerait  que  le  Roy 
Touliit  bien  donner  nue  grosse  abbaye  k  Mr.  notre  £ve<|ue .  sani 
Taltacher  k  l'Evecli4,  commo  il  n'a  Vesprt  et  !e  cienr  oocupiis  qua 
des  soins  de  faire  du  bien  aux  pAuvres  et  augmenter  la  foi  et  It 
•alut  des  ftinea,  il  est  certain  que  Sa  Majeal^,  aurait  le  plaisir  de 
Toir  employer  le  revenu  de  ce  b^n^lice  en  bonnes  et  saintet 
tEurres.  qui  fbraient  merveille  pour  le  bien  de  la  colonie  son  son- 
tien  et  ma  u  Qgmetiialion. 
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(Tai  trouve  a  Yillemarie  en  Fisle  de  Montreal,  nn  ^tablissoi 
meut  (le  scours  de  la  congregation,  sous  la  conduite  de  la  soeor 
Bourgeois,  (lui  fait  de  grands  biens  k  toute  la  colonie,  elles 
furent  brulees  Tan  pass^  oil  elles  perdirent  tout ;  il  seroit  fort 
ndcessaire  qu'elles  se  r^tablissent,  elles  u*ont  pas  le  premier  sol, 
j'y  ai  trouve  un  autre  ^tablissementde  filles  de  la  providence  qui 
travaillent  ensemble,  elles  pourront  comraencer  quelque  luaniac- 
ture  de  ce  cote  la,  si  vous  avez  la  bonte  de  continuer  la  gratifi- 
Ciition  (le  mil  livres  pour  les  laines,  et  mil  livres  pour  apprendre 
k  tricoter.  II  y  a  encore  un  troisieme  ^tablissement  pour  hire 
des  maitres  d'ecoles. 

II  faut  levenir  s'il  vous  plait,  Monseigneur,  h  voir  ce  qui  se 
pent  faire  pour  dissipliner  les  grands  gar9ons,  et  pour  donner  de 
Toccupatiou  aux  enfans  des  gentilshommes  et  autres  soi-disans  et 
vivans  comme  tels. 

Avant  tout,  Monseigneur,  vous  me  permettrez  de  vous  dire 
que  la  noblesse  de  ce  pays  nouveau,  est  tout  ce  qu*il  y  a  de  plus 
gueux  et  que  d'en  augmenter  le  nombre  est  augmenter  le  nombre 
des  faineants.  Un  pays  neuf  demande  des  gens  laborieux  et  in- 
dustrieux,  et  qui  mettent  la  main  k  la  hache  et  k  la  pioche.  Les 
enfans  de  nos  conseillers  ne  sont  pas  plus  laborieux,  et  n'ont  de 
ressource  que  les  bois,  ou  ils  font  quelque  traite,  et  la  plupart 
font  tons  les  desordres  dont  j'ai  eu  Tlionneur  de  vous  entretenir, 
je  ne  m'oublierai  en  rien  de  ce  qu*il  y  aurait  k  feire  pour  les 
engager  a  entrer  dans  le  commerce,  mais  comme  nos  nobles  et 
conseillers  sont  tons  fort  pauvres  et  accabl^s  de  debtes,  ils  ne 
sauraient  trouver  de  credit  pour  un  ecu. 

Le  seul  moyen  (jui  me  parait  le  plus  assur^  pour  discipliner 
cette  jeunesse  serait  que  le  Roy  voulut  bien  entretenir  en  ce 
pays,  quelques  compagnies,  dont  on  donnerait  le  commandement 
a  gens  d'authorit^  et  de  bonnes  moeurs  et  appliques,  comme  k 
Mr.  le  Chevalier  de  Cailliere,  a  Mr.  de  Var^nes,  Gouvemeur 
des  trois  Rivieres,  ou  au  Sr.  Pr^vot,  Major  de  Quebec,  avec  des 
Lieutenants  du  pays  que  Ton  choisirait,  lesquels  ne  devraient 
point  avoir  peine  d'obeir,  k  ceux  auxquels  naturellement  ils 
doivent  ob^ir. 


INDEX. 


KAcadla,  ice  oonqueBl,  nndtraiiefer.S,  fl; 

■  captured  bj-  England,  mid  rvitured 
by  treiity  to  V'ranca,  19 ;  Tuloii  at- 
ternpli  to  open  coiumuDicatiiiu  witb, 

_   asa. 

■AEBriHls,    Mohawk  chief,    lianged   by 
F     Tracy,  212  and  Hole- 
'  Affricullure,  unnnispeoius  Blate  of.  317- 
Arilebout,  governor  n£_(liii- 


AilktiDUl,  Madame  i 

it,  chaplsii 


o  Hudsan's  Bay, 

Aleiiander,  Sir  William,  j^ft  of  tanct  in 
Americn  lo,  9i  faila  in  an  aiuck 
opon  Fort  Lom^ruii,  i;  success  of  hia 
expedition  against  French  uttleni  at 

Allet,  a  ^ulpitian  fa'her,  134. 
Andaraqiu^,  a  Mohavrlc  town,  deacrip- 
of,  3-10,  347. 
:,    P^re.   a   Ib<c<i1iet  friar   wUli 

iuLah^aHnronehief,  124. 


137,  220. 
Annlariiall,  a  Mohawk  chief,  sa. 
Archbiahoji  of  Uuuen,  akeluli   at,  130, 


tr  of  Canada,  lift;  h. 

iLe  T«l>£ii>ns  feeling  of  the  c 
llBj  cliepiitee  of  precedence  wi 
val,  158,  ISS;  appcala  \a  the  c 


^irai. 


oulilea,   16T,  IBS;   ncalied  ' 


LUteuil,  Ructte  d',  member  of  Laval's 

council,  186. 
Lvanguur,  Dubuii  de,  Baron,  Bucceeda 

Areenaon  aa  governur    of    Cannda, 

ITD;  his  policy,  ITI;   recalled,  ITfl; 

hia  ineinari_l  In  Colbert,  179  i  death 

of,  180. 


founder  or  I 
Ball,  t 


mercy  ahawn  to,  BTS, 

tutor  of   Laval,  133; 
a  fraternlly,  140. 
It  in  llanadn,    clerical  da- 


_ if,  3BT. 

Bardy,    Father,     hia    aermon    againal 

Courcelle  and  Talon,  383. 
Bialon,  a  merchant  of  Hochells,  423. 
Beaufort,  mentioned,  220. 
Beauport,  seif;niorv  at  Dr.  GifEard,  288. 
Beaupre,  Lavai'a'seigiiitirj-,  214,287; 

(he   niiuC  orderly  pare  of    Caiisda, 

Beaver  Trade,  the,  in  Canada,  55  ttole, 
353:  an  annual  f  lir  ealabliahed,  363, 
liccnaes  iaaued  for  Iho  forest  trade, 
3S6;  Oudieiie  veated  with  exchnilve 
rights  356;  all  Conadn  eumeed  in 
it,  3S7l  (lie  monopi.lv  given  to  Ihe 
new  Weat  India  Company,  30U;   the 

organiKalioii  of  the  Courevn  de  Boil, 

Bechefer,  .Teauif,  envov  of  Tracy  to  Iha 

MohBwka,  241. 
BegKHTi,  niullilude  of,  in  Canada,  419; 

meaaurea  to  i-uppreaa  men  ' 
B^gon,  inlendant,  report  oi 

'    '  lalriea,  348. 


Belel] 


,  Moiia.,  men' 


Belmont,  cited,  1.12  fir 


i,isa. 


■ruas   aettler,    313 
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nctliicr,     Taptain,    CaoadUin    settler, 

bit'iK-otirt,  buildh  t'ort  I»meroo  at  Cape 
Sable,  3. 

HiriiviIU*.  a  f/enttlhomme  rover,  311. 

liinhup  of  liavt'ux,  the,  liO. 

*'lJluf  CoaiH,"  Indiaii-tighters  from 
Moiitnal,  2.'^,  243. 

Dim:  lliil,  Milton,  2'  note. 

liiM'hart,  l)u  rie>i»i>,  coiiimandant  at 
Mi'iitreai,  killed  by  Iroquuiii  ludiaiis, 
52. 

Ttochart,  Maf^deleine,  her  dowr}*,  432. 

Kochart,  Marie,  marriajfeof,  277  note. 

l*oisdi)M,  .lu<-({ueH,  28'J. 

UoiMJon,  .J<aii,  ail  innkeeper,  432. 

l^isMit  t,  <|iiot('(l,  222. 

lioHioii,  itH  condition  in  1G43,  20;  the 
Kn;;;li-h  of,  take  |M»ses<ion  of  the 
Acadian  li.oheriex,  344,  345  note. 

lioucliard,  surgeon  of  Montreal,  94. 

Uouclier,  Pierre,  went  to  France  to 
represent  ('anu<la'8  grievances,  181; 
(]uoted,  271  noif. 

Bougainville,  cited,  415;  describes  the 
Canadian  hnbitant,  439. 

Houille,  uvassal  of  l>r.  Giffard,  2,%. 

liounties  offered  on  early  marriages, 
275;  offered  on  children,  277;  grati- 
fying results,  278. 

Bourdon,  Jean  Fran9oiR,  a  schoolbov, 
165. 

Bourdon,  Jean,  member  of  Laval's 
council,  18(>;  accusations  against  him, 
188  mte.  18!);  seizes  the  papers  of 
Dumesnil,  11)0. 

Bourdon,  Madame,  takes  charge  of  a 
shipment  of  wives,  273. 

Bourge<»ys,  Marguerite,  founder  of 
school*  for  girls  at  Montreal,  92.  93, 
97 :  in  charge  of  wives  for  settlers, 
274. 

Bourse,  a,  permitted  at  Quebec,  351. 

Bradstreet,  concerning  aid  to  La  Tour, 
27. 

Brandy,  Indian  fondness  for,  171,  172; 
the  quarrel  between  Laval  and  Gov- 
ernor Avaugour  concerning,  172, 173; 
and  wines  consumed  in  Canada,  261 ; 
penalties  for  selling,  325  and  notex 
nn  article  of  trade,  369;  its  use  and 
effects  upon  the  Indians,  373;  the 
sale  of,  essential  to  the  fur  trade,  374. 
374  note;  question  of  its  sale  submitted 
to  the  fathers  of  the  Sorbonne,  &c., 
376;  views  of  the  king  concerning 
the  sale  of,  377. 

Braun,  Father,  extract  from  sermon, 
216,  216  note. 

BnUuMif,  Father,  miraculous  efficacy  of 
his  bones,  230. 

Breda,  treaty  of,  249. 


f  Bn^Ien,  Jadith  de,  a  nun  ofthesiste^ 
hood  oi  Saint  Joseph,  96,  101. 

Brewerj",  a,  built  by  Talon,  262. 

Brigeac,  Claude  de,  captured  and  tor- 
tured tu  death  by  the  Iroquois,  108. 

Bruvas,  Jesuit,  missionary  to  the  Mo- 
hawks, 366. 

Bullion,  Madame  de,  the  imknowB 
benefactress,  95. 

Busy  season  at  Quebec,  436. 

c. 

Cabots,  the,  mentioned,  1. 

Canada,  under  the  scourge  of  the  Iro- 
quois war,  113;  her  domestic  quar- 
rels, 133;  in  a  slate  of  transition, 
156;  visited  by  an  earthquake,  175: 
oppressed  by  the  tradin^^  Comi>anv 
of  the  West,  226;  receives  reinforte- 
nient  from  Louis  XIV.,  229  ;  attempts 
to  establish  trade  with  the  West  In- 
dies, 261;  emigration  to,  encouraged, 
206;  marriage  and  population  in,  269- 
280;  nature  of  the  government,  314; 
tra<le  and  industry  in,  339;  morals 
and  maimers  in,  4l8;  multitude  of 
beggars  in,  429. 

Canadian  feudalism,  294,  295. 

Canadians,  sketch  of,  by  Charlevoix, 
442;  conflicting  estimates  of,  438- 
443;  sketches  of,  by  Kalm,  439. 

Capet.  Hugh,  293. 

(  ap  Rouge,  the  settlement  at,  289. 

Card  money  used  in  Canada.  350. 

Carheil,  Etienne,  Jesuit,  365 ;  priest  to 
the  Cayugas,  366;  writes  concerning 
missions,  369-371. 

Carignan-Salieres,  first  regiment  of  reg- 
ular troops  sent  to  America,  by  French 
government,  231;  its  history,  231, 
232  note. 

Carion,  Lieutenant,  assaults  a  brother 
officer,  421. 

Casgrain,  Abbt*,  cited,  344  note. 

Catalogue,  engineer,  quoted  on  condi- 
tion of  Canada,  304  note,  347. 

Catholics  of  France,  the  two  parties  of, 
145. 

Caughnawaga,  a  mission  station,  368. 

Cennitnire,  tenant  of  land  en  cenMce^ 
299,  299  note ;  his  rente,  299;    muta-  . 
tion  tines  and  other  obligations,  300. 

Censive^  en,  a  tenure  of  land,  299. 

Census  of  Canadian  towns  in  1667, 
287  note. 

Chalon,  Sieur  de,  partner  of  Riverin  in 
fishery,  343;  joint  m^moire  of,  479. 

ChaniblV,  proprietor  on  the  Richelieu, 
282.  283. 
I  Chambly,  Fort,  240. 
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brnpagiie,  PLHippe  de,  Brtist,  aM, 

Company    of   the   Went,    it»    creation      ^^H 

and  purpose,  224 ;  how  il  uppre*sed      ^^H 

fn  Csnada,  HOT ;  quoled.  3«. 

Cana<)i,  225;  jia  losaea,  m,  »«  f.            ^^H 

bamplsin,  liit  niiaaionsry  spirit,  167. 

timpluu;  Lake.  !3B. 

Cnnfcssinnal.  power  derired  from,  by      ^^H 

Ilaracler,    Caiiadioii,    formstkia    of, 

Je.uitB,401                                         ^      ^H 

4M. 

harlavoix,  Vallier,  qnwed,  173,  260 

lieu,  28.1.                                                      ^^H 

Holt;  opinioiigof  Canadisn  BtHiJely, 

442,  4U. 

bum;-,  son  ind  succexMrof  Guvenior 

Copper,  discovered  at  Lake  Superior,     ^^H 
CUt.  n  line  of  dwelling?,  284.                    ^^| 

LauBon.  Si;  lums  priest,  84. 
Ii»min,  itld«niian  of  Quebec,  20fl. 
awv,  nephew  of  MBnjuit  dB  Tricy, 

Cotlim,  Rev.  John,  mentioned,  25.              ^^H 

Couill-rd,  Madame,  a  »::Iiod1   kept  In  -  ^^H 
ber  hon>«  ai  Quebec,  212.                        ^^H 

'  kilW  bv  hidians,  341. 

Council   of    Canada,  cuntHitutton    and    ^^^| 

Hlileau    St.  LouiB,    the   hultding  of, 

poH'era  of,  317,  318.  81!) ;  Is  aoalon,     ^^H 

47B. 

322.                                                              ^H 

Bo^rgBoy^  97, 

of,  317,  317  m,l,,  324,  325  nMe.               ^^M 

!hiltelulne.  Father,  hi*  prvlng  disponi- 

Counelle,  Sieitr  de.  appoinied  fioTemnr   ^^^^| 

lion,  41)0:    J»iid<i  him   iSto  difficultj 

of  Canada.  220  -.  arriml  of,  in  Canada.     ^^H 

with  Courcelle,  401. 

SaH:hIl>n>arellaKain^Ithelttoha»k>l,   ^^H 

Huutnoniit,  Jesuit,  cnvnr  to  the  Onnn- 

236^38  and  i>»Ik,'   and  iailure,  Sau,     ^^H 

<!■{;>•.  Ill ;  entertained'  by  the  Onnii- 
daeiB,   77;   addresMH   the  Iroquoii 
l^iiiB^^a;  quoted,  121  nofe. 

240:ai-e»Ke>,l>«uit  prietiteofca<u<iu[(    ^^^H 
hiiifailuri'.  24();  elfecl  of  Ilie  eTpidr-     ^^M 
tioN  nn  Ihe  Indiaim,  241;  pccompi-      ^^H 

iiles  Tract-  nn  ilia  cKpedliion  HirainKl       ^^^1 

-  dFlion.  244. 

the  Mohawks  243 :   in  l>ail  odor  with       ^H 

iavanajo,  Charles  Aubert  de  U,   264 

tise  Jesnilx,  382,  »S.l;  ineident  of  tlia       ^H 

.lexuit  diftlclaine.  400.                                ^H 

3hildi4n,  bouDtiec  offered  nn,  377. 

C^mrtvrtdr  B.,i,.  the.  360;  threatened      ^H 

IhUfchef,  CanHdian.  how  bulll.  S84. 

wilh   punishment,  ;iOOi  tiieir  return      ^^H 

llU^,  U.  a  forfeited  Kniil.  S9U  n'ie. 
aerieal  power,  Ihe  jeaToui.v  of,  in  ihe 

of.  sea,  m!                                ^H 

Wlonv   384. 

Cautvmt  dr  P>'iim,  Ihe,  302,  318.                  ^^H 

Clerieat  xeveritv  in  Canada,  31l7-39fl. 

Crolo.  a  nun,  »isi>-Uiit  lo   MarKoerite       ^H 

Hoose,  Uaiar,  billed  by  ihe  Iroquois, 

Bourgenvx,  97.                                              ^^M 

108. 

Crown,  «Vllllo<u,  49.                                        ^H 

Coin,  nnt  n-ed  in  Ihe  cnlnnv.  34B. 

Cuillcrier,  Rene,  captured  bv  Iniquuii,        ^^H 

Laval.  1&7;    letter  concemiiig   Gaii- 

Cur^,  liie  Canadian,  891-3n4.                     ^H 

d.i.,  192;   mi<,i.ler  of  LnnI,  XIV., 

CunV  uiatntenanee  of,  by   the  kinu,        ^^H 

333;     hia    KVHlem    of    reform.   223; 

388 ;  the  M-3tem  of  movable,  aB8,              ^H 

.  aulhoritiea  cited,   S23   Ro«e ;    ealab- 

lished  R  aeries  of  indinK  corpora- 

^H 

,«f  tb*  «li1er<.  !7fi.  270,  379  nMt ; 

im;  returnB  tn  <Juebec,   00;    attacks      ^^M 

■Jul^^  the  Intendaut,  326;  wrilM 

theatre  goer*,  3!I7.                                 ^^M 

^^^^^■ig  the  ipDWIh  of  Jesuit  111- 

n-AmoUTT,  Jrlatthien,  memlwr  of  IJi-    ^^M 

^^^^H4,3S&. 

val's  eouncil,  I8(i;  arreal  of  hla  aon>,     ^^M 

^^^^MtMbec,  the,  409. 

S)9.                                                              ^H 

Daiilac,  Adam,  m :  herok'  attack  uiH.n     ^^H 

^■■^Kaval, 

Ihe  Jroqnoif.  I2.VI32,  death  of.  111.     ^^H 

■iiitanUlbej(ear>>,  .143,  346. 

■■Co1oiiie«,tlienval,  comparison  of,   445. 

■      44B. 

mand._7:    iw-  .li~-n,..i,.n>^   Willi    U     ^^M 

■(Colonistx.  Nb»  England,  their  charac- 

■     ler.  447. 

llle'feini  »'itVli''^"rivnl  Tl  T."nr.'lli      ^^| 

his  mamaire.  13;   aiiackK   Invodme     ^^H 

■      281. 

lr>der*atl-euobbCOI,13;  quurrelirlth    ^^M 
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La  Tour  continued,  14,15;  directed 
to  convey  La  Tour  as  prisoner  to 
France,  15,  10;  made  overtures  of 
peace  with  Boston  Puritans,  30  ;  a 
provisional  treaty  secured,  31;  at- 
tempts reconciliation  with  La  Tour's 
men,  33;  attacks  and  captures  Fort 
St.  Jean,  34-36 ;  a^ain  sends  envoys 
to  the  Puritans,  38;  their  reception 
in  Boston,  39 ;  secures  a  new  treaty 
from  the  Puritans,  41;  his  rewarii 
from  the  king  for  the  capture  of 
Fort  St.  Jean,  43;  his  death.  45;  his 
character  portraved,  46;  his  children, 
47,  48. 

D'Aunay,  Madame,  despoiled  of  her 
property,  48;  marries  La  Tour,  48. 

Dauversiere,  Le  Koyer  de  la,  founder 
of  Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph,  92;  be- 
comes a  defaulter,  96. 

Demers,  encounter  with  La  Fredi^re, 
419. 

De  Monts,  gift  of  land  in  America  to,  1. 

Denis,  Charles,  a  schoolboy,  165. 

Denis,  M.,  his  servant  girl  taken  from 
him,  162. 

Denonville,  governor  of  Canada,  writes 
concerning  the  (jentilkommes,  306; 
concerning  the  noblesse  in  Canada, 
308;  quoted  concerning  trade,  342, 
343;  quoted,  347,  427;  concerning 
the  Coureurs  de  Bois,  361;  receives 

f>riestly  counsel  as  to  his  mode  of 
iving,  394;  account  of  disorders  in 
the  colony,  425;  on  the  poverty  of 
the  country,  430  ;  letter  on  Canadian 
cures,  494. 

Den  vs.  Nicolas,  4,  8,  49. 

Desjardins,  an  agent  of  Charles  de  la 
Tour,  14. 

Disorder  in  the  colony,  causes  of,  424, 
425. 

Dollier  de  Casson,  a  priest,  quoted, 
110,  125;  separates  some  combatants, 
422;  chaplain  in  Tracy's  expedition, 
244;  cur^  at  Fort  St.  Anne,  251-254, 
264  note ;  his  storv  of  an  outlaw, 
423. 

Dram-shops,  the  great  number  of,  426. 

Drunkenness,  scenes  of,  among  the 
Indians,  370,  373;  the  most  destruct- 
ive vice  in  the  colony,  428. 

Du  Bois,  Jean  Baptiste,  lakes  possession 
of  Mohawk  towns,  248. 

Duchesneau,  blamed  for  non-increase 
of  population,  327 ;  his  plan  to  en- 
courage fisheries,  345  ;  cited,  360, 
301,  427:  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  f/entiUiommes  in  Canada,  307. 

Du  Lhut.  a  (/enlUhomme  rover,  311; 
instigated  the  Courturs  de  Bois,  360, 
363. 


Dumesnil/  P^ronne,  a^nt  of  Company 
of  New  France,  182 ;  attempts  to  coo- 
trol  the  couucillors,  183,  185;  his 
sons,  183;  his  life  threatened,  184; 
questions  the  motive  of  L^ival's  ap- 
pointments, 187;  his  papers  seized, 
189 ;  sails  for  France.  191,  192 ; 
charges  the  councillors  with  defalca- 
tion, 193;  his  principal  memorial, 
194  noie. 

Dumont,  ^n  officer  sent  to  Canada  to 
report  its  condition,  181. 

Duplessis,  a  ship-builder,  348. 

Dupuy,  Paul,  punished  for  speaking  ill 
of  royally,  331 ;  his  piety,  419. 

Du  Puys,  Zachary,  joins  the  colony  for 
the  bnoudagas,  70  ;  plans  their  es- 
cape from  Onondaga,  85. 

Durantaye,  La,  252,  370  note. 


E. 


Earthquake,  the,  in  Canada,  175-178. 

Earth-slides,  177  and  note. 

Education  in  Canada,  controlled  by 
priests  and  nuns,  409 ;  branches  of 
learning  taught,  410. 

Eels,  Jesuit  fisheries  of,  380  note. 

Elections,  public,  pr  posed  by  De 
M^zy,  199.  ^ 

Emigrants,  shipment  of,  to  Canada, 
265-267  notes. 

Emigration,  growth  of  Canada  bv,  268 
note  ;  Canadian  cessation  of,  2S80. 

Endicott,  John,  his  opinion  on  allowing 
aid  to  La  Tour,  27;  refuses  aid  to 
La  Tour,  29. 

England,  her  claim  to  the  American 
continent,  1. 

English  colonies  compared  with  Can- 
ada, 446. 

English  conquest,  the  crisis  of  Cana- 
dian history,  450. 

Estrades,  Mar^chal  d*,  viceroy  for 
America,  226. 


F. 


Faillon,   Abb<?,  his    works    cited,  111 

note;  ntentioned,  132  note. 
Fairs,  annual,  held  at  Montreal.  353. 
Feminine  apparel,   pastoral    mandates 

c(mcerning,  396. 
Ferland,  Abbe,  his  defence   of   Laval, 

163;  cited,  297  note. 
Ferte,   Jiichereau    de  la,   member    of 

Laval's  council,  186. 
Feudalism,  transplanting  of,  293;  dis- 


e   fMlurcs   of,  as   comparei 

h«  middle  igo,  295,  SUS  ;  cei 

Lunj^s  ducreecl,  Wi ;  Csnadlai 

t(.'On[«rDi)lilily.3U3. 

S  culonial,   cnuilitlDn  of,  31! 

I   iif   (.'ansdi,  I 


(tabliel 


|j>uia,  88. 
Fulllii,  Sifur.  bcfnoi 
<up,  Six..  3GI. 


I 


■naged  in  Quebec,  434. 

:   amba«!ia(Ior  iroiii  llie 
336. 
Ibu,  waved  over  Port  Sl- 

i    making  of 

FouIaiiiebiitHu,  the  conrt  of  Louis  XJV. 
■t,  -21U. 
onHtior,  lurgeDd  at  Furl  St.  Anne, 

uit  St.  JeiK  (Fori  Ls  Tour),  altacked 
and   caplured  by  D'Aunay,  Si-aS, 

Fori  William  Henry,  site  of,  343. 

'   '     CinadianB  not  permilEed 
,.    ID  mum  ui,  withniit  lea™,  S31. 
I^nincheiDt,  Ualhurin,  53. 
~ranci«   I.,    hii   power   tn   nominalB 

blihop,  14a. 
Fn'min,  Jwuil  priest,  at  Tb 


I,  340.  S 


»  Biven 


Freneh  aelllemenle  in  Acadia.  B. 
^^  frsnch  syaleni  al  cnbmliatiiin,  448. 
^LFronlenac,    Count,    qiiolnl,    Sit),    it70 
^H    itatt !  writes  on  the  brandv  quution, 
^B    378;   writH  of  clerical  uvcrily  in 
^B    Canada,  397,  309. 
HVnr  Trade,  the  Cimpanynt  New  France 
^K^  ceded  Ihe  monopnlv'nf.  183;  almont 
^m     monopollied  br  lbs  Companv  of  Ibc 
H      Wett  {see  Beaver  Trade),  22S. 

L 

■  0< 


wOaboury,  I^aii,  pun 

r      meat  In  Lent,  333. 
['  Oaiin^,  a  Sulpilian  f 


■bed  tor  eating 


Iber,  134. 
.      .  ,       .    t  the  Catholics, 
Ibcir  lenela,  145, 
Gannnic,  W.  F.,  mentkined,  36  nolt. 
Garaconli^,  Indian  chief,  fn'mid  of  the 
Jesuits,  334. 
I  Gardes  de  la  Marine,  appoinfmcnts  tn, 

...  _.,  cited.  887  nntf. 
,_niier,   Jul'wn,   Jesuit  priei-t  lo   Ibe 

RBiiecBs.  36R. 
Vsrreau,  Jesuit,  manlered  by  Klohawks. 


Gaudais-Dupont.  a  member  of  Laval's 
council,  m  i  a  cuniniiuiulitr  to 
tJanada,  ISII,  iW  nole  ;  ineiiiurial  to 
■'-"      ■   46»-4Ua. 


iriMui' 


niiBjat- 


ing,  3U5;  nota  ebopkeeper,  SI 

ten  iiilu  the  Wesleni  lur  trade,  311; 

odveniarous  llfb,  311;  becomes  a  dls- 

acter,  SIM. 
OeorKB,  Lake,  238,  242. 
Gibbons,  Captain  tjlward,  18;  enter- 

tdius  La  Tour.  22. 
Gibbous,   Mrs.   Eilward.   ber  meelinB 


yuebec,  186,  187  a«ti. 
Uudi-.  Nicubu,  lUo. 
Governor  of  Canada,  rank  and  power 

or,  315,  aifl,  3Ifino(F. 
Grafinn,    seized    bv    D'Aunay    wblla 

bearing  provisions  to  Fort  31.  Jean, 

■35. 
Guervbeville,  Madame  de.  gift  of  land 

in  America  to,  2, 
Guiche,  Count  de,  2Ifl. 


ilnbilnat,  lennra  of  hix  lBnd,295;  name 
given  to  Ibe  Canadian  setller,  3UH; 
Mcular  inBtmction  eatremclv  meagre, 
415. 

Hariav,  Archbiahop  of  Rnnen,  S73. 

Haieur.  hiiiiria  ■  naw-miil.  !US. 
Ken 

in  Xmerica.  1. 

Heresy,  driven  out  of  Canada,  404. 

Hcnnilage,  Ibe,  of  Caen,  Nicole's  ac- 
cnunt  of.  13fi-143  :  shameful  cniidiict 
of  Ihe  lealoti  of  the,  141-143.  143 
ai'lf  !  history  and  nurnnse  of,  45!'- 
463. 

Henel,  Francois,  raptured  bv  Iroquoin, 
IIR;  letters  writlon  bv  him,  117;  llii 
career,  1 18. 

Hocqnart.  inicndant,  writes  ol  Cana- 
dian socielv.  43!1. 

IImIv  Familv,  colnriv  in  linnnr  of,  93. 

HnlvFiimii;.  conei^L'oti'Hi  of,  a  source 
of  iiifomisiiim  (..r  tilt  priests,  4ti2. 

[T"lv  Fflmilv  of  .lesus,  Mary  and 
.l.'.seph.  lib. 

Holv  Virgin,  Monlreol  ll>e  propertv  of, 
ill  and  ""fr;  mirit.;utou3  intcrp'^si. 
tionor,  iil. 
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Homaije  nf  vs^mI  to  seignior,  how  ren- 
dered, 2iH>,  21)7. 

Iloussari,  a  }«ervant  of  Laval,  154. 

Huguenots,  con  version  of,  230,  232; 
restrictions  on  nierchantM,  341. 

Hunt,  l*rof.  Sterry,  quoted,  177  noU. 

Uurons,  attacked  and  captured  by  the 
Mohawks,  73,  82;  desert  l>aulac  in 
his  attack  of  the  Long  Saut,  131  note. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.,  her  preaching  in 
Boston,  21. 


I. 


Iberville,  Le  Moyne  d*,  a  gentilhomme 
rover,  311. 

Ignace,  Father,  10. 

Ini migration),  peculiarity  of  Canadian, 
279. 

Indian  women,  political  influence  al- 
lowed them,  80  note;  reproductive 
Dualities  of,  278  note. 
ians,  as  an  element  of  population, 
278  n«/te;  their  education  a  failure, 
213. 

Industrial  School,  the,  established  by 
Laval,  411. 

Industries,  Canadian,  348. 

Inns,  peculiar  regulations  touching, 
432. 

Intendant  of  Canada,  rank  and  duties 
of,  316,  321 :  piesiiies  in  the  superior 
council,  324;  the  ruling  power  in  the 
colonv,  325;  his  troubles,  326;  ordi- 
nances of.  327,  328.  320. 

*' Ipswich  letter,"  the,  concerning  aid 
to  La  Tour,  27. 

Iron,  discoveries  of,  200. 

Iroquois  Indians,  make  an  attack  upon 
Montreal,  51  ;  make  overtures  of 
peace,  53  ;  conclude  the  war,  53  ; 
political  influence  of  the  women  of 
this  tribe,  80  note  ;  the  heroic  attack 
of  Adam  Daulac  upon,  125-132; 
Governor  Tracy  takes  steps  to  strike 
at  the,  234;  conclude  a  peace,  the  re- 
sult of  Tracy's  expedition,  255;  what 
their  conversion  meant  to  Canada, 
367. 

Irreverence  to  God,  punishment  of,  332. 

Isle  a  la  I'ierre,  opposite  Montreal,  107. 

Isle  aux  Oies.  scene  of  attack  by  the 
Mohawks,  65. 


J. 


Jacquelin,  Marie,  the  wife  of  La  Tour, 

14. 
Jfimos  I.  of  England,  his  gift  of  lanM  in 

America,  2. 


Jansenists,  doctrines  of  the,  138. 
Jesuits,  the,  gift  of  land  in  America  to, 
2;  sends  Father   Simon    Le  Moyne 
envoy  to  the  Onondagas,  60;  plan  to 
establish  a  mission  at  OnondViga,  60; 
send  a  party  to  colonize  witli  them, 
70 ;  establish  a  mission  among  theni, 
79  ;  of  New  France  in  despair  at  the 
murderous  work  of  the  Iroquois,  114; 
allowed  the  torture  of  prisoners  from 
religious    motives,    119;    jealous  of 
Queylus  the  Sulpitian,  desire  to  have 
a  bishop  appointed,  135  ;   conflict  be- 
tween the  Jansenists  and,  138;  inte^ 
est  of  Bemi^res  and  his  associates  in 
the,  139,  140,  at  peace  with  the  Iro- 
quois, 255;  the  horrors  and  hardshi}»s 
of    their    missions,     367-370  ;.  con- 
nection  witii    trade,    378-380  note; 
watched  by  order  of  the  king,  382; 
derive  jniwer  from  the  confes.*<ional, 
401 ;  jealous  of  the  ministrations  of 
the  Recollets,  403. 

Joliet,  Loui*",  establishes  fishmg  station, 
343. 

Jouaneaux,his  misfortunes  at  Montreal, 
and  his  gratitude,  102. 

Juchereau  de  Saint  -  Denis,  Mother, 
Quoted,  153.  229,  230,  262. 

Judge,  the  office  of,  in  Canada,  320. 

Jumeau.  Sister,  a  nun  of  Sisterhood  of 
St.  Joseph,  humility  of,  102. 

Jurisdiction 'of  the  court,  council,  &c. 
in  Canada,  318. 

Justice,  administration  of,  in  Canada, 
320. 

K. 

Knlm,  Swedish  botanist,  sketch  of 
Canadian  traits  and  manners,  439. 

Kirke,  the  brothers,  make  expedition 
ajjninst  French  settlements  at  Aca- 
dia, &c.,  5. 

Knighthood,  a  Canadian  order  of,  425. 


L. 


Labadie,    Sergeant,  Canadian    settler, 

200. 
La  Barre,  complains  of  lawlessness  at 

Montreal,  423,  427. 
La   Durantave,  a  gentilhomme  rover, 

311. 
Lafitau,   concerning    the    political    in- 
fluence  allowed   Indian    women,    80 

note. 
La    Fl^che    Nuns,   their  reception    at 

Montreal,  100.    See  Sisterhood  of  St. 

Joseph. 


complains  uf  clucioil  Hverity,  SVB. 
LalemsiU,   Father  Jsnimc,  cited,  162. 
183,   172,  a7a,  378  fiult;  nccounl  uf 
lb«  earlliqnake  in  Canada,  lib. 

Onondapis,  3M. 
La  MoHB-Cad iliac,   a  gtniilhommt  ro- 
ver, 311 ;  ranardcd  tor  mnT}-iug,  HaS; 


LiUouche.  I'lQphewof  Annaholsba,  139. 
Ungloi",  Noel,  a  carpenter,  iKconiea  a 

Hignior,  306. 
Ij  Pnlherie,  cited,  137. 
I^  Salle,   his  •eigniory  of  La  Chine, 

gDO;  cited,  3U,  Wa.iOl. 
_  I.a  Te>Beiie,appoinlediuentl>erDf  coun- 


lATal,  20S  Hiifr. 
^i   Tonr,  (Jharlei    Saint 
brought  by  his  (nther  I 


adlD,  3 ; 


TesittB  an  atlaclc  upoa  KorC  Lom^roD, 
4;  receives  grants  of  litul  at  Cape 
Sable,  b;  niiide  baronet,  S;  luHda 
inundGrm  Cape  Sable.  T:  diweii- 
_...]»  with  U'Aunaj,  7i  bej.'iiiniue 
of  the  feud  with  D'Aunay,  II:  alucks 
invading  iraden  at  Maehias,  13j  bii 
nan^ase,  11;  provokea  a  qnirrel 
with  D-Aunay,  U,  IBj  hla  cuiuuiis- 
gioD  revoked.  16;  In  terolt  againKl 
the  king,  K;  tuma  for  aid  to  the 
heretici  of  IttHton,  17;  arrivs  at 
Bmlan,  18:  hii  meeting  wiib  tinv- 
tnwr  Wlnthrop,  19;  enunaineil  by 
Captain  Gibboni,  agj  ukes  part  in 
the  exerviwK  of  training  day.  aS;  hii 
banain  with  Oibbont,  &c.,  tor  lafe 
conduct  to  Acadia,  36 :  and  bi^  ailics 
eail  tor  i>nrt  Rnyal,  3B ;  anin  appvala 
toGoveriinr  Endieiilt,  39;  sniU  fitr 
Bosinn  tor  aid  lo  "vtrpower  D'Aunnv. 
H;  appeals  to  Sir  Oarid  Kirke  of 
Newfonudland  without  avail,  42; 
Hits  for  Aiailli  villi  goods  for  the 
Itidian  trade,  42 ;  again  in  favor  vith 


indue< 


19 :  death  el,  60, 
I^  Tonr,  lladaDie  Charles,  approved 
by  the  PuriUn»,96;  visits  trance, 
and  arrives  in  Boston,  33 ;  her  con- 
duct at  D'Aunay's  ailvances  for  r«- 
ontilwtion,  83;    her  advice    lo    her 


niiliia,  Caplaio,  a  Canadian  settler, 
21)0. 

auBon,  governor  at  Quebec,  sends  en- 
voys to  the  Ononda»Bii,  69;  deter- 
mines to  plunt  a  French  colony 
among  them,  76;  his  habit  ot  Uvi 


Lavul-Montmon 


iiig.  144,  l4d;  appointed  grand  vicar 
aiKjstulic  bv  the  Pope,  147 ;  oppoef- 
tion  ol  Queylua  tc^  U7i  hie  quar- 
rel witli  Queylua,  149;  letter  to  the 
Pnpe  concerning  Qoeylns  and  lh< 
Sulpiiiaui-,  160,  161 ;  U  reuunciled  It 
Queylus,  162:  his  position  and  ehar- 
acler,  163-166;  dii^putee  of  prrce- 
dence  nilh  Govcrniir  Argrnson,  158, 
139;  urges  the  recall  of  Governor 
Argenson,  170:  quarrelB  with  Avau- 
gour  eoncerning  the  brandy  ques  ion, 
172,  173;  returns  lo  France,  171i 
rrprmeiiu  in  Franca  the  tumulluoua 
proeHding!'  in  Canada,  I8S;  allawcd 


of  UsnlenatH-General  Tracy,  328; 
onceniing  emigmiiun  In  Canada, 
SfiS:  feveral  schools fbnnded  by,  4IL 

Iji  Valterie,  Lien  tenant,  CansdUin  fet- 
ller,  2D0. 

lAvlgite.  return  tn  Montreal  from  cap- 
tivity, 109. 

Le  Bei",  Jaciiuea,  merchant  of  Montreal. 
162;  buys  for  bin»elf  the  title  i>f 
tfutilhvmai,  306. 

Lo  Ber,  Jeanne,  conseeralion  of  her  life 
to  heaven,  4t)S  i  a  wurker  uf  niirncles, 


U  Clere,  cited.  267. 

Le  BorRne,  his  claims  on  the 

D'Aunav.  47,  49- 
Le  Jeune.  Father,  concerning 

eilate  ot 

a  bishop 

LeMa!ire.aprIest,»l 

hismn 
idhecch 

rderand 
of,    105, 
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Le  Mercier,  Father,  qaoted,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  Iroquois  war,  55; 
joins  the  colonization  party  to  the 
Onondagas,  71;  entertained  by  the 
Onondagas,  77. 

Le  Mojrne,  Charles,  123 ;  return  from 
captivity,  234  ;  leatls  the  "  Blue 
Coats*'* in  Traev's  expedition,  243  ; 
sketch  of,  311,  312,  312  rn»te. 

Le  Moyne,  Father  Simon,  envoy  to 
Onondaga,  61-64  ;  incites  them  to 
war  with  the  Fries,  64 ;  discovered 
the  salt-springs  of  Onondaga,  64  ; 
sent  to  confirm  a  peace  with  the 
Mohawks,  65. 

Le  Noir,  Francois,  276  note, 

Leroles,  cousin  of  Marquis  de  Tracy, 
captured  by  the  Indians,  241. 

Lesdiguieres,  Duchesse  de,  Charle- 
voix's letter  to,  442. 

Lods  tt  rentes^  mutation  fines,  300. 

Lomeron,  Fort,  built  by  Biencourt,  3 

l-ong  Saut,  the  heroes  of  the,  123-132. 

Lorette,  a  mission  station,  368. 

Lormeau,  F^nsign,  assaulted  by  officer 
Carion,  421. 

Louis,  Father,  prior  in  the  Jacobin  con- 
vent at  Caen,  196. 

Louis  XIII.  of  France,  his  gift  of  land 
in  America,  2. 

Louis  XIV.,  favors  Laval's  desire  for 
the  bishopric,  210;  king  of  France, 
his  acce-jsion,  219 ;  his  character  and 
ambition,  221,  222;  creates  the  trad- 
ing Company  of  the  West,  224  ;  his 
interest  in  Canada,  226 ;  reinforces 
Canada,  229  ;  sliipment  of  emigrants 
to  Canada,  267,  268  note ;  Father  of 
New  France,  280;  writes  on  the  offi- 
cers of  justice,  320 ;  his  excess  of 
benevolence,  334;  his  interest  in  the 
administration  of  Canada,  336 ;  views 
concerning  the  brandy  question,  377; 
his  liberality  to  the  Canadian  church, 
386,  387. 

Louvigni,  Berni^res,  founder  of  the 
Hermitage,  138. 

Luci^re,  La  Motte  de  la,  commandant 
at  Fort  St.  Anne,  252. 


M. 

Mac^,  a  nun  of  the  Sisterhood  of  St. 
Joseph,  96,  101,  104. 

Madry,  alderman  of  Quebec,  203. 

Maillet,  Sister,  92 ;  treasurer  of  the 
Sisterhood  of  St  Joseph,  96. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  how  she  ruled 
the  king,  337. 

Maisonneuve,  Paul  Chomedeyde,  mili- 
tary governor  at  Montreal,  94,  100 ; 
'  ^  proclamation  to  establish  a  mili- 


tary protective  fraternity,  110;  re- 
moVed  by  M^zy,  197. 

Mance,  Jeanne,  co-laborer  with  Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys,  92,  95  ;  the  sub- 
ject of  a  miracle,'  94. 

Manufactures,  improvement  in,  298. 

Marie  de  IMncamation,  cited,  89  note, 
120  note,  132  note,  153,  228,  230  note, 
244  note,  247,  266  nott,  269,  272,  273, 
292. 

Marie,  Monsieur,  sent  as  ambassador 
from  D' Ann  ay  to  make  treaty  with 
Boston  Puritans,  30  ;  a^ain  sent  to 
the  Puritans  by  D*Aun«y,  38. 

Marie,  Therese,  qaeen  of  Louis  XIY., 
221). 

Marriage,  bounties  paid  on  early,  275. 

Maverick,  Samuel,  mentioned,  42. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  concerning  the 
nomination  of  a  bishop,  134,  135. 

Maze,  l^ronne  de,  son  of  Peronne 
Dumesnil,  183 ;  member  of  I^val's 
council,  204. 

Meetings,  concerning  pnblic,  330,  351. 

Menard,  Jesuit  priest,  71. 

Menou,  Count  Jules  de.  24  note, 

Mesnu,  Peuvret  de,  secretary  of  l^yal's 
council,  186. 

Meules,  proposes  a  remedy  to  suppress 
mendacity,  430. 

M^zy,  Sailray,  Sieur  de,  appointed 
governor  of  Canada  at  Laval's  re- 
quest, 186 ;  under  LavaPs  influence, 
186;  sketch  of,  195;  his  piety  and 
humility,  197;  change  in  his' char- 
acter, 198;  his  quarrel  with  I^aval, 
199 ;  threatened  with  the  wrath  of 
the  church,  200 ;  appeals  to  the 
Jesuits,  200,  201 ;  removes  Attorney- 
General  Bourdon  from  office,  202;  re- 
constructs the  council,  204  ;  banishes 
Bourdon  and  Villeray  to  France.  205; 
is  himself  recalled,  205;  his  death, 
206,  207  ;  his  will,  207  ;  charges 
against  Laval,  208  note. 

Michillimackinao,  centre  of  the  beaver 
trade,  369 ;  the  harmful  influence  on 
the  mission  work  at,  by  the  Coureurs 
de  Bnis,  369. 

Milet,  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Oneidas, 
366. 

Mills,  used  for  defence  on  the  frontier, 
285. 

Mission  of  Saint  Mar}'  of  Gannentaa 
established  at  Onondaga,  79. 

Missions,  the  revival  of,  amonp:  the 
Iroquois,  366  ;  horrors  and  hardships 
of  the  priests,  367-370 ;  the  harmful 
influence  upon,  by  the  Coureurs  de 
Bois,  369-371,  418. 

Mituvemeg.  an  Algonquin  chief.  125. 

Mohawks,  their  plan  to  secure  the 
Huron  colony,  59;  worry  the  French 


I  OiioiuIaRM,  II  i 


t  Orkana,  73 ;   imtke 


I   ^DoTber  attack  upon  Uib  Huron" 
1  Tracv's  expedilioii  luunal,  2^a66. 
lloUn,  JcBtine.  wifp  of  D'Auiiav.  13. 
Uonlniagny,  a  kniKht  ur  Malls,  and 

raa],  Iroquois 


t  upon,  61;   the  wa 
'  — ival  of  Montnui 

iUS ;  iilnceil  under 


roncluileit,  64 
he  et^lilemenl  > 


;  riinceil  iini 

TiiBin  M»i,  . 

nders  redurvd  la  a  remnanl,  iM  i 

vered  to   tlie   Sufpitian    falliere. 

;  description  of,  SUO;  the  nalurtil 
'KT\  of  deaneridOB,  422. 
itmlbts.   bDw  rvcaivfld,   9S,    100; 


oheil  bv  priests, 
(ertimonr,  WS\ 
,  ll9;of'Canidn 


i    U  Honian" 
mihtarv  influence 

in  La'BarrB-e  tin  ..  ._..  ___,    .._.. 

many  nt  DenonTille,    126,  486!  an 

impiorement  in,  420. 

Morai>,  Ensi^,  Canadjaii  seltlcr.  290. 

"nsign.assaullsa  hmtljeruflit'er, 

JfOTvt,    Father,    his   pHrrchial   charge, 

331-3113. 
~~      1,  Siller,  a  nitn  of  the  Sisterhood 
SI.  Joseph,   I03i    her  areouni  of 
.  Indian  allavk*,  104. 


,   Michelle -Thcreae,   married 
pb  Giff    "   "~ 

...:&...„.. 

w  France,  in  pntsenion  of  Acadia,  G. 

_.  w  France,  Company  of,  its  reanima- 

r   tion.  IBS;  crdn*  in  mnnnpoi;  n(  tbe 

"nr  trade,  1S2;    forced  to  resign    its 

hnlao'n,  Gemral.  mcnlinned,  49. 
oie,  an  opponent  of  the  Ullramim- 
inea.  13S:   hlx  account  of  the  Unr- 

E   tnitage,  139. 

*""   'Is,  eovernor   of   Kew   York,  pro- 
»  [he  cnnnnest  of  Canada,  aj,*. 

muhilily,  Iranch,  pcculiarilv  of,     "' 

I    Tal»n>  renueit  fur  patents  of. 


■t  for  patents 


.AViIriie,  all  Canada  infatuated  with, 
3U6^  Canadian,  their  {dtiable  con- 
dition, 306,  3117,  30S ;  the  king  granl» 
arms  and  makes  proviMon  for,  303. 

Noel,  Joan,  rendered  homage  for  his 
seigninrv,  397. 

Noel,  Philippe,  father  of  Jean  NoEl, 
287. 

Nortli  America,  England  and  France 

Tour.  27. 
Notre  Danie  Chuit^h  at  Quebec,  SS9, 

289  mjle. 
Nuns,  se)f-abnet;alioti  of,  406. 

o. 


Otidskoul,  Joachim,  a  Huron  captured 

Ontidas.  persinti'nt  hoetilitr  of,  S33. 

Oniinda(,'a  ooliini*ts,  the,"  aent  from 
tjiiehec.  71 ,  their  jonniey,  74;  their 
reception,  7fi,  take  possession  of  tlie 
couiitiy,  76,  tliey  desire  tu  escape 
frnin  tbe  Ireacherr  of  the  Indianf. 
B5;  pi  n  a  medicine  fcai>t,  86;  and 
e.-cnpe  from  Onondaga,  38. 

Oiiniidai-u    Mission,   autUuritiee    cited 

Onondagat,  their  plan  to  secure  the 
Huron  colony,  ey  ',  receive  tlie  Jen- 
uila  ChaumnnDl  and  Uablon,  B6 , 
demand  a  colonv  of  FrencliTiien  to 
dwell  with  lliem,  66;  Ibeir  real  tte- 
nign  in  inviting  a  French  colonv,  77  ' 
nntt;  their  treachery,  88. 

Oriler  of  Jesin,  tlie  prngramms  of,  146. 

Orlean.,  Lluke  of,  mentioneil,  280. 

Ornaniental  artK  in  the  colnnv,  349. 

Oudiclte,  exclusive  ripht  of  transport- 
ing bi-avcr-!>kins,  3&6;  eAtabliahed  a 
hat  factory,  357. 

Outlaw,  Ibei  of  Montreal,  433. 


Palace  of  Jn'licc,  the,  aaa. 
Parish  life  at  (Juebeo,  43T. 
Perrot,  Nicolas,  cited.  942  note. 
Phips,  Sir  William,  mentioned,  49. 


Police  regulations  of  Quebec.  433. 
Pnllce^  Fattier,  taken  ca;>ti™  by 
Iroquois.  S3;  hi»  exiwrience  during 
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captivity,  56;   restored  to  his  coun- 
trymen, 58. 

Pope,  the  power  of,  snpreme,  145; 
appoints  LavalMontmorency  grand 
vicar-general  for  Canada,  147. 

I*opulation  of  Canada,  why  it  did  not 
increase,  279  andno^e,  287  nte;  424; 
sprang  from  soldiers,  448. 

Port  Kovai,  its  condition  under  the  rule 
of  D'Aunay,  10. 

Poverty  of  the  colony,  cause  of  it,  430. 

PretexVata,  terrible  punishment  of,  for 
indulging  in  worldly  fashions,  396. 

Priests,  rig  d  piety  of,  394. 

Primeval  forest,  sketch  of,  364,  365 
note. 

Printiug-pre«s,  none  in  Canada,  409 
and  note. 

Puritan-*,  the,  their  mission,  21 ;  make 
a  provisional  treaty  with  D'Aunay, 
31;  their  reception  of  envoys  from 
D'Aunay,  39  ;  conclude  a  new  treaty 
with  D'Aunay,  41. 


Q. 

Quebec,  council  of  peace  with  the  Iro- 
quois held  at.  54;  the  appearance  of 
a  comet  strikes  terror  to  the  people, 
114;  alarm  at  an  expected  attack 
upon,  120  ;  revival  of  religion  at, 
178  ;  municipal  elections  in,  203; 
seminary  founded  by  Laval  at,  210; 
the  matrimonial  bazar  at,  274;  de- 
scripticm  of,  288  ;  burning  of,  in  1682, 
433;  burning  of  Laval's  seminary  at, 
434;  the  winter  festivities  at,  436; 
life  in  the  parishes,  437. 

Quet,  Pierre  du,  a  schoolboy  of  Mon- 
treal, lf)5. 

Queylus,  Sulpitian  candidate  for  bishop, 
134;  his  experiences,  &c.,  135  note; 
his  policy  toward  the  Jesuits,  136; 
retires  to  Montreal,  137  ;  opposes 
Laval  in  Canada,  147  ;  sent  to  France, 
148;  quarrels  with  Laval,  149;  re- 
turns to  t^uebec,  149 ;  again  sent  to 
France,  150  ;  reconciled  to  Laval, 
and  returns  to  Canada  as  a  mission- 
ary, 152. 

R. 

Radisson,  quoted,  132  note. 

KafFeix,  Jesuit  priest  to  the  Senecas, 

3G0. 
Ragueneau.  Jesuit  priest,  spared  in  a 

massacre,  83;   referred  to,  163,  400. 
Rai«in.  a  nun,  assistant  to   l^Iarguerite 

Boiirgeovs,  07. 


Rank,  grades  of  social,  437. 

Kaudin,  Ensign,  Canadian  settler,  290. 

Kaudot,  iutendant,  426  note. 

Kazilly,  Claude  de,  in  chai^  of  the 

French  settlements  in  Acadia,  6. 
Recollets,    mendicant    friars,    sent  to 

Canada,  385;  collisions  with  Jesaits, 

403;  their  complaints,  403. 
Religion,  revival  of,  at  Quebec,  178;  in 

the  wilderness,  392. 
R(^my,  Daniel  de,  Sieur  de  Courcelle. 

See  Courcelle. 
Repent igny,    mayor  of    Quebec,  201; 

commands    in     Tracv's    expedition, 

243 ;  his  poverty,  307*. 
Repent  igny,  Madame  de,  348. 
Richelieu,  commands  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Acadia,   5;    first    planted 

feudalism  in  Canada,  294. 
Richelieu  River,  colonization  along  the 

borders  of,  281-284. 
Riverin,  establishes  fisheries,  343,  343 

note. 
Rochelle,  departure  of  emigrants  from, 

91;    emigrants    from,    not   liked  in 

Canada,  266. 
Rome,  Church  of,  strongest   influence 

in  shaping  the  colony,  450. 


s. 


Sable,  Cape,  3. 

"St.  Andre,"  an  emigrant  ship,  91. 

Saint  Anne,  an  attack  made  upon,   bv 

Indians,  121;  Dollier  de  Casson  cuf^ 

at  fort  of.  251-254;  view  from  the 

heights  of,  412. 
Saint  Anne  dn  Petit  Cap,    the  shrine 

of,  413;  miraculous  cures  performed 

at,  413,  414. 
Saint- Augnsf  in,  Mother  Catherine  de, 

her  vision,  175 ;  her  conversion  of  the 

Huguenot  emigrant,  230. 
Saint-('astin,    a     gtntilhomme     rover, 

311. 
Saint   Felicite,  relics  of,    received    at 

Quebec,  230. 
Saint   Flavian,    relics  of,  received    at 

Quebec.  211. 
St.  Gabriel,  a  fortified  house  at  Mont- 
real, 104. 
St.  Germain,  treaty  of,  6. 
Saint    Joachim,    the   site    of    Lavil's 

school,  412. 
St.  John,  city  of,  5. 
St.    Lawrence,   settlements  alon^  the, 

187. 
St.  I>ouis,  chateau,  description  of,    288, 

288  note. 
St.  Louis,  Lake,  291. 


mill.  Mirhi 

Schanecwdv,  3!!). 

Scbool  fur  Kirtx  at  !ilnntreal,  416. 

gcbools,  Hie,  eoUhltslied  bv  Uvii,  111. 
413l  iiiike  beller  Catholtcs  Ihiii  me- 
chanic', 414. 

'   '      "ck,  Major  Robert,   capturB    of 

r  Ac«di>  for  EuRlnnd  bv,  49. 
ilBrBtili 

["  divided  iiiIo.2hi. 

MigniniHil  lennre,  231,  303  note. 

BaninioriBi,    ■lime    'be    alioro    of   8t- 

'   Xawnacie,  3U0;   ilnng  ihe  sliorg  of 


286.2SII;<.r>li-r.'ii 

382;  *rHe^cM.DC>,<u„.gp,.™.    ™. 
Taxmioi.  in  Cao»da,  351,38!,  ihiiu<le. 
Trm^nnm  iiiFFTlng,  the  first  on  iba 

cuuiiniiiit.  ara. 
Temnlo,  ThoniBc,  49. 
Ti-iTon,  inlei.d«ot  of  muinB,  108. 
Th»«  ilivers.  furtradiiiK  nalinn.  2ft0. 
Tillv,  Le  Ganicor  de,  member  of  I^ 

vkl'neouncil,  ISflt  lib  pnveMv,  31/7. 
■" permitlBd  in  Canadn,  S33. 


Toucb 


.IVroi 


L  of  t}im 


nil, 


BKainHKlii;  Mnlia«k',243;  conrliidei 
a  peaoe  willi  (lie  Iroquoia,  255;  hia 
expedition    roopt    suci-easful,    aSB; 
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Trade,  between  Canada  and  West  In- 
dies, undertaken  by  Talon,  261; 
right  of  nobles  to  engage  in,  310; 
restrictions  upon,  in  the  colony,  339, 
340 ;  the  besetting  evil  of,  in  Canada, 
342. 

"  Training  Day  "  in  Boston,  23. 

Troops,  social  influence  of  the,  in  Can- 
ada, 418. 

Truth,  not  in  the  list  of  virtues  taught 
by  Laval,  411. 


u. 

Ultramontane  party,  tenets  of,  146. 
Ursulines,  convent  of  the,  at  Quebec, 
289. 

V. 

Varennea,  Ren^  Gaultier  de,  married 
Marie  Boucher,  aged  twelve,  277 
note ;  proprietor  on  the  Richelieu,  283. 

Vasseur,  engineer,  describes  the  burn- 
ing of  Laval's  seminar}'  at  Quebec, 
434. 

Verch^res,  proprietor  on  the  Richelieu, 
283. 

Verendrye,  Varennes  de  la,  birth  of, 
mentioned,  277  note. 

Verrazzano,  mentioned,  1. 

Vignal,  Guillanme  de,  a  priest,  91 ; 
killed  and  eaten  by  Iroquois,  107. 

Villera}',  Kouer  de,  member  of  Laval's 


council,  186;  his  career,  188,  188 
note. 

Virgin  Mary,  answers  the  prayer  of 
captive  woman,  121. 

Vitry,  Steur,  aided  in  establishing  fish- 
eries, 343,  344  note. 


w. 

Ward,  Nathaniel,  concerning  aid  to  La 
Tour,  27. 

West  India  Company,  charter  revoked, 
340,  359. 

West  Indies,  Talon  attempts  to  estab- 
lish trade  between  Canada  and,  261. 

William  Henry,  Fort,  the  site  of.  243. 

Winthrop,  Governor  John,  ap|)ealed  to 
by  La  Tour  for  aid,  19,  24 ;  his  con- 
duct in  allowing  aid  to  La  Tour  crit- 
icised, 26 ;  answers  the  **  Ipswich 
letter,"  27;  receives  envoys  from 
D'Aunay,  39. 

Wives  for  settlers,  supplied  by  the 
king,  269  ;  for  oflScers,  **  select  vouifg 
ladies,"  269  ;  sketch  of  La  Hontan, 
270 ;  matrimonial  re^^^ulations,  273, 
274;   "  mixed  goods,"  273  and  nolt. 

Witches,  a  Huguenot  specimen  in  Can- 
ada, 405. 

Wolf,  Indian,  burned,  118. 

Women,  political  influence  allowed  to, 
among  the  Iroquois,  80  note  ;  extrav- 
agance of,  in  Canada,  431 ;  sketch 
of  Canadian,  by  E^alm,  439. 
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ileMr-iplian*  at  ■  coiidiii-in  gf  cuunrry  and  t-l  Indian  life  now  lusMd  avraj  nra 
mnda  *till  mnre  iueiaa\'mg  by  Mr.  liamitigtnn'x  flrikmi;  picIuniH  of  liidjan 
Mllleuieota,  compi,  impleiueula,  liullslo  liuiiU,  trappurs,  etc. 
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2^4  iVasbinglon  Street,  Boston. 


OPINIONS 

OF 

PROMINENT  PAPERS  AND  CRITICS  ON  PARKMAN'S  WRmNGi 


Mr.  Parkman's  descriptions  of  Indian  life  are  unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the  knl 
Boston  Advertiser. 

Hm  place  is  alongside  of  the  greatest  historians  whose  works  are  English  daswi 
Jjondon  Alhentettm. 

In  vigor  and  pointedness  of  description,  Mr.  Parkman  may  be  counted  superior  to  Irm§. 
New  Fork  Tribune. 

Wliat  magic  hides  itself  m  the  brain  and  pen  of  Mr.  Parkman,  that  he  makes  this  T^gA 
and  ragged  growth  of  tlie  French  occupancy  of  Canada  so  pregnant  with  life  and  interertti 
the  reader?  It  ('Count  Fi-outenac  and  Mew  France  under  Louis  XI V.**)  reads  fik 
romance,  but  ruMunce  of  a  hit/h  order  —  Providence  Press, 

There  is  not  a  single  volume  that  does  not  read  lite  a  norel,  and  every  one  of  the  histoikl 
is  the  highest  autliurity  on  tlie  subject  of  which  it  treats.  —  The  Nation. 

Mr.  Partman's  deep  sympatkif  with  his  subject  is  the  secret  of  his  success  a*  a  uarrtitr. 
Each  actor  in  the  scene  ii  his  friend  or  foe ;  he  has  taken  musty  records*  skeletons  of  fuSM, 
dry  bones  of  barest  history,  and  breathed  on  them  that  they  might  live.  —  The  Spectator, 

A  subject  which  Mr.  Parkman  has  made  as  much  his  own  as  Motley  the  Dutch  Bepnbhti 
or  Macauiay  the  English  Revolution  It  is  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Parluuan  that  we  mnatgs 
for  the  American  Indian.  — George  William  Curtis. 

In  interest  this  work  ("  Pioneers  of  France  **)  exceeds  any  aovel  which  has  been  published 
during  the  year.  —  Boston  Transcript. 

A.t  fascinating  as  any  of  Scott^s  novels.  —  Boston  Pilot. 

Mr.  Parkman*8  sketches  of  lake  and  forest  scenerv,  in  the  glory  of  summer  or  in  ths 
glnoni  of  winter,  are  of  exquisite  beauty.  —  J,  Baring  (jould. 

The  events  of  the  final  struggle  of  France  and  England  for  the  control  of  North  Amrnea 
could  not  have  found  an  historian  more  fitted  for  his  task.  — Saturday  Review. 

En^Jiy  tlie  first  of  living  American  historians.  More  interesting  pages  we  hate  neoer  read 
Christian  Advocate. 

It  IS  only  now  that  we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  an  authentic,  full,  sustained,  and 
worthy  narrative  ("  Montcalm  and  Wolfe '')  of  these  momentous  events  and  extraordinary 
men.  —  Afacniillan^s  Magazine. 

Mr.  Francis  Parkman  excels^  in  the  qualities  of  an  historian,  all  Americans  who  hare  writ- 
ten history,  and  all  authors  who  hare  written  American  history.  — New  Fort  3Iethodist, 

"The  Conspiracy  of  P';utiac,"  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  boots  that  has  erer 
been  vrittrn  by  any  historian  since  the  days  of  Herodotus.  —  Prof.  John  Fiste. 

We  follow  the  casualties  of  battle  with  the  intense  interest  of  one  who  hasfnendsor 
acquaintances  there.  Mr.  Partman*s  familiarity  also  with  the  scenery  of  his  narratires  is  so 
intimatr^  his  memory  of  the  eye  is  so  rivid,  as  almost  to  persuade  us  that  ourselves  have  seen 
vhfil  hf  describes.  .  .  .  One  of  the  convincing  tests  of  genius  is  the  choice  of  a  theme,  and 
no  greater  felicity  can  befall  it  than  to  find  one  both  familiar  and  fresh.  ...  In  the  in- 
stinct that  led  him  8trai<rht  to  subjects  that  seemed  waiting  for  him  so  h  ng,  Mr.  Parkman 
p?ne  no  \\:  certain  proof  of  his  fitness  for  an  adeonate  treatment  of  them.  —  James  Bussell 
L-trell  (November  "  Century  ").  The  last  piece  of  writiny  prepared  by  him  for  publication, 
KiiiTOR  of  the  "  Century.*' ' 

It  is  jmssible  that  the  historian  of  the  last  Quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  America 
will  fi nil  few  rrrnts  more  notable  than  the  completion  of  the  wort  of  Mr.  Franas  Parkman, — 
that  series  of  historical  narratives,  now  at  last  grown  to  one  whole,  in  which  the  romantic 
story  of  the  rise,  the  marvellous  expansion,  and  the  ill-fated  ending  of  the  French  power  in 
North  America  is  for  the  first  time  adequately  told.  .  .  .  Mr.  Parkman  belongs  distinctly 
to  the  class  of  learned  historical  scholars  who  are  also  stilful  and  chnrming  writers.  His 
books,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Augustin  Thierry,  are  important  additions  to  historical 
science,  and  at  the  same  time  works  of  literary  art.  —  Note  on  the  Completion  of  Mr.  Fart- 
man^s  Wort,  Edward  Eggleston,  in  November  Century. 
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